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“Bur a8 WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH TUE GOSPEL, EVEN 60 WE PEAK, NOT AS PLEAGING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HeanTa” 





“VOLUME XXXIV. 


| Che Independent. 


“PHILIP MY KING.”* 
TO PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 
BY PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 








I. 
“Pri my Ring!” Aye! stil) thou arta 
King, 
Though storms of sorrow on thy suffering 
head 
Have flashed and thundered through the 
midvights dread : 
Ah! lofty soul! fraught with the skylark’s 
wing 
To capture heaven, the skylark’s voice to 
sing 
Such notes ethereal, through veiled bright- 
ness shed, 
Their gracious power, to liquid pathos wed, 
Thrills like the soft rain-pulses of the Spring. 


Banned from earth’s day, thine inward light 
expands 
Above the night-bound senses’ birth or 


Lord of a larger realm and sabtler scope, 
ee the lips 





Thy life from Darkness to a place of stars ! 


n. 
Meanwhile, alas! despite these in ward 
spells 
Of Voice and Vision, and fond Hope to be, 
Perchance though vaguely shadowed forth 
to thee, 
Ofttimes thy Thought but echoes the deep 
knelis 
Of buried joy, ofttimes thy spirit swells 
With moaning memories, ike a smitten 
sea, 
When the worn tempest, wandering upthe 
lea, 
Leaves a low wind to breathe its wild fare- 
wells. 


Oh! Brother, pondering dreary and apart, 
O’er the dead bic of decid years, 
Oh! Poet fed too long on bitter tears’ 

I waft o’er seas a white-winged courier 
dove, 
Bearing to thee this balmy spray of love, 

Warm from the nested fragrance of my 

heart! 
_Corss m1, Ga. 
*This celebrated poem by Miss Mulock (now Mrs. 


Craik) was addressed to Philip Bourke Marston (her 
g0dson) when the latter was an infant. 
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THE ANDOVER CREED. 


BY PROF. JOHN P. GULLIVER, D.D. 


Tue original creed of Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary was the work of the “mod- 
erate Calvinists,” who founded Phillips 
Academy. It was drawn up as the basis of 
& proposed theological school, at Andover, 
to be connected with the Academy. 

The present creed is made up of this 
original creed, with an addition by the 
projectors of a “ Hopkinsian” theological 
school near Newbuzyport. A union was 
effected between these two enterprises on 
the basis of this composite creed. 

The original creed was itself of a com- 
posite character, since it includes a gen- 
eral assent to the Assembly’s Shorter Cat- 
echism, and to the concise delineation of the 
same in the constitution of Phillips Acad- 
emy, the whole being referred to the 
Scriptures as 4 final authority. We have; 
then, the intent and wishes of this branch 
of the founders in two declarations or 
creeds, in the Assembly's Catechism, and in 
4n interpretation of them all by compar. 
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Word. 
This original creed reflects very accurate- 
ly.the theological attitude of its framers. 
lt affirms the being of God and the author- 
ity of the Scriptures, refers to the West- 
minster Shorter Catechism as a summary 
of doctrine, pledges its subscriber to ‘‘in- 
tegrity and faithfulness” in opening and ex- 
plaining the Scriptures, and also to the 
use “of the best light God sball give him 
in maintaining and inculcating the Chris- 
tian faith.” He also promises so to do 
this as to oppose certain designated 
errors—such as Unitariavism, Universalism, 
and Arminianism, as well as Atheism, 
and Infidelity. This negative mode of 
definition is of value just in proportion to 
the precision of the terms to which it stands 
opposed, which terms, in this case, are de- 
fined in the history of controversy with 
sufficient clearness. It had the further ad- 
vantage, notwithstanding its somewhat 
minatery sound, of going to the precise 
point the writers had in mind. They 
wished for professors who could so inter- 
pret the Bible and the Catechism ns asum- 
mary of doctrine as to oppose these spcci- 
<n 


largest liberty of individual opinion 

bot only permitted, but it was enjoined. 
The professor fs pledged to practice “‘in- 
tegrity and faithfulness” in his interpreta- 
tion of Scripture and he is directed to use 
‘the best light God shall give him in main- 
taining and inculcating” doctrine, and he 
is to oppose as errors and heresies whatever 
opinions he may find ‘‘ opposed to the Gos- 
pel of Christ or hazardous to the souls of 


men.” 
It is plain that a professor who should 


sacrifice his own ‘‘integrity and faithful 
ness” in the definition of a Hebrew word 
or the rendering a Greek idiom so as to in- 
clude what the Bible omits, out of regard 
to popular clamor or the usage of his de- 
nomination, would violate his pledge as 
truly as one who should teach any of the 
errors named. He is pledged to use a con, 
scientious scholarship in resistence to de- 
fined errors. 

If, for example, ‘integrity of faithful- 
ness” require him to abandon the passage 
concerning the ‘‘ three witnesses” in John in 
opposing Unitsrianism, he is bound to 
make the required change in his exegesis 
and to oppose Unitarianism on other in- 
spired authority. If “integrity and faithful- 
ness” require bim to abandon the theory 
of the ‘‘slavery of the will” in opposing 
Arminianism, be is pledged to abandon that 
mode of maintaining Divine Sovereignty 
and to maintain the orthodox doctrine on 
other grounds. It is not till, in the exer- 
cise of ‘‘integrity and faithfulness,” he is 
compelled to cease his opposition to Unita- 
rianism aod Arminianism on all grounds 
that he throws himse)f outside the liberty 
allowed and inculcated in the creed, In 
like manner, if Dr. Smyth shall! see reason 
to oppose Universalism, on grounds which 
seem to him more scriptural than those 
held by say the editor of The Congregation- 
alist, he is not only at liberty to do. so, but 
he is bound to do so. by the. require- 






long as he sees his way clear to oppose by s 
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mode of attack increases, ratherthan dimin- 
ishes its effectiveness. There is not danger, 
but safety in true scholarship and clear 
thought. Professor Moses Stuart, the man 
who was inaugurated under the eye of the 
founders themselves and who is justly held 
to bean embodiment of the spirit and in- 
tent of the creed, then fresh from their 
hands, was remarkable for no one of his 
many transcendent qualities more than for 
this grand and generous loyalty to truth. 
Historical evidence of the same kind can 
be accumulated, by volumes, to prove that 
the largest liberty of opinion, within the 
lines of evangelical faith, was not only per- 
mitted, but enjoined upon the professors in 
this seminary from the first. 

This original creed of the founders of the 
Andover school was fully accepted by the 
Hopkinsian projectors of the Newbury 
school and the founders of the professor- 
ships now known as the Associate Founda- 
tion. The old creed is epexegetical of the 
addition they made. It shows distinctly 
their general spirit and aims. They were 
the last men to restrict liberty of thought. 
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eology in certain specific lines, 
which they greatly valued and which 
were dislinctly rejected by the framers 
of the original Andover Creed. The prob- 
lem of cousolidation on these terms was 
not easy of solution, It is said to have 
occupied much time. and laborious negotia- 
tion and to have taxed the ingenuity of 
some of the acutest theologians of New 
England on both sides. It is self-evident 
that the result must have been a creed to 
which all the numerous parties among 
Calvinists then existing could subscribe, 
without what 7he Congregationalist calls 
mental reservation or spiritual dishonesty. 
It is equally evident that the latitude of 
interpretation required to include all the 
Calvinists of that day will furnish room and 
verge enough for any Calvivist of ourtimes, 
though it certainly would exclude all who, 
like the editor of The Congregationalist, de 
clare that creeds should be shed, like the 
shells of lobsters, from year to year. 


This associate creed—that is, the Hopkin- 
sian addition to the original creed—is a grand 
symbol of doctrine. It is an epitome of the 
Hopkinsian system, after its objectionable 
peculiarities had heen removed, in deference 
to the opinions of Calvinists, who were 
thorough and decided anti-Hopkinsians. 
The result is one of great value. It is true, 
its terms are, as we say in the arts, teehnic- 
al. Dr. Bacon calls it “a theological 
creed.” It is not popular and its terms are, 
many of them, passing out even of theolog- 
ical use. But those terms are well de- 


-* Pi a ¥ 
“ments” in th 


“fined in the history of theology and the 


latitude of use and interpretration included 
under those terms is equally well defined. 
All these men—from Pearson to Spring, 
from French to Emmons—affirm, for ex- 
ample, unitedly the ‘‘ federal headsbip ” of 
Adam. If we suppose that by that term 
all meant a divine constitution connecting 
the sin of Adam with the sin of his poster- 
ity, then no man who denies the existence 
of such a connection can take this creed. 
That is, the I!mit of interpretation is laid 
down. On the other band, within that 
limit a professor may hold to a genetic con- 
nection, or to a representative connection, 
or toan absolute oneness of being; he may 





better exegesis the errors they opposed by 


believe that sic is simply permitted or that 
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believe that God could or could not have 
prevented it in the best moral system. All 
these views were probably represented 
among the original founders and, perhaps, 
other views. The Associate, or Hopkinsian 
Founders, knew of the existence of this 
variety of opinions. They framed their 
creed expressly to meet them and harmonize 
them. They have, therefore, left us a 
creed, and, as nearly as itis possible to do 
such a thing, they have left us their inter- 
pretation of their creed. It is perfectly 
plain that they did not regard their creed 
as covering the whole ground of 
their personal opinions, even upon the 
points expressly treated in the creed, and 
still less on points not expressly included 
in the creed. The claim recently made that 
a professor now is bound to accept the 
creed, not only in the historic sense of the 
terms, but with all the meaning the authors 
individually put into those terms, is pre- 
posterous. The creed was made with the 
precisely opposite intent and it could never 
have come into existence had not all 
schools and parties and individual men con- 
sented to drop out of it all their poresnsiae 
di to Ww 
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respects outgrown by our times. It is ex- 
plicit and full upon certain questions of 
anthropology; but upon the questions of 
inspiration, eschatology, gnosiology, and 
ontology, which are now occupying the 
thought of the theological world, it is 
notably defective. 

It is in these new directions that this 
Seminary is now directing its energies, In 
these directions it proposes to enrich our 
old theology. In this great work it lays ite 
hand on the treasures of the past and 
guards them as a most precious possession. 
It stands by this creed. It stands by every 
doctrine and distinction it contains, It re- 
pels every assault upon it, as an attack 
upon the Gospel itself. 

In this progressive conservatism it ex- 
pects confidently the blessing of Heaven 
and the support of all good men. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





DR. CROMO AT HIS BEST. 





REPORTED BY JAMES M. MAXWELL. 





Tue Presbytery of Rising Sun has just 
closed its Spring meeting at Climaxville, 
The last evening of the sessions was given 
up to a popular meeting, at which it was 
known that Doctor Dashaway Cromo would 
speak, and, as a consequence, the house 
was filled to its utmost capacity. In some 
introductory remarks made by the young 
moderator, Rev. Mr. Flutter, much merri- 
ment was produced by the statement that 
the topic of the evening would be “‘ Vacant 
Ministers and Unemployed Churches.” 
The stated clerk, Rev. Mr. Hallowell, in- 
stantly corrected the superior officer, to the 
effect that the subject for discussion was 
How to Fill Our Churches, In introducing 
Doctor Cromo, the presiding officer, with 
great propriety, as showlog that success 
has a right to be heard, read from Tug In- 
DEPENDENT, of a recent date, the follow. 
ing: “‘Every pew, every camp-stool, and 
every sitting on the pulpit-steps of Doctor 
Cromo’s church is rented and filled twice a 
day every Sunday.” 

The manly form of the great Blank City 
preacher then appeared on the rostrum, and 





I offer no apology for giving in full and 
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asking a thoughtful perusal of his masterly 
address, which was as follows: 
Fathers and Brethren: 

lam proud to say lam a Presbyterian, 
ezanimo, I lament that I came not to this 
honor, us Paul attained Roman citizenship, 
by birth; yet I rejoice that I have obtained 
this better freedom than Roman law ever 
could confer, even though, like the chief 
captain of Jerusalem, ‘‘at great cost.” 

It wasa long, tortuous road by which I 
came up bither from Episcopal Method- 
ism, by way of Protestant Methodism, 
Baptism (under the water), and Congrega- 
tionalism; nevertheless, the serenity of the 
hights I have reached and the mighty 
sweep and magnificence of the enchanting 
landscape that has opened to my view re- 
pay ten thousand fold all the toils of 
the journey. Iknow it has been hinted that 
Iam a man making a tour of the Christian 
denominations of our day, and that I am 
with you only as onc, temporarily, at an 
inn, intending some fine morning to settle 
my billand pass on; but I stand here to 
solemnly declare I have enlisted in your 
ranks forthe whole war. When I fall, I 
desire that it shall be in the thickest of the 
fight, beneath the old bloodstained and 
battle-torn Presbyterian banner. Not only 
so, but. like the old Taborite general, John 
Ziska, I have ordered in my will that, when 
tongue and brain and band can fight no 
more, my skin shall be made Into a drum, 
at the sound of which all enemies of Pres- 
byterianism shall tremble. If I may so 
speak, { will sny I have been meddling 
with human destiny to the extent of ar- 
ranging that, ‘‘when the canvas has faed 
away, when the marble has crumbled and 
the bronze has melted,” the name of Dash- 
away Cromo shall live on and on io the 
anoals of the great, grand Church of John 
Calvin and John Knox. 

But now, brethren, I pass to the topic of 
the occasion. My answer to the seeming 
enigma as to “ How to fill our churches” is 
a very short one, but the only one, and that 
is: Fill your pulpite. 

Oh | it is true, of course, that there are 
congregations so wanting 1p discrimination, 
so stupid and pig-headed that they do not 
know when their pulpit is filled; but I tell 
you there are not very many of these. 
Again, it may be there are churches so 
badly constructed, so badly located, so 
much like ice-houses within, and the con- 
gregation so weighed down with debt and 
so discouraged that the Angel Gabriel in the 
pulpit could not succeed. Churches of 
this kind are like graveyards, in that those 
who are out have no desire to goin and 
those who are in have no ability to get out. 


The way to manage these, and the plan 
geneinlly adopted in our body, is to let 
them drag along a decade or two, living at 
a poor, dying rate on the Board of Home 
Missions; then by presbyterial authority 
dissolve the orgapizations and under the 
auctioneer’s flag sell the buildings to the 
Jews or the Roman Catholics, 

These, however, are but sporadic cases 
and do not militate against my general 
theory that, if the pulpit is filled, the church 
will be full. 

There is in this day, as there has been in 
all the past and as there will be until the 
end of time, what I will call a public appe- 
tite for good preaching. It is more robust 
sometimes and in some persons than in 
others, perhaps; nevertheless, it is a public 
demand, just as good victuals are nnd as 
fondness for dress is. The young lady of 
good taste no more certainly knows the 
precise bonnet she is looking for at the 
milliners; the shrewd old lady who comes 
to town, ‘‘a-stor’in’” with her butter and 
eggs, no more certainly knows what coods 
she wants in barter than the masses of the 
people know what they want to get in 
church, Wherethey can get what they 
want, they are going. Where itis not to be 
had they will not be found. 

{Father Motherfather interrupted the 
speaker at this point with the inquiry: 
** Does not the non-attendance of the people 
at many of our churches grow out of their 
depravity?” Dr. Cromo answered in the 
Socratic method :] 

How comes it that there is a church in 
Blank City, that there are churches in New 
York, in Brooklyn, and even in Philadel- 
phia, always full, while io al) those same 
eities there are other churches not half full, 








nota third full ? I would suppose, if the ail- 
ment were depravity, all preachers and 
churches would suffer alike from its effects, 
But the fact is, where the great preachers go 
the multitudes go, and vice versa. No; we 
ministers can’t dodge out of it this way, or 
by a score of other ways by which we try 
to roll the responsibility of slimly attended 
churches on the people. They know what 
they want, and if they cannot get it they 
will stay at home and read or do worse. 

Now, Ido not stand here to calumniate 
my ministerial brethren; far be that from 
me, further than the Pleiades are from the 
earth. If there is on this planet an associa- 
tion of men nearer what I would call ina 
good sense ‘‘hail fellows well met,” 
warier-benrted, better educated, more con- 
secrated than our ministers, I don’t know 
where to look for them. Nevertheless, they 
can’t all preach. 

That some of them cannot preach is not 
their fault or that of the college or semin- 
sry that educated them; but the cause is of 
the same nature that keeps the he goat 
from giving milk—there is no milk in him. 


Every other orthodox denomination is 
just as badly off in this respect as our own. 
It’s so of the Congregationalists, it’s so of 
the Baptists, it’s so of the Lutherans, it’s so 
of the Methodists, and it is eminently so of 
the Episcopalians. 

There is a common impression that won- 
derful piety is what tells in the pulpit; but, 
if you will analyze the lives and characters 
of our greatest preachers, in all denomina- 
tions, I am not sure that you will find a 
basis in every case op which to found the 
theory that they are the most pious men we 
have, by any means. Plous they are, of 
course; still, generally, of like passions with 
other men. If piety alone in the pulpit 
would fill the church, many of our grand- 
mothers would draw a bigger crowd than 
any of the “‘star” preachers with whom I 
am acquainted, andI think I know them 
about all. 

It has been supposed that pulpit power 
is somebow associated with classical learn- 
ing and great erudition; bui, if yon tnrn to 
our first preachers of the day, you will find 
that some of them can make out to speak 
the English language grammatically and 
some of them cannot Few of them ever 
took any college honors, save those they 
have taken since they have been preaching. 
Indeed, it will be found it was with pretty 
hard crowding that most of them got 
through college at all, if all did get through 
otherwise than by being kicked through. 


An impression has prevailed somewhat 
among ministers that great sanctity and 
solemnity of appearance, voice, theme, 
everything will draw the crowds after 
them as the tides are dragged about by the 
moon. 

But the brother who tries this expedient 
does not know human nature, and, if he 
keeps it up long, he will show he is not 
capable of knowing it. All great preach- 
ers made their hearers laugh. The people 
want sunshine. They have no need of a 
minister to pull down the window-blinds 
of their souls and shut out what little light 
iscoming in. They want him to lift the 
dark curtains, and let the whole sun-flood 
pour in in all its warmth and brightness. 
I confess that I have tried this means of 
accomplishing an end. Only once, how- 
ever, and that was long ago, when I “ put 
forth the tender leaves of hope,” prior to 
the ‘‘to morrow” of ‘“‘ blessoms.” While 
I was acting it, I thought I could hear the 
audience say: ‘‘ Why should we leave our 
happy homes and come here to hear a man 
in funereal dress, with sphinx like face 
and sepulchral tones, say to us: ‘Let’s talk of 
graves, of worms, and epitaphs; make dust 
our paper, and with rainy eyes write sor- 
row on the bosom of the earth’?” 

That the pulic have no decided taste for 
this kind of preaching and will not run 
after it may be all wrong; nevertheless, I 
know from experience they will run from 
it ‘‘like rats from a burning barn.” 

Again, preachers have supposed that a 
style and composition that nobody could 
understand would bring to them the multt- 
tudes and their plaudits. Sermons have 
been preached that were modeled after this 
vation, the meaning of which is, to this 
day, to those who heard them and those 
who uttered them, ss mysterious as the 
eomposition of the sausage of commerce 





oras the ingredients of the hash (called 
now by esthetes “‘ Mosaic”) of the fourth- 
rate boarding-house. Preachers who have 
taken this road to fame bave generally suc- 
ceeded in attaining unto obscurity in every 
sense of the word. 

It is usual in a charge toa newly-installed 
pasior to impress upon him the importance 
of visiting his flock. A standard way of 
putting the idea is: “‘Get your congrega- 
tion by your feet.” Many try the feat, un- 
til they are utterly overwhelmed by defeat. 
They spend the week in handshaking, io 
how-do-you-dos, in pulling door-bells and in 
saluting babies with a pastorly kiss, until 
on the Sabbath they are startled by the 
churebgoing call, as by a fire-bell at mid- 
night, and rush away into the presence of 
their assembled hungry flocks, to act out 
before them a Bible-slapping, pulpit-pound- 
ing, barking performance, every noise of 
which sourds like the rasping and raking 
of the scoop-shovel on the bottom of the 
empty flour-barrel, 

If these brethren who act on the theory 
of getting their congregations by the feet 
have apy ideas, such asI find very useful 
in preaching, to begin with, a few years 
spent on foot will purge them of all sus. 
picion of ever having had anything of the 
kind. 

There are pastors—not a few of them, 
either, and confined to no one denomina- 
tion—the soil of whose minds bave been for 
years, yea, for decades, utterly exhausted, 
The soil may have been good once; but it 
has been overcropped and no phosphates 
no fertilizers have been put on. It has been 
stripped, .skinued, plowed shallow, and 
gullied until it is a desolation. 

It is a weakness of brethren thus marked 
to suppose that nobody can preach much 
except themselves end that their congrega- 
tions do not want to hear anybody else. 

Still, a cleareye can see, notwithstand- 
ing the completeness of the disguise, that 
the congregation of a brother of this class, 
having dwindled down to a few regulars, 
seems to be waiting for something. 

Fach weary countenance appears to ex- 
press a tiredness that may be translated into 
the following inquiries: How long, ob! 
etc., how long? Does no college want a 
president of the princely, snowy-haired, 
gold-headed-cane school? Does not even a 
charch-board want a secretary? Yet the 
years creep slowly by, until, at last, the 
congregation, both heartbroken and glad, 
find themselves made shepherdless by that 
great Foe which is not always and toalla 
foe. And, amid a rain of tears, not altogeth- 
er unmingled with sighs of relief, the dear, 
good old hero, having stood in his place for 
a generation and a balf, is borne down the 
aisle, feet first, the whole community agree- 
ing that everything he ever did was good, 
even and especially the very last thing. 

Remember I am not arraigning aged pas- 
tors and aged ministers generally as ob- 
structionists, standing in the way of full 
eburches. No. Manyof the most thought- 
ful, powerful, and attractive preachers of 
our day are now over sixty and will be 
fresh and masterful at ninety. God bless 
the old race of giants, the aged sons of 
thunder, who still linger in our pulpits! 

The trouble with the people is, they are 
hungry. They want thought, Gospel 
thought, eliminated of its platitudes, 
clothed in life, and presented to them so 
that they can see it, hear it, feel it, under- 
stand it, and practice it, if they want to. 
There is no considerable number of people 
who want doubt or skepticism from the 
pulpit. They can get enough of that else- 
where. They wantthe doctrines, precepts, 
warnings, commandments, and promises of 
the Bible made practical and applied to 
their lives. They want a preacher to un- 
derstand his business and bave the nerve to 
use the scalpel when it is needed, but be 
able to do so with skill and tenderness. 
They want Christ presented to them as a 
loving, living, personal, helpful friend and 
Saviour for every one of them. So I 
covclude with the idea with which I 
began: If your pulpits are filled as the 
flower fits ite sheath, the church will be 
filled as the acora fits its cup. I want to 


thank our young and beloved moderator | 


for the seeming lapeus lingua as Ga a 
him say, at the beginning, that the topic 

the evening was “Vacant Ministers and 
Unemployed Churches.” That has cen the 


“ 








subject and the only subject I have dis. 
‘cussed, and the only one that isto be dis- 
cussed in this particular connection; and, 
sir, your statement of it gave me the key- 
notes and, indeed, all the notes of this ad- 
dress. 

Addendum.—Doctor Cromo wishes it 
stated that the beautiful words concerning 
“the canvas,” “the marble and the bronze” 
employed in the earlier part of his remarks 
are taken from a recent (only partially pub- 
lished) eulogy pronounced on an ex-states- 
man by that greatest of living politico-re- 
ligious stalwart preachers, Rev. Dr. New- 
man, of New York. 

Hieutstows, N. J. 





OUR CONGRESS ON CHINESE 
IMMIGRATION. 


BY PROF. E. D. MORRIS, D. D. 


Tue difference between a politician and 
a statesman is essentially the difference be- 
tween policy and principle. The one seeks 
advantage, the other fullows afier equity. 
The one is moved by selfishness, the other 
by love of humanity. The one regards 
gain, the other seeks righteousness only. 
The one dwells in the present, the other 
forecasts and lives in and for the future. 
The one works for party, the other for the 
people. The one schemes, plots, connives; 
the other does battle manfully for honesty 
and honor. The one goes down, at last, to 
bis own place, forgotten even by the fac- 
tion he served; the other abides grand and 
imperishable in the esteem of the na- 
tion. 

The politician has his times of apparent 
triumph. His low views, his sordid schem- 
ing, his selfish temper sometimes have their 
way. Righteousness, humanity, religion 
sometimes go down before the clamor of 
party, the pressure of partisan interest. 
The future, with its broad result, yields to 
what the narrow exigencies of the present 
seem to require. The honor of the nation 
is prostrated before the temporary advantace 
of a factions and the politician, smal! of 
eyo, parr soul, clutches his transient 
gain and its about with the bad spoils 
he has taken, while the true statesman 
stands aside in silence and _ in 
grief. 

There can be little doubt that the pas- 
sage of the Chinese Bill in Congress was a 
victory for the politicians. It was, indeed, 
claimed that the philanthropy and even the 
religion of the country was demanding 
such legislation. It-was claimed that our 
national liberties were imperiled by the 
Chinese immigration, and one ardent soul 
was reported to be moved by fear lest our 
freedom as a people would be lost in the 
effort (as the admission of Chinese was 
called) to give liberty to all the world. 
And this in view of the fact that our gen- 
eral courts were declaring that a Chinaman 
could pever, under our Constitution, be- 
come acitizen! Some men who aspire to 
the title of statesman undertook to argue 
the question on the higher grounds of polit- 
ical principle and just regard for the public 
good; but all this was little better than 
pretense. This bad bill, as we all know, 
had its origin in the exigencies of party, 
here and here only. The problem of its 
managers has been to secure or to retain 
political ascendency on the Pacific Coast, 
and each party has endeavored to avail 
itself of the temporary feeling on that 
coast, at whatever cost of permanent prin- 
ciple. Twelve years ago, Senator Miller 
introduced into the Republican Convention 
at Sacramento, a resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted, recognizing the right 
of the General Government to “‘ restrict or 
prevent Chinese immigration”; yet, de- 
claring, as the sentiment of the Republic- 
ans of California, that ‘‘the adoption of 
non-intercourse in respect to China sur- 
renders to Europe the commerce of that 
Empire.” This Senator Miller went on to 
say and the Convention adopted the state- 
ment: 

“ We believe that the general prosperity 
will be ly enhanced by fostering com- 
mercial intercourse with Asia, and that the 
closing of our ports at this time inst 
Chinese immigra'ion would be most injurl- 
ous to the manetiel latenatis = this > 
teproach wu gence 
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over the Sevator and the Republican Party? 
The actual Chinese population of Califor- 
pia is very little greater now than in 1869; 
the commercial interests involved are 
greater by many millions, Has the spirit 
of the age changed? Has the intel- 
ligence of the American people un- 
dergone a relapse? Have there been any 
new discoveries in respect to the character 
and value of the Chinaman? Has the 
Pacific Coast got all it can out of him, so 
that it can now afford to throw bim, like a 
squeezed orange, into the sea? We all 
know exactly what the trouble is. The 
Democratic managers, with their singular 
scent for all low issues, all miserable oppor- 
ortunities, have found out that there is a 
fair chance to use as.an ally the popvflar 
hoodlum prejudice, now so current in the 
Farther West, and to gain temporary power 
and place by joining in the outcry: Away 
with the Chinaman! And the Republican 
leaders, just as anxious for power and for 
place, have trembled for the party, and, 
swallowing their own words about the intel- 
ligence of the American people and the 
spirit of the age, have joined in this 
wretched outcry and tried to drown the 
Democratic noise with more vociferous 
shouting. Thisis their present shame, Let 
us hope that they were more honest and 
manly in 1869 than we judge them to be in 
1882. Certainly their protestations were 
worthless then or their later declarations 
are worse than worthless now. At all 
events, what they seem to be anxious to do 
just now is to save the party—save the party 
and themselves! 

It is not surprising that nearly al) the 
Democrats in the House of Representatives 
voted for the bill, and perhaps it should 
not surprise us that nearly all the Green- 
backers followed their example; but, cer- 
tainly, the votes of half the Republicans 
present at the final passage must surprise 
and mortify the thousands of honest men 
who are Republicans from principle and 
to whom the intelligence of the American 
people, the spirit ef the age, the dictates of 
humanity, the rights of ind 50 on 
are not glittering phrases, to be shifted 
about or foresworn as the exigencies of 
party may seem to require, A reading of 
some of the speeches made in favor of the 
bill by Republicans, as well as Democrats, 
as found in the “Congressional Record,” 
makesa sad impression as to the capacity 
of the average congressman for real states- 
manship. While the speeches of Rice and 
Kasson, and Orth and Dawes, and some 
others exbibit clear apprehension of the 
question at issue, some of those on the op- 
posite side are really pitiful. One is led to 
wonder, in reading them, whether the old, 
thoughtful, heroic spirit of the Republican 
Party has fled. 

No thoughtful person could well object 
to proper restraints and limitations of im- 
migration, whether Asiatie or European. 
Many. justly fear that the admission to our 
shores and to all the privileges of citizen- 
ship of hundreds of thousands annually 
from all portious of Europe will expose our 
institutions and our civilization to very 
serious peril. That there are some speeial 
dangers in Asiatic immigration will not be 
denied, and that itis wise to provide proper 
safecuards against such dangers is readily 
admitted; but this congressional action 
goes entirely beyond all this, and, in the 
face of our national doctrine and practice 
for a century and of treaty regulations also, 
assumes a position of absolute prohibition, 
against which intelligent Americans, even 
on the Pacific Coast, wil], in their cooler 
moments, utter indignant protest. The 
weakness of this measure is illustrated by 
the very style of the speeches made in its 
defense. The plea of material interest was 
most feebly argned; the appeal to national 
sentiment was painfully inappropriate; the 
discussion of political principles was empti- 
ness; and the measure itself, to quote again 
from the Republican Convention of Sacra- 
prcipent July 22d, 1869, must be pronounéed 
3 “reproach upon tlie intelligence of the 
American people and contrary to the spirit 
of the age.” 

The country will thank the President for 
his judicious ‘avd really unanswerable 
veto. While he does not take such high 
ground as did President Hayes in his veto 
of the previous measure, Mr. Arthur bas, 
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treaty stipulations this bill involved and 

what bad consequences might be expected 

to follow from such restrictive legislation on 

our part. Heturns attention away from the 

possibility of temporary party gains to the 

future issues—commercial, political, social - 
—which would be sure to follow this legisla- 

tion. Although he does not present, as he 

might, the highest aspects of the question, 

especially those which are ethical or re- 

ligious, still the President deserves for his 

act the respect an@ thanks of the country 

and will receive for it new recognition from 

many who have hitherto stood much in 

doubt of him. If he has courage to take 

such a step as this, in the face of a majority 

of his own party in Congress, it is not un- 

reasonable to hope that he will do other 
things that shall command still higher re- 
spect. But perhaps the best veto is found 

in the quiet Memorandum of the Chinese 
minister appended to the message. Some 
of our congressmen, in their wretched fus 

tian and bluster about the inferiority of the 
Chinese, might blush a little at discovering 
how completely this little Memorandum 
brings into light the weakness and per- 
versity of this scheme. 


If, in defiance of the action of the Presi- 
dent, any such bill should yet become a 
law, the Chinese Government has the 
remedy in its own hands, and will, let us 
hope, have sagacity to use it. Let that gov- 
ernment enact alike restrictive measure, for- 
bidding all Americans to enter China for 
purposes of labor or trade for twenty years, 
and requiring all Americans now resident 
there to come under the troublggome pro- 
visions of a passport system. 8 would 
be the proper antidote. Nor would it be 
long before California, and especially San 
Francisco, to whose position and opportu. 
nity Mr. Arthur pays such fair tribute, 
would be calling either for the repea) of 
our own prohibitory laws or for sbips and 
cannon to thunder at the closed gates of 
China and compel them to open again to 
our citizens and our trade. Why is not 
such retributive legislation just? If the 
Chinaman comes here to earn money and 
then goes home to spend it, does not the 
American do likewise? If the Chinaman 
brings his habits and bis vices here, does 
not an American carry his habits and his 
vices also into China, often in forme that 
make us blush for our name as a Christian 
nation? The parallel between the Chinese 
immigration to our shores and the going 
of Americans by hundreds or even thou- 
sands to China on various errands of profit 
is too close by far to allow the conclusion 
that the first may justly be prohibited while 
the other sha]l go whither it will, unchal- 
lenged and unrestricted. 

But the one supremely painful element 
in the case is the bearing of all such legis- 
lation on the problem of evangelizing the 
Ckinese Empire. The Chinaman naturally 
views us in our totality as a Christian peo- 
ple and attributes our public action at once 
to the influence of our religion. He is in 
clined to view all Americans as Christians 
and all our laws as Christiav. He cannot 
easily make the spiritual distinction which 
we are compelled to make between the 
Church and the Republic. If he could 
make that distinction, be might reasonably 
inquire whether a religion was worth much 
which, after having been established on 
this continent from the beginning, is able 
so slightly to control even our national 
legislation on points involving mora] senti- 
ment and the rights of man; but, if he can- 
not or does not make it, what prospect is 
there that, having thus been repulsed by us 
from our shores 9s 8 pagan, and because he is 
such, he will cordially welcome our mis- 
sionaries to his home and give ready ear to 
a message which our national conduct be- 
lies? The effect of this sort of legislation 
cannot be otherwise than disastrous to 
evangelical work and influence among the 
Chinese, whether in this country or al 
home. In this country it will only excite, 
as it is already doing, to popular prejudice 
and to acts of violence, which will turn the 
Chinaman away from the faith we profess 
but dare not practice. In China it will 
simply expose our missionaries to public 
odium and put new obstructions in their 
path. Away with such legislation! Let 
veto on veto cover it and its edvocates with 
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LONGFELLOW, MARCH 24th, 1882. 
BY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 


Now thy long life of joy and grief is done, 

Wherethrough no bitter word thy spirit 
spake, 

Being strong to conquer sorroW for man’s 
sake. 

To-day thou art not in our shadow or sun, 

But where the unknown rivers rise and run 

At which thou bad’st all souls their sore 
thirst slake, 

Where rest and quiet are, and ne hearts 
break; 

The life thou didst predict thou hast begun. 


Thou doest inherit, now, thy “Silent Land,” 

Where it ts surely very good to be, 

O Soul, that hast been set at liberty | 

Last known, last welcomed of the Immortal 

Band, 

Upon thy grave, decked by thy country’s 
hand, 

I drop this spray of song from over sea. 

Loxpon, ENGLAND, 





POINTS OF AGREEMENT AMONG 
SPELLING REFORMERS. 


BY CHARLES P. G. SCOTT, PH. D., 
IwsTRUCTOR IN ANGLO-SaxON IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 








ADVOCATES ev speling reform hav frecwent 
ecezhun tu regret dhi carlesnes widh hwich 
sum ev dhar felo-refermera admit er giv cur- 
ensi tu statments injuriusli afecting dhi cos 
hwich e] hav at hart. Dhis is tru espeshali 
ev dhi statment efn med, and in verivs ferma 
ecod bai frenda ev dhi muvment, dhat der is 
no agrement amung refermere dhemselve aa 
tu dhi objects ev dhi referm and dhi méne 
bai hwich dhos ebjects ar tu be atand. In 
regard tu dhi later peint, an eminent filelo- 
jist and refermer sed, rbeentli: “Dhi viuz 
ev dhi propoeera ev niu methude ar so dis- 
cerdant dhat yunyun amung dhem ie, tu 6] 
skeming, impesibl ecsept under dhi heviest 
autward preshur. Shut up a craud ev dhem 
in a bilding, and premis dhat hwetever dha 
agre upon shal be acsepted, and fiu ev dhem, 
perhaps, wud cum aut aliv.”” 

Making diu alauans fer ite hiumurus egs- 
ajereshun, dhis statment ie sti) laikli tu du 
mischif in dhi mainde ev dhi public, hu wil 
net lisn tu eni prechment ev referm so leng 
as dha belbv dhi refermere tu be at wer 
amung dhemselvz. 

Dhar ar, ev cors, diferensee ev opinyun 
amung speling refermers, az dhar ar in everi 
erganizashun ev men hu hav a cemun end in 
viu ; but dhta diferensez ar net vaital. Dha 
censurn detels and ar censtantli groing les. 
Upen dhi jeneral prinsiple ev dhi referm and 
upen dhar practical aplicashun el refermere, 
ecsept a fiu frreconsailable, such as hang 
raund dhi ej ev everi grat muvment, ar sub- 
stanshali ev wun maind. It ma be wel tu 
stat sum ev dhi chef peints upen hwich dhar 
is jeneral agrement. 

1. Dhi speling ev Iynglish 
et tu be refermd. 

Upen dhis peint reformers ar glorivsli 
yunanimus. 

2 It can bS refermd. 

Anuther grat peint. It dua net neseserili 
felo frem dhi furst prepozishun. 6] men et 
tu bk purfect, but no man can be purfect. 

3% Dhi referm shud begin 
nau, 

Net necst yer er necst jenerashun. Sum 
sa: “O, reform wilcum sum da. It must 
cum grajuali. Taim wil bring it abaut.” 
But taim iz a gost ev dhi maind and haz no 
activiti. It iz men hu du thingz, hu upset 
erur and set up referm ; and dha never du 
enithing until dha begin. 

4.Dhi referm must rest en 
a fonetic basis. 

Such a basis iz faund bai analaizing dhi 
saundz ev dhi lapgwej and ficsing dhar 
cweliti, length, and relashunz. And her 
cumz in a veri impertant prinsipl : 

5. Onli bréd and wel-defaind 
distigeshunz ev saund shud 
be med. 

Everi saund, espeshali everi vauel saund, 
iz capabl ev an indefinit number ev varia- 
shunz widhaut les ev its aidentiti. M trand 
br can dizurn a duzn shedz ev ‘‘o,” fer in- 
stans, but wun leter wil du fer dhi hdl grop. 
An alfabet fer practical yus must net tak ndt 
ev miniut distigeshune. We hav onli tu 
faind a leter fer ech wel-defaind gr0p and 
we shal hav a practical fonetic alfabet. 

6 Dhi fonetic alfabet must 
be mead bai (1) corecting and 
(2) inerbsing dhi old alfabet, 





reformers 
stic at eni inerbs ev leters, but a2 tu dhi cer- 
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ecshun and regiulashun ev ahi yus ev dhi 
old letere, dhar is litl debat. 

7% Dhi old alfabet ma and 
shud be cerected (1) bai cen- 
faining beh leter tu its-orij- 
inal (Roman er Urli Inglish) 
pauer, (2) bai substitiuting 
it fer eni udher leter er com- 
bineshun ev letere nau hav- 
ing dhat pauer, and (3) bai 
dreping el sailent letere. 
Sum wud substitiute “ yuzhual”’ fer “‘ erij- 
inal”? (dhi yuzhual pauer ev “‘leng a,”’ fer 
egzampl, being far remuvd frem its orijinal 
pauer). In most cases, hauever, dhi ‘“yu- 
zhual’ ie dhi “‘orijinal’’ pauer. In acerd- 
ans widh dhis prepozishun, dhi pauers ev dhi 
“shert”’ vauele e, i, uar ficat beyend dispiut; 
dha ar saunded as in bet, bit, full. 
Dhi tu ferma ev dhi furst ev dhi vauels ar 
med significant, dhi older ferm ‘‘a” bbing 
yued fer dhi older and “ orijinal” saund, aa 
in “‘ father,” and dhi leter form “a” fer dhi 
later and “yuzhual’”’ saund, aa in ‘*bat.” 
Abaut ‘‘o” dhar ia debat, but dhi majeriti 
ev scelare favor dhi orijinal (nam) saund. 
@v dhi censonants dhi paure ev b, d, f, h, 1, 
mM, 0, p, T, 8, t, Vv, W, y, z ar ficst beyend dis- 
piut. Dhar haz bin hesiteshun abaut ¢ 
“ seft.”” We substitiut s “hard.” Sum wad 
reject it entairli, yusing k insted. Dhi waie- 
er and dhi preveling rul ie tu giv it yuni- 
fermli dhi “hard” pauer hwich it had in 
Ayglosacsun and clasic Latin, permiting dhi 
yus ov k az an ecazhunal ecwivalent. Widhe 
goz its sonant, g “hard.” Fer dhi “seft” 
saund j ie substitiuted. Dhi supurfiuus q ie 
drept ; elso x, unles yued as an ecaziliunal 
ecuivalent ev cs. Substitiusyne—as ev 
“rapt” for “wrapped,” ‘‘prest’” fer 
“pressed,” ‘‘ wisht” fer “ wished,” “lens” 
for “‘ lens,” “‘ biznes” for “* business,” “ sin- 
der’ fer “ cinder,” “ jem” fer “ gem,” “sed’’ 
for ‘‘ said’’—ar jenerali apruvd. Widh such 
reguilashun and substitiushun, meni wurda 
can be cempletli reformd ; but fer udhers 
an incrés ev letere is absolutli neseseri. 

8 Dhi o14 alfabet ma and 
shud bb inerbasat (1) bai dhi 
invenshun ev niu letéere, or 
(2) bai dhi yus ev niu dal- 
grafs. 

Ov dhbes tO devaisez, ahi furst ie most in 
favor fer vauels, dhi seceund’ fer consonants. 
Dhus, fer dhi vauele in “not” and “ but’ 
ar med dhi niu letere 6 and vu, bast en o and 
u respectivli; so dhi transishunal forms « 
and & fer lenge and i respectivli; and so 
dhi “niu” a, reali an enshent ferm, in 
familyar yus in script and italics ; hens, dhi 
resulting difthenge ai, an, ei. For censo- 
nants dhi niu daigrafs dh and zh ar suported. 
Fer dhke, hauever, and fer dhi vdher censo- 
nant daigrafs th, gh, mg, and dhi. dub! censo- 
nant ch, single letere hav bin invented and 
ar woidli apruvd and yuad. 

9% Niu letere must bk simp! 
in ferm and must hava jen- 
eral rezemblans tu dhi old 
letera. 

Eespkriens hae shon dhat letera ev com- 
plecs ferm ar impracticab), and dhat “‘ cwkr’’ 
er ‘‘ed-luking”’ letera wil net be acsepted. 
Dhi recwaired rezemblans tu dhi old letere 
must ecstend tu hait, width, shap, curving, 
fasing, shading, and inclinashuyn. In dhbe 
respects dhi old leters fel intu a fiu distinct 
but interlect grups. Niu letere must cen- 


ferm. 

10. Dhi vanele shud bb ranjd 
in pare, and dhi leng distin- 
guisht frem dbi short, hwen 
neseseri bai a macro6én. 

In everi cas, a “‘leng’’ vauel difers frem 
its “shert” in cweliti as wel as in cwen- 
titi; but dhi diferens ov cwellti is tu slait 
tu recwair separet notashun, ecsept perhaps 
betwen leng and shert e and Jeng and shert i, 
hwar dhi transishunal “leng”’ ferme « and & 
ar cenvenyent and ar waidli yOsxed. Menj 
prefur, hauever, separet caractera fer el) dhi 
leng vauels. 

Dhee ar but a fiu ev dhi meni peints ev 
agreement amung dhi speling refermers ; but 
dhba fiu peints comprehend a gret dbl, and 
sho a substanshal yunanimiti, profetic ev ful 
cencerd and fainal traiumf. Let dhi frends 
ev dhi referm tak n‘u hart. Noelej and rben 
and dhi spirit ev dhi aj ar on dhar said; 
enli apathi, ignorans, and a lit! blaind senti- 
ment ar epoed. (Clraus dhat apathi, enlaitn 
dhat ignorans, bb peshent widh dhat senti- 
ment and dhi spirit ev dhi ej wil asurt itself, 
ahi slo, gud-nachurd Public wil becum a 
speling refermer, and dhi cee wil bB wun. 
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THE PECULIAR TEMPTATIONS OF 
MINISTERS. 
IL 


BY GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, D. D. 





A speciat temptation of ministers, not 
mentioned in a previous article, is to 
become spiritually narrow, and, there- 
fore, un-Christlike. Narrowness can best 
be defined negatively. It is a chronic 
inablity to see the cogency of an oppo- 
bent'’s argument and an inability to appie- 
clate his positina sufficiently to enable one 
to make use of the best means of enticing 
him to bigher ground, The hardest thing 
for @ professional man to do, who has given 
his life to the exposition of certain truths, 
is to admit that one who radically differs 
from him retains the right to be treated 
with respect and deference. It will always 
remain an inscrutable mystery how any 
man can fail to see certain things as we sce 
them, and still hold fast to his common 
sense in other matters upon which we both 
agree. Bigotry in religion is the legitimate 
child of religious zeal. It is the milk of 
human kindness ia a curled condition. 
Ardent feeling and the sword always go to- 
gether, The indifferent find it easy to be 
charitable; but itis historically true that 
the heart which ison fire is apt to have a 
thumbscrew somewhere within reach. 
Underneath all earnest thinking and feeling 
is the irresistible tendency of zeal to be one- 
sided and unfair. In the Roman Church 
the tortures of the Inquisition simply ex- 
pressed the square root of a desire to serve 
God; or, to change the figure, that Church 
wus so determined to be a solid unit for the 
cause of Christ that it ended by becoming a 
vulgar fraction, aud in morals a quarter too 
much is as vicious as a quarter too little. 
The argument by which one who is thor- 
oughly orthodox or who thinks he is de- 
fends the discretionary application of 
“apostolic blows and knocks” is almost a 
syllogism. If I were an agnostic, | should 
try to prove the imperfection of the uni- 
verse by emphasizing the fact that every 
virtue hasa tendeacy to get out of plumb, 
and that a virtue out of plumb is the most 
vicious kind of vice. 

It seems to be next to impossible, to illus- 
trate this tendency to pvarrowness, for a 
mivister to speak of science with the re- 
spect which is undoubtedly its due, and I 
am half inclined to think that the atti- 
tude of the world toward the Church is 
partly caused by the attitude of the Church 
toward scienJific research. The mere 
looker on in Vienna gets the impression 
that the exploration of the higher domains 
of physics is not exactly to be encouraged ; 
that theology is just @ little timid about 
possible results. No greater harm can 
be done, both to science and religion, than 
for the one to defy and the other to de- 
pounce. Antagonism, is as unnatural aod 
unnecessary as a quarrel between two 
brothers. And yet, some of the brethren 
who sneer at Romanism, because it tbreat- 
ened Galileo, for asserting that the 
Ptolemaic system wes an error, and which 
did it honestly and with a single determin- 
ation to support the claims of the Bible 
against all comers, take almost the 
same ground regarding scientific research 
and repeat the facts of history by using 
almost the same arguments, 

Religion will always be “‘the best armor 
a man can have and the worst cloak,” and 
the profoundest skepticism cannot make it 
otherwise. If it were merely a theory, we 
might tremble, for theories must needs 
change as information grows greater; but 
it is more than a theory—it is a fact, it isa 
very stubborn fact, and, like the force of 
gravitation, it holds you even while you 
deny its existence. If it had been only a 
ghost, it would huve disappeared long ago, 
for the hour of cock-crowing inv the history 
of the world has long since passed. I am 
persuaded that faith is of two kinds. First, 
there are those who have faith in our inter- 
pretation of the Book and mistake it for 
faith in the Book itself; aod, second, there 
are those who believe that the Book is the 
veritable Word of God and that it is possible 
that we, while conning itin a dim light, 
may have spelled the word wrong. The first 
class find it bard to give a hearty wel- 
come to the tentative or the demonstra- 
ted statements of physical science, and 
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unconsciously create the impression which 
has gone abroad that to be scientific 
one must needs be skeptical and that it is 
dangerous for a Christiao to enter the ter 
ritory where facts abound. The natural 
retort by daring investigators is that relig- 
ion appea!d entirely to the emotions, never 
to the mind. Both positions are equally 
false. While it is true that certain scien- 
tists are not technically Christians, it is also 
gloriously true that the tendency.of a pre- 
ponderance of scientific thought, even in 
this age, in which research is intoxication, 
isin the direction of the Church and cor- 
roborates its essential dogmas, ‘The second 
class believe that. the Word of God is but 
the echo of the work of God, or that the 
work of God is but the echo of the Word 
of God. Iv going from the Word to the 
echo or from the echo to the Word, 
one may easily lose his way; but, if 
he persists, he is sure to find out, at 
last, that they both say the same thing. 
We do but play at religion when we ex- 
hibit fear. Our one cry ought to be: ‘‘ Give 
us facts; give us more facts; give us all the 
facts.” When you take the bridle off a 
young colt’s heed and turn bim into the 
pasture, he paws tuc sod in excitement; 
he rears and kicks o..d tears about the field 
as though he were the very spirit of de- 
struction. It is better not to attempt to 
calm him, but to let bim have his own 
sweet will. Let him do his best or his 
worst, according to his mood. You may 
keep perfectly still, for there is sure to 
come a time when his digestive organs will 
teach him what bis exuberance of spirits 
made him forget—viz., that you alone can 
give him oats to eat, and at the setting of 
the sun he will draw near and rub his nose 
against your shoulder, and ask you for that 
which he must have and which he does 
not seem to be able to get for himself. 
Science is the colt and the world; nay, the 
universe is its pasture, but, after all is said 
aud done, religion represents the oats, and 
the colt and the oats are sure to come to- 
gether at last. 

This leads me to say that another tempta- 
tion is to confine our reading within a limit 
so circumscribed that our preaching be- 
comes less effective than it would other- 
wise be. I know that the scholarship of 
the ministry cannot be universal and I 
bow my head in reverence before the fact 
that hosts of consecrated men have gone 
through life without the assistance of 
many books or much learning and car- 
ried with them to the other shore abun- 
dant testimony to efficient work; but we 
must not, therefore, forget that not only 
are souls to be saved to-day, but also a 
cause to be advocated, that souls may be 
saved to-morrow. That cause is a kind 
of Waterloo where the conflict goes on 
continually. Christianity as a necessary 
personal experience is beyond a peradven- 
ture; but Christianity as a system of thought 
has not yet reached its highest interpreta- 
tion. The bliss of life is the daily widen- 
ing of one’s horizon. Lessing echoed the 
ambition of the ages and of the archangels 
when he said that, if God held absolute truth 
in his right hand and the search for truth 
in his left hand, and gave him the right 
to choose, he would choose the left hand. 
Our reading ought to keep pace with the 
thought of thetime. The actual outlook 
upon physics, upon political economy, and 
upon theology is constantly changing from 
a standpoint that is high to one that is still 
higher, and, if we have traveled far and 
are proud of our journeying, we have no 
right to be satisfied, for the air above us 
is filled with the voice which eays: “ Eye 
hath not yet seen, nor ear heard, nor the 
heart of man conceived the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love 
Him.” 

The seminary teaching which I received 
at Cambridge was, at least, twenty years 
behind the time; and, though I do my best, 
I find it difficult to catch up and keep up. 
I would almost venture to say that the best 
thought in the pews is far ahead of the best 
thought in some of our pulpits concerning 
the relation of undisputed facts to the 
stability of the Church’s creed. Ministers 
are so hampered by parish work that it is 
not easy to find time for careful study, and 
the tendency of such work is to destroy the 
inclination to study. They are apt to use 
the methods ef applying religious thought 
to the lives of their people, which long siice 


became inoperative, and then to wonder 
why they are not more successful. They 
fight the demon of doubt who was exorcised 
by their fathers, and fail to hit the new resi- 
dent who occupies the furnished apartment 
of his departed friend. 


I think there is unspeakable refreshment 
and an infinite variety and wealth of illus- 
tration in that part of the domain of 
science which is easily within reach. As 
the preacher’s auxiliary, its importance 
cannot be exaggerated.. It enables him to 
touch the consciousness of bis people as 
perceptibly as sulphuric acid eats into 
copper, and most certainly reassures him 
as to the eternal foundations on which 
the facts of revelation rest. So far as the 
essentials of religion are concerned, we need 
be no more troubled than when the spray 
dashes against the headland. The Bible 
will always be ‘‘a stream where the ele- 
phant may swim and the lamb may 
wade,” as Gregory quaintly puts it. When 
Tyndall is driven to such desperation that 
he is compelled to give a new definition to 
matter, and by his definition to beg the 
whole question; when we discover in his 
most deliberate criticism of the superna- 
tural that be bas too much respect for bis 
soul to explicitly deny that he has a soul; 
and when we find him admitting, with 
great candor, that between the limit of the 
most powerful microscope and the far-off 
limit of the molecule there is a vast 
region in which energies possibly 
exist of which science is  utter'y 
ignorant, we can congratulate ourselves 
that the wisest utterance of agnosticism is 
almost adiope that Christianity may prove 
to be true. This is the cry of the eagle, 
and it sounds like a wail of despair for 
itself. We have nothing to do with the 
flocks of geese who fill the ears of men 
with their sonorous quacks, and whose 
object is not to save Rome, but to destroy 
Zion. 

I want to suggest a more careful reading 
of fresh works of science, as an intellectual 
stimulus and as an antidote to the spiritless 
way in which much of our pulpit work is 
done. Not that I would secularize the 
pulpit; I would only render its services 
more attractive and effective. The Gospel 
story will always remain theepic of history. 
It is unique in every way and the simplicity 
of ite ministry is the glory of the ages; but 
now, asin every age of the past, the minis- 
ter must be equipped to meet the peculiar 
objections which lie in the popular mind 
and to defend religion at every point where 
an attack is made. 

For myself, I think [ never get so near to 
Heaven as I do when, after reading the 
15th chapter of St. John and wondering 
how such glorious things can be true, I sit 
for an hour in the laboratory of Lionel 
Beale, looking through his microscope, 
which magnifies three thousand linear 
diameters and upward, and tremulously 
follow while he leads me to a nerve center, 
ora white blood corpuscle, or a bit of the 
gray matter of the brain, and shows me 
qthe germinal atom at work building with 
the unerrivg accuracy of a master carpen- 
ter, following a plan, and tells me that the 
last word of science is that mere force 
does not build, except in the sense in which 
the laborer is said to put up the dwelling- 
house, and that there is in the human or- 
gavization an overséer, called mind or 
soul, and then adds that the overseer is 
independent of the body and that there 
is no scientific reason to suppose that he 
will not live after its decay and disso- 
lution. 

And now I am asked to name the remedy 
for these various temptations, How can 
they best be avoided? Theseis but one 
way, and thatis by living above them. If 
it is our habit to bold personal relations 
with the Father of all, to abide humbly 
and continually under his roof, the appetite 
for souls will grow by what it feeds on. 
Then temptations are forceful, because we 
are terribly human; but they must needs 
lose their power in great part if our re- 
newed consecration keeps pace with our 
widening wisdom and experience. To live 
under the shadow of the Almighty is to 
live in the light of the truth, which grows 
more and more unto the perfect duty. The 
remedy is easy to tell; but it is not easy, it 





| is godlike to apply it 
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DR. BELLOWS AND E. E. HALE. 





BY PROFESSOR 8. M. HOPKINS, D.D. 


I am moved by the recent death of that 
distinguished ornament of the Unitarian 
pulpit, Dr. Bellows, to relate the following 
incidents. In October, 1880, Dr. Bellows, 
Rev. E. E. Hale, and several other Unitari- 
au ministers, on their way from attending a 
convention of their order, at Saratoga, to 
assist at the dedication of a Unitarian 
church in Buffalo, stopped over a day at 
Auburn, and held public services in the 
Universalistchurch. Some of us received 
from friends who were in particular sympa- 
thy with them an invitation to attend 
which we cheerfully accepted. Others 
went out of respect to these distinguished 
visitors and to enjoy the pleasure of hear- 
ing them speak. Of the rather scattering 
audience, certainly one-half were ‘‘ ortho- 
dox” Christians. Dr. Bellows presided, 
and introduced the services with reading 
the Scriptures and prayer, which he fol- 
lowed with an address,in a style of such 
evangelical tenderness and charity as was 
well calculated to win all hearts. The 
reverence expressed for Christ, the waiving 
of all secturian views, the insistence on tke 
common interest among all Chiistians to 
stand shoulder to shoulder against the de- 
moralizing and destructive influences at 
work in society, ana the bevigniiy and gra- 
ciousnese of the speaker’s manner made the 
happiest impression. 

Just as he was ending his remarks, Rev. 
E. E. Hale entered the church and mounted 
the pulpit. Dr. Bellows we had seen and 
heard before in Auburn, but never Mr. 
Hale. We were familiar with him as a 
magazine and newspaper writer and had 
learned to admire and love him in advance. 
Particularly, we had read that charming 
story of the poor men of Lyons, “In His 


’ Name,” and had associated the thought of 


Mr. Hale not only with the finest literary 
culture, but witha tender sympathy with 
whatsoever was Christian. We were not 
without our prejudices against Unitarians; 
but we th if all Uniiarians were like 
so noble a p and Christian thinker as 
Dr. Bellows and so warm a sympathizer 
with Cbrist’s poor as Mr. Hale there could 
be very little contention between us. 

Mr. Hale’s presence was neither attract- 
ive nor repulsive. Weshould have augured 
nothing in particular from the rather 
heavily bearded and moustachioed face 
which looked at us from beside the kind, gen- 
tlemanly, and intellectual visage of his older 
associate. Possibly the first impression 
was a little disappointing; but, no matter 
for that, we were prepared to listen to him 
with ready sympathy. 

Mr. Hale laid his manuscript on the desk 
and proceeded to read. Whether it may 
have been a report that he had read at the 
Saratoga Convention or an old address at 
some meeting of bis brethren‘in the faith 
was a matter for conjecture. Quite cer- 
tainly it was not prepared for any such 
audience as he bad before him. He soon 
launched out into sarcastic and witty reflec- 
tions on other denominations of Christians; 
ridiculed their methods of work and the 
absurd enthusiasm they showed in saving 
souls. This last idea, indeed, seemed con- 
siderably to stir his bile. More than once 
he returned to the thought and expressed 
his supreme contempt for men who could 
occupy themselves with the business of 
“‘saving their poor, little, miserable souls.” 
The tone in which these sentiments were 
uttered was not calculated any the more to 
commend them. There was an acerbity. 
about it that contrasted somewhat pain- 
fully with the benignity of the first speaker. 
In short, we were io a process of being rapid- 
ly disillusioned. Our enthusiasm melted 
away, and we were by no means sorry 
when Mr. Hale came to the end of his long 
diatribe and folded up his manuscript. 

Dr. Bellows, no doubt, perceived the.dis- 
agreeable impression that had been made, 
and, I believe, was himself burt at the tone 


of Mr. Hale’s remarks. He followed in a 


few words of marked though kindly-ex- 
pressed dissent. God forbid, he said, that 
we should allow ourselves to speak slight 
ingly of such a thing as the salvation of the 
soul—a thought of tremendous importance 
and well calculated to arouse our deepest 
emotions. I am happy to add that another 
of the Unitarian ministers present rebuked 
in even stronger terms the levity and incon 
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sideration of Mr. Hale’s remarks. The 
sentiment of a few “‘ illiberal” Auburn peo- 
ple is, of course, a matter of no conse- 
quence to Mr. Hale; but perhaps he may 
bave reflected afterward that it was hardly 
best to make just such an improvement of 
the opportunity he enjoyed of softening 
prejudices against bis Cburch and confirm- 
ing affection aud regard for himself. Cer- 
tainly, if our Unitarian friends wish to make 
a favorable impression anywhere by means 
of Mr. Hale, they would do well to keep 
him personally at home and only send 
copies of the story “in his name.” 

There is a little appendix to be added to 
this reminiscence. At the close of the serv- 
ices I went forward and exchanged 
friendly greetings with Dr. Bellows and 
invited him to visit our new and fine hall 
and library building. In the afternoon I 
met one of the classes, as usual, and pro- 
ceeded with alecture, in course, on the his- 
tory of Christian doctrine. I had gone but 
a little ways, when the door opened, and my 
friend, Major William Gray Wise, entered, 
followed by Dr. Bellows. They were pro- 
vided with seats, and, after a few words of 
explanation, I went on with the lecture. 
The subject was the Arian controversy and it 
gave occasion naturally for various uncom- 
plimentary remarks on the logic of those 
who deny the supreme divinity of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. When the bour lacked ten 
minutes or so of being exhausted, I arrested 
the reading, and, addressing Dr, Bellows, 
said it would give the class and myself 
great pleasure to hear some remarks from 
one whom we had long been accustomed to 
honor as a Christian patriot and pulpit 
orator. 

Without the least hesitation, Dr. Bellows 
rose and proceeded to address his ‘ young 
brethren” in a strain of truly paternal kind- 
ness and wisdom. He urged on them the 
immense importance of the most thorough 
and careful study of the great questions 
presented by history and philosophy, in view 
of the dangerous assaults made at the 
present time on the common faith. He 
thought the peints in dispute between the 
various sects of Christiansygpere of light 
importance, compared with the great truths 
they were called upon to defend together, 
against the enemies of all religion, the 
materialists and agnostics of the day. 

In regard to the doctrine of the divinity 
of Christ, he fully admitted that it had had 
its necessary place in the course of the de- 
velopment of Christian doctrine. He did 
not see how the Primitive Church could 
have withstood the disruptive and antago- 
nistic influences she was called to en- 
counter without the unity and enthusiasm 
begotten of this doctrine. His own opinion 
was that the time for insisting on it had 
passed by, and that other doctrines, having 
a directer relation to the prevalent phi- 
losophies and condition of society, demand 
attention. 

This particular view was not likely, of 
course, to make any impression on the minds 
of the students; but it is equally certain 
they would not soon forget the lesson of 
charity and Christian courtesy presented in 
the person of the speaker. 

The Lorp grant unto him (and unto us) 
to flud mercy of the Lonp in that day. 

AUBURE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 








WHAT AUNT JERUSHA THOUGHT 


ABOUT THE ANDOVER PROFESSOR- 
SHIP. 


BY THE REV. PLINY STEELE BOYD. 


“‘ Yer’ oughter heard Parson Hopeful 
this morning, Richard. Didn’t he give it to 
“em, though, on givin’ tothe Lord? Lots o’ 
folks, he says, wants to give their money 
to the Lord, and then give Him directions as 
to what to do with it! Sometimes they’ll in- 
Vest it for Him; or put it into some good 
Payin’ business, where they can keep the 
cont rol of it’s long ’s they live, then tie it 
Up tn their will, so 't He can’t spend it only 
jest as they say!” : 

This was saia at the dinuer-table, where 
Uncle Isaac and Richard, of the Princeton 
Seminary and Cousin Katie were the inter- 
ested listeners, Richard was spending his 
Spring vacation at Aunt Jérusha’s and 
&ssisting Cousin Katie in some special liver- 
ary work which she had in band; but, on 
Raturday, he had volunteered to trim the 
orer trees, and, while about to descend the 
ladder, @ gust of wind swayed the timb so 
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that the ladder slipped a little and he fell to 
the ground, 

“ A new illustration of the fall of man,” 
Katie remarked; ‘‘but quite an improve- 
ment upon the first, since you didn’t feel so 
but that you could get up again.” 

The injury was not serious; but a lame 
shoulder detained him from church and 
gave Katie an excuse for keeping him com- 





pany. 

‘**I should like to have heard him,” re- 
plied Richard; ‘‘ but can’t you report the 
sermon, for our benefit? It may take the 
place of our after-dinner talk.” 

**I dunno but I can, an’ I dunno asI can. 
Fact is, I didn’t hear much o’ the sermon. 
The parson sot me to thinkin’, an’ when I 
git to thinkin’ I don’t know no more.” 

‘Why, Mother, what were you thinking 
about so abstractedly?” asked Katie. 

“Distractedly, you might say. I couldn’t 
think o’ nothin’ but that Andover Perfes- 
sorship you’s a-readin’ about las’ night, in 
which the lecturer couldn’t say nothin’ but 
what the Visitors said; and they couldn’t 
say nothin’ but what Madame Phebe Phillips 
said they oughter say, an’ I wouldn’t be a 
mite surprised ef somebody put her up to 
it. Now, I should jest like ter know whose 
money ‘twas that Madame Phillips undowed 
or undid that feeological chair with. The 
parson said all our money was the Lord’s, 
anyway, even before we give it to him. 
Then whose isit after we give it to him? 
His text was: ‘‘ The earthis the Lord’s and 
the fullness thereof.” If we give him any- 
thing; we give him hisown. Then I should 
like to know what right the founders had 
to take the Lord’s money to undower a per- 
fessorship, jest to give sly digs at them 
Armeenians and Snabellians, I don’t like 
’em any too wel] myself; but I wouldn’t 
hire a man with the Lord’s money to pester 
the life out of ’em. Ain’t they the Lord’s 
children?” 

“‘Endow, Mother; you mean endowed,” 
suggested Katie. ‘The professorship was 
endowed to teach theology, not to pester 
apybody.” 

‘Yes, L understand; but didn’t you read 
a long creed, about which the founders 
could hardly agree themselves an’ which 
none on ’em could understand; but what 
they insisted on was that the Perfessor 
should swear every five years to pitch it 
tpsissimis verbis, or somethin like that, at 
the Armeenians, while the Board o’ Visitors 
and Trustees should stand by an’ shout ‘ Sick 
em’ ™» 

**Oh! that’s only the by-play,” suggested 
Uncle Isaac. ‘‘The real object is to teach 
theology.” 

‘*Mebbe ’tis; but they shouldn’t insist so 
kantankerously on the by-play. l’d keep 
"em teachin’ feeology all the time, an’ not 
waste their precious minutes mumblin’ over 
what somebody, ’t didn’t have any money, 
told Madame Phillips they thought the Per- 
fessor’d ought to keep a-sayin’.” 

‘**That’s what the Professor’s to teach. It 
designates the kind o’ theology which is to 
come from that chair,” said Uncle Isaac. 

‘‘ITdunno’s I’ve any fault to find with 
the kind 0’ feeology. It’s the principle o 
the thing that worries me. As if a live 
man couldn’t tell what to teach as well as 
any generation long dead could tell him. 
What right have I to dictate what Per- 
fessor Park’s successors shall teach or what 
the Trustees shall believe for the next five 
thousand years? Instead o’ sayin’ the creed 
should never be changed a particle, they’d 
better require the Trustees to construct a 
new one every quarter of acentury. Why, 
I should like to know what right I or they 
have to chain the wheels o’ Truth’s cbariot 
to a post?” 

“Give it up!” said Uncle Isaac. ‘‘ Per- 
haps you don’t recognize the right now; 
but, if you should endow another seminary 
or another chair at Andover, what’s to 
bender your sayin’ what kind 0’ doctriue 
must be taught on the Jerusha founda- 
tion? ” 

“ Nothin’, p’r’aps; but I hope I’ve got a 
grain o’ sense left. Ef! give the money to 
the Lord, can’t I trust him to make good 
use of it? An’ ef I start a seminary to in- 
struct Richard's great-grandchildren in fee- 
ology, shall 1 insist on their beiu’ taught 
what the Lord don’t want ‘em taught? I 
kin trust the Lord to find some une that 
koows more’o I do what to teach ‘em. I’m 
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know the best way of stating it three hun- 
dred years from now? The conceit o’ the 
thing is past all endurance. I may be mis- 
taken in some things —” 

*« Hardly, Mother; hardly!” 

«*« Wa’al, it’s supposable. I may be mis- 
taken; an’ like enough Jobn Calvin made 
one mistake—a little one, perhaps, but a 

mistake, nevertheless; an’ l’ve no right to 

use the Lord’s money to hire some one to 

keep on repeatin’ my mistakes, or Calvin’s 

little mistake, or to insist on its bein’ taken 

for orthodoxy by those who have a chance 

to know better. Calomel bas saved bun- 

dreds o’ lives, I haven’t a doubt; but, ef I 

was a-goin’ to found a hospital, wouldn’t it 

be as well to let the doctors give something 

else, when they find a medicine that'll do 

better’n calomel?” 

“But, in case you should found the hos- 

pital,” interposed Richard, ‘‘and should 

bind the trustees to have calomel adminis- 

tered regularly to all: ‘ients troubled with 

biliousness, how could tue coming genera- 
tions honorably disregard your expressed 
wishes?” 

“If the trustees should ever be wise 
enough to discover that another treatment 
from the one prescribed was more condu- 
cive to health, they would be in duty bound 
to disregard my expressed wishes, in defer- 
ence to my real wishes. What I want is 
that the hospital should be the greatest pos- 
sible blessing to the sick. 

“If it were a seminary, my real wish 
would be that its instruction be biblical, 
healtbful, and sensible; that its influence 
be as good as possible in securing the 
spiritual welfare and strengthenin’ the faith 
of the pupils. That would be my real iu- 
tent, whatever the expressed directions, 
Doubtless, the true intention of Madame 
Phillips’s act was to secure such instruction 
at Andover as would redouna most to God's 
glory. Under the advice of those who 
didn’t furnish the money, the intent may 
bave been clumsily stated. If, in the judg- 
ment of the Trustees, the interests of God's 
Kingdom can be secured more certainly by 
a disregard of her expressed requirements 
than by obedience to them, then her real 
intentions require them to act accordingly. 
When the expressed will defeats the real 
intent, the Trustees are solemnly bound to 
take the part of the latter. They are in 
duty bound to regard the interests of the 
souls instructed for the sake of the souls to 
be instructed by them, in deference to the 
real intent of the founders. 

‘* When the Lord’s money is wanted to pro- 
pagate the Lord’s trutb, I huve no right, in 
obedience to anybody’s will, to use it to 
propagate some mistaken view of John 
Calvin. I can’t call it my money after giv- 
ing it tothe Lord. 

‘Tl like the pears that grow on the trees 
you were trimming yesterday. But, if Katie 
wants to have them grafted with a variety 
which she likes better, when the trees come 
into her possession, that’s her privilege. 
I've no right to the trees after I’m dead 
and gone. Parson Hopeful would say: 
‘They are the Lord’s trees, an’, when I’ve 
got through usin’ ’em and left ’em to Katie, 
I’ve no claim on ’em whatever. I’ve no 
moral right to say they shall go on bearin’ 
Bartletts and Duchesses for the comin’ gev- 
erations. The Lord and them he puts in 
charge of ’em will look out for that. What 
I want is that Katie and her children shall 
have the fruit. If they prefer Seckel, or 
some other kind, let ’em graft ’em over. 
I’ve furnished the land and the trees. 
That’s the foundation. Now they must 
look out for the fruit.’” 

“ Well, suppose you should change your 
mind before making your will, and should 
say in that instrument that the trees must 
not be gridfted with any other variety. What 
then ?” asked Richard. 

‘* Well, they must do as they’re a min’ter. 
When I get to Heaven, I shall see my mis- 
take and chenge my inind agin’ and be 
glad to have thew graft the trees,” 

** Well, since the Andover Trustees are in 
the fix they are, what is the right thiog 
for them to do ?” 

** Ez I suid, the Parson sot me to think- 
in’, an’ 1 made it out suthio’ like this: The 
‘real Intent’ of Mudame Phillips, evc., the 
founders of the perfessorship, was to have 
a sound biblical, scientific, Cualvisistic 
theology taught there forever, The Trust- 





pretty likely to teach now, if he were seated 
in the Andover chair. Considerin’ all the 
light that since hisday has broken forth 
out of the Word and considerin’ the growth 
he has made, what now would he be likely 
to regard as God’s truth? That should be 
taught. The founders have been in Heaven 
long enough to see their mistake. Not one 
of them would wish to have it perpetuated. 
In deference to their real intent, though in 
disregard of their writien will, the Trust- 
ees and Visitors should appoint the man for 
that work whose instruction would result 
in the very good which the founders wished 
to secure. That seems to me honorable 
and Christian, What do you think? 
“Perhaps I’m too young to decide such 
a question. Ican say for your view that 
it seems to have the merit of practical com- 
mon sense; but it isn’t red tape. Common 
sense is undoubtedly a divive gift; whether 
red tape isa divine institution is a debat- 
able question. I move we refer it to the 
Congregational Club.” 

It was so referred, 

AncsBuRY, Mass. 





THE COUNT DI CAMPELLO'S 
NEW MOVEMENT. 


BY R. J. NEVIN, D.D. 





Tne Labarum, of whose program I gave 

a synopsis in a recent letier, made its ap- 

pearance, faithful to the promise of its 

program, on the fifteenth of March, It 

would seem a small sheet in America, but 

is quite equal in size and general appenr- 

ance to the average Italian journal. 1t will 

appear daily, except Sundays, 

The leading article iv its first number, 

headed ‘“‘Not a Single Stone,” is in an- 
swer toa statement put forth seme days 
ago bya North Ltulian newspaper, to the 
effect that probably this pew paper, which 
based itself on Cavour’s motto—" A Free 
Church io ‘a Free State’—would a !vocate 
the realization of this, in accordance with 
the wild and visiopary scheme lately put 
forward by some foreign papal organs, 
that Italy should give up to the Popes the 
City of Rome, Castel Gaudolfo, and the 
neurest seaport to Rome, so that the Papacy 
might exist,in the midst of the Ltalisn 
nation, as “a Free Church”—that is, us an 
independent, though somewhat microscopic 
absolutism. The fanatics who have pro- 
posed such an arrangement of the exixting 
difficulties between Italy and the Vatican, 
forget always that the days of absolutism 
in Europe have..forever pussed, and that 
even such an absolutism: ip miniature as it 
is suggested might be established in favor 
-f the Papacy could not be long toleiated 
in the midst of Constitutional Europe. The 
humanity which moves men to-day for the 
freeing of slaves everywhere, for the pro- 
tection of animals from arbitrary cruelty 
would not bear long the spectacle of moral 
wrong that would be forced upon the eyes 
of the civilized world by the continuance 
of the temporal power of the Popes over 
even a few unhappy subjects. Such a blot 
could not be long permitted on the face of 
Europe. The Labarum says well: 

“ We hold that not a single stone should be 
given up that Italy may bave acquired in the 
fulfillment of her destinies. Rome, or, atleast, 
apart of it, might bave been left tothe Pope 
a good while before the Italian guns opened 
the breach at the Porta Pia; but any sach 
compromise now would be an anachronism 
which would perpetuate disorder and revolu- 
tion, not only in Rome, but throughout Italy. 
As to guranties, ion our opinion, there is now 
not so much need that the state should give 
guaranties to the Pope and Curia as that 
these should give guaranties to Italy that they 
will not offend against her laws and security.” 

There is a great dea) of force in this. 
For nearly twelve yeurs the Italian Gov- 
ernment bus hovestly maiotained the guar- 
anties which it offered to the Papacy. Dur- 
ing the whole of that time the Papacy has 
been ip active and incessant conspiracy 
against the liberties and life of the Italian 
people. It iscoming to ve high time that 
this people, whose divine right to the gov- 
ernment of their own lund rests on founda. 
tions more solid than any ou which the 
Papacy has duilt itself up, should require 
of the letter pledges for its good hehavior. 
Either this or that it go. ‘The Popes will 
not willingly go from Rome, bluff as much 
as tLey may in the matier; and the renson 








as ready, p’r’aps, as any one to say what I 
think’s truth, to-day; but how should I 


ecéand Visitors have the fund in charge. 
They are to judge what Oslvin_ would be 


is plain enough. Wherever else they went, 
they would be forced to behave themselves, 




















































































and in po other country would they be ab 
lowed the unrestricted liberty that they en- 
joy among this most long-suffering people. 

The Labarum will rather seek the reali- 
zation of the motto, ‘‘ A Free Church in a 
Free Giate,” after the American model, 
which tolerates no shadow of temporal 
power in the hands of the Church, but 
gives respectively to Church and State full 
charge cach in ite own sphere and re- 
strains each from {ntrusion on the other’s 
ground. It believes that, tf mankind will 
but return to the fountaln-head, to the sub- 
lime teaching of Christ himself, we shall 
see love and faith rekindled in men’s hearts 
—*‘‘faith not only in the future beyond the 
grave, but faith also in the oountry, in 
liberty, in morality. For us this isa firmly 
held truth, that faith in the pure Catholic 
religion can march hand in hand with love 
of country; nay, more, that without religion 
mei cannot be good citizens.” 


Some extracts from a letter addressed to 
me by the Count di Campello, op the 22d 
February last, will best show what is his 
idea of ‘‘the pure Catholic religion,” and 
will also indicate the line of reform on 
which the Lavarum will fight: 


“lL accept whole and entire the faith of the 
Christian Catholic and Apostolic Church, as 
formally expressed in its ancient creed and 
developed in conformity with the Divine Word 
in the six @cumenical Councils. I ac- 
copt, in a word, that faith which the Catholic 
Church has always and everywhere taught 
and which was received by all as divine. 

“In agreement with this Catholic faith, I 
hold the sacred hierarchy to be of divine tusti- 
tutiop, which, according to the testimony of 
Clement of Rome and of 8. Ignatius, martyr, 
both men who heard the teachings of the 
apostles, and also from the testimony of the 
apostolical canons, that the discipline of the 
first three centuries was preserved in it, con- 
tists of bishops, presbyters, and deacons, who 
are ordeined by means of the laying on of 
hands and who areal! called by Pau] ministers 
of Christ and stewards of the mysteries of 
God. 

“T hold the election of the bishops aod of 
the parish priests by the clergy and Christian 
laity to be a divine and, therefore, inalienable 
right and one which should be exercised by 
them in conformity with the regulations of the 
Sacred Canons. - 

* T recognize in the Bishop of Rome a certain 
primacy of mora! influevee, a primacy of uanl- 
versal love and solicitude, which primacy, 
however, by reason of the divine institution of 
the Episcopate, gives bim no other place than 
that of Primus titer equales. At the same time 
I reject every other attribute, prerogative, title 
whatever, whether of honor or of jurisdiction, 
and especially the decree of his personal In- 
fallibility, which emavated from the Vatican 
Council in 1870. . 

“TIT hold as of apostolical and, therefore, 
divine institution the Sacred Liturgy—that is, 
public worship rendered to the Divinity; and 
that Jesus Christ, teaching men that God is to 
be worshiped in spirit and in truth, abolished, 
indeed, by the New Covenant the material 
worship of the Hebrews, but instituted a new 
one, which He revealed to His apos- 
tles after his ascension, by means of the 
Holy Spirit biinging to their remembrance all 
things that they had heard of him. I hold, 
bowever, that this public worship should be 
carried out according to the synodical order- 
fog of the several National Catholic Churches 
avd that it should be rendered, therefore, in 
the language spoken and understood of the 
people and largely by the reading of the Holy 
Bible ; so that the people, together with the 
priest, may understand al) that God saysin bis 
revelation and that they may be able to respond 
in the prayers. 

* Although I bold Ecclesiastical Celibacy, or 
that state in which one has renounced mar 
rlage for the sake of religion, to be a state 
highly acceptable to God, | reject, neverthe- 
less, as absurd, the supposition that it was the 
intention of Christ and tbe apostles to make It 
a law obligatory upon the priesthood. Sucha 
law was never prescribed in the Early Church. 
On the contrary, this same virtue of conti- 
nency was never universally practiced. The 
law of celibacy, therefore, must be regarded 
as unjust, tyrannical, and contrary to the very 
law of God. Therefore, it should be done 
away with. 

‘* Finally, [ hold the institution of Confes- 
sion to be wholesome and divine, but it must 
ve free and moral.”’ 


Certainly, if a reform on these points can 
be carried out in the Roman Church in 
Italy, the Ethiopian will have changed his 
skin and the leopard his spots. It will 
meet, however, with the bitterest opposition 
from the Vatican, because the leaders of the 
Paval party will recognize in it a danger 
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that they do not fear from the Proteatant 
missions that have been so far started in Italy. 

These are all working with so little com- 
prehension of the Italian spirit and instinct 
and on lines which are so foreign, indeed, 

I may say, so antagonistic to the national 

feelings aifG tastes that the wiser thinkers, 
of the Curia feel no fear of them whatever; 

but apy reform that will fallin with the 
national traditions and strive to hold fast to 
that which is good, while throwing off what 

is bad, may become a source of great loss 

to the Papacy. 

And here I wish to say a word, and com- 
mend it to the attention of thinking men, 
in regard to the supreme importance (look- 
ing upon the Papacy as the most deadly 
enemy that Christianity has to confront in 
this nineteenth century) of reform or wise- 
ly directed mission work in this city of 
Rome, as compared with workin any of 
the outlying parts of the Roman obedience— 
in Brazi), for instance, or Mexico, or even 
in Spain. The mission work done against 
Romanisin in countries that are not leading 
in the world’s life is useful in its sphere, 
annoys the Papacy, doubtless, but does not 
perceptibly weaken it in any way. But 
effective mission work done here, in the 
cevter of Roman life, tonches the source 
of her vitality and weakens in so far her 
power throughout the whole world. Every 
blow well struck against the Papacy here 
in Rome makes Romanism weaker, less 
able to withstand the advance of truth in 
Brooklyn and New York. 
8r. Pav’s Cuvaca, Rome, Irarr. 





THE SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND 
STATE IN FRANCE. 
BY THEODORE &sTANTON. 

AT the opening of the extraordinary ses- 
sion of the French Chamber of Deputies, 
last November, M. Boysset introduced a 
proposition signed by eighty-six of his col- 
leagues, demanding the abrogation of the 
Concordat. The committee to which it 
was referred reported favorably through M. 
Steeg, the new deputy of Bordeaux, who 
was once a Protestant clergyman st 
Libourne aud whom M. Paul de Cassaguac 
called, the other day, amidst great confu- 
sion in the Chamber, ‘‘a renegade from 
Protestantism.” 

M. Steeg’s report is brief and outspoken 
He passes over quickly all the general aud 
abstract considerations which this subject 
suggests and views the question historical- 
ly. He aims to show that the Concordat of 
1801 is not in harmony with the republican 
institutions of France, with the spirit of 
the times, and that it has failed to attain 
the object of itsauthor. He lays particular 
stress on this last point, and finds that in 
this respect the Concordat is a total failure. 
The aim of the Concordat was to- form out 
of the Catholic Church a National Church. 
But the dream of a National Church is dis- 
sipated; Gallicanism is dead; the Church 
is, to-day, Ultramontaue, and can be noth- 
ing else. It was not with such a Church, 
not with an infallible Pope that the treaty 
of peace wasconcluded, M. Steeg thinks, 
therefore, that no time should be lost to de- 
nouwnce an instrument which is now only an 
avachronism and an embarrassment; to 
break a contract which is no longer ob- 
served by one of the contracting parties; 
for the Church evades it wherever there is 
anything to be obeyed and takes advantage 
of it wherever there is anything conceded. 
In malotaining the ecclesiastical budget 
and the official position of the Catholic 
Church, the Republican Government be- 
comes its own dupe. It wages war against 
itself, at its own expense. 

A few days ago M. Boysset’s proposition 
come before the Chamber, and, after a short 
debate, it was decided by a large majority 
that the whole question of the separation of 
Church and State should be examined, and 
a special committee of twenty-two mem- 
bers was appointed for this purpose. We 
may, therefore, expect in the near future a 
long and exhaustive consideration of this 
‘irrepressible conflict,” for such it is be- 
coming more and more every day in this 
country, where the Church will not accept 
the Republic and the Republic will not 
accept the Church. But it is not necessary 
to await this parliamentary debate in order 
to understand clearly the present situation 
of the question in France and to predict the 
nature of its futuré resolution. 





INDEPENDENT. 


The Parle Zempe hes contained resantly 
some able aiticles on this subjeot of the 
abrogation of the Concordat, pointing out 
the grand difference between the separation 
of Church and State in France and in the 
United States. The perplexities of the sit- 
uation come out clearly by this comparison. 

“* Is it so difficult to comprehend,” says 
the Paris journal, ‘‘ that such and such a 
measure, excellent in the United States, 
might be disastrous in Spain, and that 
politics is nothing if itis not the adaptation 
of a Jaw inspired by the reason to a social 
state born of a peculiartradition—that is to 
say, & perpetual compromise between the 
idea and the fact, between logic and experi- 
ence? The more the theory of the 
separation of Church and State is irre- 
proachable, viewed from an ideal stand- 
point, the less probable it is that the re- 
form can be suddenly introduced into an 
old society like that of France without 
producitg great friction. Up to the pres 
ent time this solution of the question has 
not been realized and has uot produced fav- 
orable results, except among Anglo-Saxon 
and Protestant races. The reason is sim- 
ple. There it is the natural and organic pro- 
duct of a very peculiar social development, 
which is iw perfect harmony with the par- 
allel notions of Church and State. But how 
different are these two notions with us and 
among the Latin races! In the United 
States it may be said that the State is re- 
duced to its minimum, in order to give 
freer play to individual initiation and 
spontaneous association. . . . It is 
above all things the Church which is 
different here from what it is in the United 
States. In the last country, thanks to the 
Protestant principle of free examination, 
religious society is divided into an almost 
infinite number of sects or associations, 
which counterpoise each other and no one 
of which is strong enough or ambitious 
enough to get control of the civi] authority. 

This measure (the separation of 
Church and State) is, therefore, in their 
(radical French stateemen) minds not what 
itis in the United States, a pacific means 
ot resolving a perpetual difficulty. No, it 
is a weapon of war, the dernier resort, 
which canvot fail, they believe, to destroy 
the destroyer. It is plain, therefore, how 
far we are from the Anglo-Saxon position. 
There, this separation of Church end State 
is @ peace measure and produces peace. 
Here, it will be the sigoal for war—a war 
the more implacable as the two societies, 
let loose at each other, will struggle each 
for its own existence.” 

But let us look more closely at this Cath 
olic society, of which Temps stands in 
terror. Macaulay’s famous picture of the 
traveler from New Zealand standing op a 
broken arch of London Bridge and sketch- 
ing the ruins of St. Pauls, finds its justt- 
fication in the France of to-day as truly asin 
the glorious epoch of the 8t. Bartholomew 
and the Edict of Nantes. I shall cite but 
two examples from bundreds which have 
come under my own eyes during a three 
years’ residence in this country, to show 
that Rome has not yet lost her hold on 
France, notwithstanding Voltaire, the Re- 
volution, and a vast army of aggressive 
free-thinkers. 

I have before me a curious little almanac, 
called Almanach an den Honest, which is 
published annually at Quinper, on the coast 
of Brittany, in French and Armorican, the 
latter being the language of the peasants. 
The pamphlet, which is, of course, prepared 
by the Church, is most severe on the Re- 
public and modern progress, and reads like 
an ecclesiastical work of the last century. 
But the interest in this almanac lies in the 
fact that it displays the zeal and shrewd- 
ness employed by the Church in order to 
retain its votaries. 

My second example is taken from the 
opposite extremity of France, in the Black 
Mountain of Languedoc. I have been 
present at the services in the little old 
churches of the isolated hamlets of this 
primitive, wild region, and have observed 
with astonishment how the Church of Rome 
still holds sway as of yore over the popular 
mind even in “atheistic France.” Men, 
women, children, the peasant and the dour- 
geois, the whole village is assembled. The 
priest in his homily addresses them in their 
own patois, and the singing is not limited to 
the altar-boys, but the whole congregation 








jotus heartily im the anthema The over 
powering awe which the great cathedruls 
of the capital inspire 1s unknown here. 
Children whisper to their parents; the cry 
of a restless baby is occasionally heard; a 
general conversation fills up any lull in the 
service; in a word, I find mysclf in the 
midst of ahappy family gathering. ‘This 
was a new aspect of Catholicism to me, 
and, asI left the humble temple, on the 
occasion of my first visit, I understood as 
never before why the separation of Church 
and State in France will be disastrous, for 
many years to come, at least, to the govern- 
ment which attempts it. 

But France is being rapidly educated up 
to the point where this change can be 
brougbt about naturally, easily, and with- 
outa social jar. The Republic is doing 
noble work in this direction. By not fos- 
tering and encouraging superstition, like all 
the governments which have preceded it, 
the spirit of the century is quietly under- 
mining the Church; but the Republic is 
net playing simply a passive réle. It is 
taking amost active part in frecing the 
popular mind from the «deadening in- 
fluence of Rome. Schools, railways, 
more democratic institutions, newspapers, 
more liveral Jaws, the progress of the past 
ten years is admirable and a most encour- 
aging earnest for the future. 

But it is not only the Government which 
is cutting vigorously at the root of the 
Church. Individual action, private initia- 
tive, factors vot often encountered in this 
land of centralization, are even more active 
in the good work than the Government. 
The Anti-Clerical League of Paris, an 
association of free-thinkers, which bas 
auxiliary branches in tbe provinces, 
is to hold a National Congress at the 
capital, in April. to demand the prompt 
separation of Church aud State. The call 
is signed by several deputies, by publicists, 
and by Mile. Maria Deraismes, one of the 
most effective speakers in the movement. 
A still more radical body of free-thinkers 
are makjng the preliminary arrangements 
for au International Congress at Rome,next 
Autumyo. Two congresses of this nature 
have already been held—at Brusseis,in 1880, 
and here in Paris, last September. The 
appeal is addressed ** to all organizations of 
free-thinkers, anti-clerical societies, ration- 
alistic associations, atheists, Masonic lodges, 
and to free-thinkers uot yet connected with 
any society or association.” ‘It is at Rome, 
in the presence of the Vatican,” reads the cir- 
cular, ‘* face to face with the Papacy, that 
free thought is to finally unfurl its flag, 
mount to the Capitol, and return thanks for 
humanity freed, at last, from sacerdotal serv- 
itude. . , The Universal Congress of 
1882, at Rome, is the work neither of certain 
individuals nor of any one nation whatso- 
ever. It is an international work par ezcel- 
lence. This federation of the United States 
of Europe, which will be the political form- 
ula of the future, must be begun by the 
federation of minds. Rome was in ancient 
times the converging point of all peoples 
and also of all despotism. In modern times 
Rome has been the center of martial and 
sacerdotal civilizations. By your efforts, by 
the aid ofall the liberal and noble minds of 
the globe, it will become henceforth the 
home of scientific civilization, the center 
of progress and of human knowledge.” 

The Government and the Radicais are 
well seconded by the Republicans in this 
attack on Ultramontanism. A great re- 
ligious change has occurred in the Repub. 
lican Party of France during the last quar- 
ter of acentury. The majority of Repub- 
licans were spiritualistic (1 use this word in 
the sense opposed to materialistic) in the 
first Revolution and also iv the Revolution 
of 1848. Belief in the immortality of the 
soul was then considered the refuge of the 
citizen and philosopher from servitude and 
tyranny; but now this is a thing of the 
past. Men and circumstances have changed; 
religious and philosophical creeds are: no 
longer party questions, but matters of in- 
dividual sentiment; the Republican Party 
bas made itself laic (to use. a‘ word much in 
vogue in France to-day), and has eliminated 
from its platform and consideration every 
subject of a metaphysical vature. 

What, then, will be the situation in 
France when the separation of Church and 
State is accomplished, a result, I repeat, 
sure to come ata more or less distant day 
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ses France divided into two partles—one 
great and powerful, the other amall and 
moribund. The first will be made up of 
Republicans in politics and of free-thinkers 
and atheists (do not understand by this 
that I mean to call free-thinkers atheists) 
in a religious point of view; the second 
will contain the conservative element in 
politics and the faithful of the Church. 
But the Church is not likely to continue 
reactionary when it is separated from the 
Stute and it perceives that its temporal 
power is absolutely ended. When that 
day arrives, we may expect to see the Church 
of Rome place itself at the head of the 
socialistic movement, become the defender 
of the poor against the rich, the advocate 
of the proletariat, as opposed to the beur- 
geoisie, or upper classes. There are already 
signs of the Church going over to the Re- 
public. More than one bishop has pointed 
out that, in fighting the present institution, 
the Church is endangering its future, 1s 
laboring more successfully than the free- 
thinkers toward the abrogation of the Con- 
cordat. But Romanism is ever obstinate. 
There is not the slightest probability that it 
will surrender. But, when it is defeated, it 
will thev begin to win over its vanquishers; 
and, from what we kuow of Rome, it will 
succeed. 

To sum up, then, the present vigorous 
and noisy outcry against the Concordat 
does not mean the immediate separation of 
Church and State; but it does mean that 
public opinion is being educated, and that 
this result is sure to come at a not very dis- 
tant day. But when this reform is accom- 
plished the destruction of the Church of 
Rome in France will not follow; but, 
rather, the Church will change its base, will 
win buck the lower classes, now held by 
spiritual bonds, through its championship 
of their material interests, and will con- 
tinue to exist in all its pristine vitality. 
France will, however, have secured one 
boor—the State will be freed forever and 
completely from an influence as evil as it is 
powerful, from a rival as dangerous as it is 
atrong. : 


Panis, FRANCE. 
EE 


ARTICULATION IN DEAF-MUTE 
INSTRUCTION. 


BY FROFESSOR R. 8. STORRS, 
OF THE HaRTFORD INsTITUTION FoR Dea¥F-Murss. 








PROBABLY the most unwelcome event 
which could happen to the advocates of 
articulation as a method of universal deaf- 
mute instruction would be to be taken at 
their word and to have the entire work 
committed to them for accomplishment by 
their own methods alone. Any such prac- 
tical acceptance of their theories is prob- 
ably as undesired by them as it is improb- 
able. lf, years ago, when Horace Mann and 
bis eoadjutors first put forth their demand 
that the mass of deaf-mutes should be 
taught by articulation, ratber than by signs, 
if the entire responsibility for the educa- 
tion of all Massachusetts deaf-mutes could 
have been at once surrendered to and 
forced upon the agitators, it would have 
been by far the shortest and surest way of 
antagonizing their preposterous claim. 
Their inevitable failure of valuable results 
in three-fourths of the cases thus com- 
mitted totheir care would have far more 
effectually demonstrated their error than 
any amount of argument could have done, 
aod it would not have been Jong before they 
would have been compelled to themselves 
re-establish sign schools for the majority of 
their pupilage. 

The objection then and now to the 
adoption ofthis mode of argument, would, 
of course, be the immense loss of educa- 
tional opportunity sustained by those 
pupils who should be thus made the unfor- 
tunate subjects of the converting experi- 
ment—the corpus upon which should be 
demonstrated the fatal result. 

Nor ought any such sacrifice to be really 
pecessary forthe result. Nope know bet- 
ter than those articulationists of any con- 
siderable experience how impossible it is 
within any reasonable limit of time and ex- 
pense to educate much the larger portion 
of those commonly called deaf-mutes. 

None know better than they that the 
cases of really remunerative suocess in edu- 
cating eongenital deaf-mutes by this method 
are extremely few and that « very large 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


If the Churoh remains reactionary, we shall | proportion of the apparent successes of this | sive care of which they may, with much 


method, as exhibited in articulation schools, 


a class of pupils who are radically different 
from such—viz., of semi-deaf dud semi-mute 
pupils, who, togetber, constitute, at least, 
one-fifth of the entire pupilage of our or- 
dinary’ Geaf-mute institutions. None know 
better than these experienced articulation- 
ists that the whole question at issue is sim- 
ply one of proportion—é. ¢., what percent- 
ageof those usually called deaf*mutes are 
hopeful cases for experiment in these 
methods and what much larger percentage 
can receive no practical benefit which shall 
at all recompense the time and expense in- 
volved. 

There are, indeed, exceptionally ardent 
or inexperienced advocates of the method, 
whose sanguine and sweeping claims in its 
behalf can awaken only the amused aston- 
ishment of any reasonable reader. Such 
an amazing and amusing utterance is the 
effusive letter of an English articulationist, 
ina recent number of The Education, re- 
portiug the highly ez parte proceedings of 
the recent Milan Convention of Deaf-Mute 
Instructors aud claiming speech to be the 
best and the only method of educating the 
deaf, who have no other added defect than 
deafness! , 

Such an amusing extravagance, also, is 
the last official report of the inexperienced 
superintendent of the North Carolina Deef- 
Mute Institution, based chiefly upon a 
single week’s observation of the workings 
of this method in two schools only, and 
upon barely two years of personal acquaint- 
ance with any phase whatever of deaf-mute 
instruction. The utter wildness of the 
series of matured (?) conclusions thus rapid- 
ly ripened must not a little annoy those 
more reasonable articuJationists to whom 
their author comes as a too eager ally. 

For this, at least, isa fortunate and un- 
deniable outcome from the last decade’s 
agitation of the subject—viz., that those 
articulationists who bave had placed upon 
them thus the necessity of demonstrating 
results, instead of issuing pronunciamentos, 
have grown much more moderate in their 
claims than in the days of their irrespons- 
ible inexperience. As a general thing, such 
instructors now only claim in theory what 
they find themselves able plausibly to show 
as result—viz., that a percentage of selected 
cases, amounting to perhaps half the total, 
including the semi-mute and semi-deaf, 
may be hopefully experimented upon. 

Even this proportion, immensely reduced 
as it is below the earliest claims, is prob- 
ably still far greater than the common sense 
of the American public will ultimately en- 
dorse. That public will, undoubtedly, de- 
cide this, as most otber similar questions, 
upon the ground of the proved utility of 
results, which shall be reasonably propor+ 
tioned to the time and money expended in 
reaching them and pot upon the basis of 
merely theoretical possibilities. 

No one denies the possidility, so far as that 
goes, of teaching any and every deaf-mute 
to articulate to some extent by an expendi- 
ture of time and money out of all reason- 
able proportion to the result attained. Nor 
does any one deny the possibility of teach- 
ing most semi-mutes and an occasional deaf- 
mute by this method, at only a reasonable 
outlay to effortand expense. The more san- 
guine among experienced teachers would 
estimate the proportion of such hopeful 
cases at perhaps twenty-five per cent. of 
the whole. A more conservative and prob- 
ably more correct estimate would reduce 
the proportion of really remunerative cases 
to fifteen or possibly twenty per cent. Ex- 
cluding thus nearly all really toto-congeni- 
tal deaf-mutes. 

Itis evident that either estimate leaves 
an ample field for the largest usefulness of 
all the sign institutions now existing. Such 
institutions can have, therefore, no jealousy 
of otber institutions organized upon an 
articulation basis, nor need there be any 
controversy between them. If the latter 
will plainly and fairly define their own 
claims, abstaining from those too sweeping 
statements which can only awaken delusive 
hopes in the friends of deaf-mutes, they 
will not at all interfere with the legitimate 
work of the former. ; 

On the other hand, the articulation 
schools have an ample field for their full 





activity, in providing for the remaining 
eases of conceded hopefulaess, the ezc/n- 
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reason, claim fdr themselves. It is wholly 


are not successes of deaf-mutes at all, but of }-unwise to place in sign schools those semi- 


mutes whom it is desired to restore to ready 
oral intercourse with others; and if, by the 
amicable agreement of all parties, all such 
cases could be’at once remitted to the artic- 
ulationists, a long step would have been 
taken toward the satisfactory settlement of 
this much-debated question. 





“HE OR SHE.” 
BY PROFESSOR C. M. MEAD. 


May I be allowed to speak of a matter 
which properly belongs to a professor of 
sacred rhetoric? There has grown up of 
late years a most absurd and reprehensible 
habit among our younger clergymen of pro- 
truding the sex distinction in their sermons 
and prayers. Nothing is more common 
than to hear such petitions offered as that 
‘‘we may be faithful men and women.” 
The words ‘‘ manly” and ‘‘ manhood” are 
seldom used without being coupled with 
“‘womanly””~ and ‘‘ womanhood.” And 
most of all, in general statements, the mas- 
culine pronoun ‘ he” is thought to be as 
uncomfortable as unmated Adam, until it 
is supplemented with a ‘‘she’—e. g., we 
hear such expressions as this: ‘‘ Any of 
my hearers, whoever he or she may be.” 
Recently I heard a minister speak of what 
his hearers used to do ‘in their boyhood 
and girlhood.” 

Now, if there were any rhetorical neces- 
sity for such clumsiness of language, it 
would have to be tolerated; but there is 
none. It may be unfortunate that the one 
word ‘‘man” has to serve the double pur- 
pose of denoting both a human being and a 
male adult; but it does serve that double 
purpose. It is sufficient, in order to express 
the truth of human mortality, to say: ‘‘ All 
men are mortal.” Tosay ‘All men and 
women are mortal” would not belp matters 
and would even suggest that children are 
excepted. Equally true is it that in general 
propositions the masculine pronoun is prop- 
erly used to cover both sexes. When it is 
said ‘‘If any man will do his will he shall 
know of the doctrine,” everybody under- 
stands the statement to cover mankind in 
general. But the ministers to whom I refer, 
if they were to express the truth in their 
own style, would have thought it necessary 
toadd a “woman” and a “she” to make 
the sense complete. 

Now, what possible reason can there be 
for this unnecessary and indelicate pro- 
trusion of the duality of sex? No rhetor 
ical advantage is gained. The truthsof the 
Gospel are the same to both sexes. In 
Christ there is neither male nor female. 
Wherever there is any need of referring to 
the distinction, of course, it should be done, 
just as, when there is need of particulariz- 
ing the parts of the body, it should be done. 
But it would not improve Paul’s injunction, 
“Glorify God in your body,” to make it 
read ‘‘Glorify God in your head, neck, 
limbs, and bowels.” And so there is no 
rhetorical or other gain; but, rather, a great 
loss in lumbering language with these allu- 
sions to the distinction of sex, when the 
only thing accomplished is to draw the at 
tention of the hearers away from the sube 
ject of the discourse and to the fact that the 
preacher has a@ lively consciousness that 
the distinction exists. 

Let us see how this practice would work 
when applied to some biblical passage, say 
Gal. vi, 1—7: ‘‘Brethren and sisters, if a 
man or woman be overtaken in a fault, ye 
which are spiritual restore him or her in 
the spirit of meekness, considering thyself 
lest thou also be tempted. Bear ye one an- 
other’s burdens, and so fulfill the law of 
Christ. For, if a man or woman think 
himself or berself to be something, when he 
or sheis nothing, he or she deceiveth him- 
self orherself; but let every man or woman 
prove his or her own work, and then shall 
he or she have rejoicing in bimself or her- 
self alove, and not in another. For every 
man or woman shall bear his or her own 
burden. Let him or her that is taught in 
the Word communicate unto bim or her 
that teacheth in all good things, Be not de- 
ceived: God is not mocked; for whatsoever 
a@ map or woman soweth that shall he or she 
also reap.” . 

Does any one want the Revised Bible to 
If not, why preach 








after this fashion? 
Arpeven, Maan 





Crip 


ARBITRATIONS. 


THE QUESTIONS WHICH MAY BE 8UB- 
MITTED. 





ARBITRATION has been favored in recent 
years, and, as now practiced, is available (so 
far as subject-matter is concerned) for almost 
all the disputes and doubtful questions which 
arise relative to private rights. The question 
should, indeed, be intrinsically doubtful; there 
should be two aides to the dispute. Facts 
which can be definitely ascertained by compu- 
tation, measurement, experiment, reference to 
memory of old persons, or the like are not 
proper subjects. A crimimal accusation can- 
not be arbitrated, nor can a question of social 
status; forin these society has an interest. 
Two persons canvot gain from arbitrators a 
decision on the rights of a third which can 
affect the latter. For example, a friendly 
arbitration of a divorce suit or claim to custody 
of a child would have no legal efficacy. 
Formerly a question of title to land could not 
be arbitrated, for the courts said: Land can 
only pass by certain legal forms, which ere not 
involved in a friendly submission. A restric- 
tion of this sort is stil] maintained in New York; 
but elsewhere the modern rule allows arbitra- 
tors to try even doubtful titles, When, however, 
this is desired, a competent lawyer should be 
consulted. Allordinary disputes arising out 
of business dealings common between man and 
map may be taken to arbitrators, instead of to 
court, if parties will agree to do so. 

Often, however, the circumstances may 
render it imprudent to arbitrate, though to do 
so might be perfectly lawful. What are these 
cases ? 

1. One representing other persons—an as 
signee, for instance, an executor, or adminis- 
trator (except when, as is the case in many 
states, the statute expressly enables him), a 
guardian, or a trustee—takes a risk ff he 
arbitrates on theirbebalf. You holdademand, 
we will say, in trust for creditors or heirs; if, 
now, you submit it to arbitration and do not 
recover or do not gaim as much as was lawfully 
‘due, the creditors or beirs have some oppor. 
tunity and temptation to claim that, if you had 
brought a lawsuit, you would have won the 
whole amount, and that, therefore, you must 
account to them as if you had received pay- 
ment in fall. A representative of others 
should usually secure their consent before he 
arbitrates their interests. 

2. Arbitration is chiefly useful between 
honest-minded men, men who are reasonable, 
accommodating, and willing to do what is 
right and to yield their own judgment, There 
are many ways in which atricketer can evade 
an unfavorable result. When your adversary 
is seeking to repudiate or escape plain, clear, 
undoubted obligations, little reliance can be 
placed on bis consent to arbitrate. You need 
the aid of efficient legal compulsion. 

8. Arbitration is plainly unavailable fn all 
cases where coercive remedies are needed, If 
there isa possibility of your wishing to stop 
what you adversary {fe doing by means ofan in- 
junction; ortbat he may begin disposing of 
the property in question, making it important 
you sbould ask for appointment of a receiver 
to take itin charge; or that he may put his 
property out of his hands, to protect it from the 
award, do not begin an arbitration, for in that 
proceeding you canuot have these special 
remedies, 

4. Be wary bow you consent to arbitrate 
when your claim is founded on strict law, 
rather than natural justice. Arbitrators are 
not supposed to follow strict law, but rather to 
decide according to what common minds con- 
sider fair and right; and, if they honextly 
decide against your claim, because, though it 
may be lawful, they do not deem it just, you 
will probably have no redress. Whoever 
wishes strict law should goto the eourts of 
law for it. 

5. Be wary how you arbitrate a claim which 
fe nearly outlawed. Your adversary may be 
intending to protract the proceeding until the 
statute of limitations precludes your bringing 
a lawsuit, and then to repudiate the arranye- 
ment. You will have, it is true, if your papers 
have been properly drawn, a right to sue bim 
for breaking off the arbitration; but you may 
find it difficult to get full justice in this way. 

6. Arbitrating is imprudent when you are 
dependent on unwilling witnesses. The laws 
of some states enable a party to summon 
witnesses before arbitrators; but the latter 
have very little power of inducing them to 
speak, if reluctant, and will seldom exercise 
what little authority they possess. Indeed, the 
means at command of lawyers, in courts of 
justice, of obtaining testimony are so much 
better, that, if many witnesses or complex, 
doubtful examinations will be needful, bring- 
ing a suit is.ueually wiser than arbitrating, 
Do not trust im arbitration, ucless you can 





trust your witnesses to attend and ana wet 





Sanitary, 


HOUSEKEEPING AND HOUSE- 
CLEANING. 





In the interests of public health and person- 
al hygiene, we beg that the race of good house- 
wives may never cease to be. All the mascu 
line sanitarians in the world can invent no sub- 
stitute for these. The whole host of disinfect- 
ante cannot compare with the house-airing, the 
broom, the dust-brusb, the scrub-brush, the 
whitewash-brush, and al] the assistants which 
make up the event of a regular house-clvaning. 
There is a reserved remainder which cannot be 
transferred to servants, to decorators, or up- 
holsterers. The woman who kvows just how 
to keep bouse makes a home and impresses 
upon the whole family such habits of cleanli- 
ness and order as reach into the very ethics of 
boman life. The intellectual and moral uses 
of such a mother are not inferior to the pbys- 
ical and material benefits which she confers 
upon society. Industry, order, and neatness 
are three of the educations which tell on hu- 
man life and character far more than some 
forms of intellectual vigor. Welcome, then, 
to the Spring of the year and to all that the 
good housekeeper proposes to doin her ‘ turn 
and overturn’’ of housebold alfairs. Be pa- 
tient, ye men, if your bed and board loave you, 
if your office is upturned, and if the attentions 
you receive are not of the most inviting charac- 
ter. It will vot be long before there will bea 
change of affairs, and sweetness and neatnsss 
and good health be again the rule of the fawily. 
It will scarcely take more than a week, and I 
cannot tell the multitude of things which will 
be done inthat time. The cleansing and fixing 
of drawers and closets is no small matter, 
and yet attracts but little notice. The cellar 
is in many a house a dangerous hole. We have 
been fn city bouses, below the basements, 
where the sub-cellar is an abomination and 
where all mavuer of things would accumulate, 
were it pot for the housekeeper. Basements, 
with their fres or dampness and their many 
accumulations, need not only care, but this bi- 
annual inspection, to see that nothing bas been 
overlooked. We could tell some odd stories 
of what we bave found in the cellars of neat 
houses—such as spoiled potatoes, cabbage, 
dead kittens and rate, old cheese and rags, 
aod divers other articles, too numerous for 
inventory. 

It is well when the cellar or basement in 
every part is thoroughly cleaned and scrubbed 
aud whitewashed, and thus the foundations 
putin order. It is so easy to pass over this 
part of the house and to have it contain con- 
cealed sources of evil. All that relates to the 
kitchen, the pantries, and the laundry need a 
most thorough examination. It bas even be- 
come a part of the duty of good housekeepers, 
in connection with bouse-cleaping, to find out 
that all the drains, aud pipes, and sewer con- 
nections, and closet ar:apgements inside the 
building are in proper order. Men, as not 
rewaiuing in the house, are apt to overlook 
hidden evils, and it will not do for foul gases 
to be escaping through tbe building. The 
thorough use of bot water and soap about all 
eluks, the scalding out of the smaller pipe 
conpections, aud examiuations of bath and 
other couvections, to see that they are iu 
order, wust be atteuded to by some one, if the 
bouses have all the woderu conveniences. 

The removal and thorough cleansing of all 
carpets and curtains, the wasbiug of foors of 
paint and of walls cannot be dispensed with. 
We almost regret that whitewasbivg has iu 
part to be abandoved or has been superseded 
by kaleomining. Where there bas beep 
sickness, it is whitewash with 
fresh-slacked lime, even if kalsomining 
is dune afterward. The aiteution to be 
given to bed-roows is all-important, since 
itincludes athorough cleausing of bedsteads 
and the exposure of mattresses to air, beat- 
ing, and sunlight. We have noticed many 
house-cleayjngs in which this part was neg- 
lected. The securement of pure air for the 
sleeping-room includes the removal of all dua’. 
Truvks and boxes are so apt to accumwulaie 
in the closets of these rooms that they also 
need exposure and airing. We have known an 
unopened trunk, which bad been under a bed 
where a child had died of scarlet fever, to be 
carried to another house, several weeks after, 
and, when opened, was the occasion of a case in 
the family to which it bad been removed. Ex- 
posure of al) things to draughts of air is one of 
the rules of good house-cleaning. The attic is 
too generally accepted asa kind of disorderly 
lumber-room for el! sorts of rubbish; but the 
good housekeeper does vot so regard it. While 
it is a place of storage, it can also be kept as 3 
place of order and cleanliness. We have visited 
both basements and attics in which the ability 
of the good housewife was certified by a mani- 
fest attention to details and an orderly arrange 
ment of the odds end ends of the household. 
While it may be the part of men to teach the 
solepce and art of hygiene, very much of the 
deteti of executicn must Gepend upon the 
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housekeeper. The house is the sanitary unit, 


and not the individual, and can never be over- 
looked or underestimated in an plans for 
geveral sanitation. We, therefore, send our 
congratulations to all good housekeepers, and 
assure them that they have our sympathy in 
all the upturnings and adjustments which the 
Spring and Fall bouse-cleanings include. 


Kine Arts. 
THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 


FIGURE SUBJECTS. 














By far the most pretentious of the figure 
subjects in the Exhibition, though by no means 
the largest, is Mr. Hovenden’s ** Elaine.’ It 
hangs conspicuously in the South Room and Is 
a picture full of pictures. The central figure 
is Elaine, the dead Elaine, surrounded by the 
noble figures that made up King Aribur’s 
famous court. There is Sir Percivale, with a 
face full of the meekness of strength ; there 
is Sir Galahad, bis purity of heart making bis 
features radiant ; thereis Lancelot, full of love 
and of sorrow; there is the pitying queen; 
and in the center, on the draped bier, is the 
gentle Elaine. 





** All her bright hair streaming down ; 

And all the coverlid was cloth of gold 

Down to ber walst, an:l she herself in white, 

All but her face, and that clear-featured face 

Was lovely, for she did not seem as dead, 

Bat fast asleep, and lay as though she siniled.” 
It isagreat picture. It is a picture full of 
study, and most interesting; but the group is 
too much broken up. The dead maiden is not 
the center, the ove great object of attention. 
The eye of the spectator streys off to the 
numerous highly-wrought subordinate figures. 
They are each admirable in iteclf and it is 
only as a composition that the work can be 
criticised. The technical qualities are superb. 
Thecoloring is in Mr. Hovenden’s best vein, 
ov a bigher key than the “In Hoe Signo 
Vinces”’ of last year; but there ie the same 
richness and the same admirable variety in 
unity. Of Mr. Hovenden’s qualities as a 
draughtsman little need be said. His hand 
seems to be trained to as absolute accuracy as 
is compatible with freedom and vigor. In all 
respects this artist is one of the few who 
“have arrived,’’ and his place is with the best 
that we have. 

Thomas W. Shields sends a large canvas, 
which well merits a conspicuous place in the 
South Gallery. Without affectation or fusst- 
ness, the artist illustrates the well-remembered 
scene iv Mozart’s death-chamber, where the 
great composer gathers his friends about him, 
to sing that requiem which, having been 
written for another, becomeshis own. The in- 
tense feeling of the composer is well indicated 
in his face; but he lookstoo robust for one so 
near bis end. The figures are well-gruuped 
and the pose of each without affectation. The 
picture is somewhat more broadly treated than 
is Mr. Shields’s habit and shows great progress 
beyond anything that the artist has heretofore 
exbibited. 

Much base been ssid of late regarding the 
work of C. Y. Turner, and bis large figure sub- 
ject in the Water-Color Exhibition led to great 
expectations in regard to bis contribution to 
the Academy. Mr. Turner has three pic- 
tures on the Academy walls,all excellent, but 
the most pretentious by Do means the best. In 
the largest picture, ‘* Scene ov the Grand Canal, 
Dordrecht, Holland,”’ a group of milkmen and 
womev are returning to their boats, having 
finished their morping’s work. The scene is 
full of animatiuu and the effect of light man- 
aged admirably. There is, however, a gamut 
of greens used in the coloring that is not alto- 
gether pleasant. On the whole, the picture is, 
neither in sentiment nor execution, so good ag 
No. 154, ‘‘The days that are no more,”’ which 
represent two figures coming over the church- 
yard stile and {illustrates tbe lines of Tenny- 
sou, where, in ‘* The Princess,” he says: 

“Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise tn the heart and gather to the eyes, 
in looking on the happy autumn-fields 
And thinking of the days that are no more.” 


The figures are simply treated and the whole 
spirit of the composition {is poetical and 
admirable. 

J. Wells Champney, fu his “ Boarding-8choo] 
Green-Room,”’ makes a pretty group of pretty 
girls and bas bis own eweet will in costaming 
to the best advautege for picturesque effect. 
There are here and there some slight faults in 
the way of modeling; but the picture tells its 
story well and « right charming story it is. 
Another picture by Mr. Champney, called 
“Sealing her Fate,” represents a coquettish 
girl, who seals @ letter ip the old-fashioned 
way and looking as bappy as if she felt sure 
tbat her fate was to beapleasant ove. ~ 

F. A. Bridgmsn’s canvas, “Interior of a 
Biskre House, oa witb color and 
hee genius written ip line end tint. 

Seymour J. Guy hes done few things as well 





as the reposeful idyl of old age which he 
calls ‘* Woman’s Work is Never Done.” It is 
asimple and homely scene; but full of truth 
and excellent in color, save that the old- 
fashioned door-frame needs a little toning to 
bring it into barmopy with the rest of the 
composition. 

Rosina Emmet bas a painful picture in 
“Waiting for the Doctor.” There is some 
good painting in it; but it is far below the 
average of Miss Emmet’s work. The subject 
gives one the blues and the coloring is crude 
and affected. 

T. W. Wood, in “ Uncle Ned and I,” makes 
a picturesque contrast between a fair-haired 
child and an old Negro man, who carries bim 
in his arms. The expression op the faces is 
excellent. 

Taking into consideration the face of the 
principal figure in J. A. McDougall’s picture, 
ove does not wonder at “The Tiff,” from 
which the work gets its name. One might 
quarrel with the whole picture. 

It's a pice group that Miss Jennie Brouns- 
combe sends to the Exhibition, the most being 
made of pretty faces and the jaunty modera 
costume. A good bit of character study is 
“The Reading Class,’’ by J. H. Moser. There 
is an immense amount of artistic capital in the 
Negro race and our artists are beginning to find 
itout. ™ Humble Life,” a picture of feline life 
below stairs, is in J. H. Dolph’s most careful 
style and the faces of the cats almost buman- 
ly expressive. ‘‘ Little Beggars,” representing 
two King Charles spaniels, asking a grande 
dame for their dinner, is a more elaborate and 
less successful work by the same artist. 

“The Story-book,” by E. Wood Perry, is in 
the artist’s later style. It shows a charming 
old lady, who points out the pictures in a 
book to a thoughtful lad, upon her knee. It is 
a picture rich ip eolor and admirable in draw- 
ing. “The Afternoon Nap,” only a sleeping 
baby, in an old-fashioned cradle, by an ola- 
fashioned hearth, is one of the loveliest pictures 
of infant life that has been shown this year. It 
is wretchedly hung in the corridor, but is worth 
searching out and studying. 

** The Captives,” by J. B. Whittaker, showsa 
pouting girl, who, with two children, bas been 
taken prisoner by the Indians. They probably 
took her on account of her clotbes as she has 
on a spotless pink satin dress and looks as if 
she had just strayed out of a masquerade. 
*‘Love’s Crown” represents a long-bodied 
infant about to crown 2 scantily-dressed female, 
who, sitting with her feet in a pool of water, is 
in eminent danger of taking a cold in her bead, 
The drapery is managed to reveal the figure, 
which might have been better proportioned. 
The color is pink and white and sufficiently 
affected to be in keeping with the subject. 

Frances C. Houston bas done some good 
work in “‘ Imperia,’’ but the figure is decorative, 
rather than picturesque in the highest sense. 

Frank Waller’s ‘‘ Dream of Rye Beach’ is 
of the nature of a nightmare—quaint, weird, 
and effective enough for a subject that has 
little interest. 

William Sartain sends ‘‘ A Chapter from the 
Koran.’”’ It is a broadly treated group of 
figures, rich in color and picturesque in pose, 
As s composition it does not hang together 
particularly well. 

The exhibition is not es rich in distinctively 
figure subjects as last year ; but there is a fair 
proportion and many of them are of excellent, 
thougb not of striking quality. The eensational 
element bas never before been so conspicuous- 
ly absent from the Academy Exhibitions as it is 
this year. 





Tne Sbarples portraits of Wasbington 
and bis wife prove wore and more attractive 
as the effectiveness of their autotype duplicates 
becomes more known and their truthfulness 
realized. Our people need time to accustom 
themeelves to the difference between the 
Stuart and other old, familiar portraits and the 
Sharples new revelation. True it is that they 
have always been known to certain of our 
literary visitors to England, and the reduced 
copies execnted by Sharples himself, during 
bia severa! stays in America, have been gener- 
ally familiar; yet these of] paintings, first 
exhibited in New York in 1854 and now again 
allowed to gratify all patriots, seem to come 
upon us as a delight and surprise. We tena- 
ciously pin our faith on Stuart and: Peale, but, 
nevertheless, confess great allegiance to Sharp- 
les. Some of our ablest critics affirm that as time 
progresses future generations will adopt the 
rendering of Sharples as certainly that most to 
be desired. Few will deny but that these heads 
of the Fatber of the Country must win their 
way to all bearts. Everybody sees reality in 
them, and the truest evidence of their being 
painted from the life is their speaking vitality 
and vigor. Washington, doubtless, gave wore 
actual sittings for these portraits than for any 
others, and the testimony of Mr. Custis, 


Mrs. Washington’s son, in these emphatic 
words, ‘“‘The family always regarded the 
Sherplese portraits as by far the best snd truest 
representetions,’’ is decisive. No other painter 
suceesded iv giving us bis calepe dignity te 
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union with his known determination and vigor 
of mind. Sharples gives us the Military Chief- 
tain, the Patriot, the Statesman, the Benign 
Christian Geutleman all combined. Boston 
now for a short time receives these pictures, 
and will, doubtless, take up more than its pro- 
portion of the autotypes. 





Science. 
ANTS. 


Iw a recent paper on ants, Sir John Lubbock 
showed how much ants dislike light, and that 
they are especially sensitive to the violet rays. 
In his eighth paper he attempts to determine 
how far their limits of vision are the same 4s 
ours. His experiments seemed strongly to in- 
dicate, if not to prove, that ants are really 
sensitive to the ultra-violet rays and he con- 
cludes that, ‘‘ as few of the ecolorsin Nature are 
pure colors, but almost all arise from the com- 
bination of rays of different wave-lengths, and, 
as in such cases the visible resu)tant would be 
composed not only of the rays which we see, 
but of these and the ultra-violet, it would ap- 
pear that the colors of objects and the general 
aspect of Nature must present to them a very 
different appearance from what it does to us. 

As to the sense of direction in ants, Lubbock, 
after detailing his experiments, concludes that, 
in finding their way, auts do not by any meaus 
derive so much assistanee from their eves as 
we should under corresponding circumstances. 

Although Denitz, a German naturalist, bas re- 
cently maintained that amcng ants the queens 
and workers are produced from different kinds 
of eggs, Lubbock thinks that these insects, 
like bees, possess the power of developing a 
given egg into either a queen ora worker. Aé 
tothe longevity of ants, Lubbock’s experiments 
are interesting. Ip a nest of Formica fiisca, 
brought from the woods in December, 1874, 
two queens were still living September 25th, 
1881. In several nests brought into his house, 
which had no queens, so that no new workers 
could be produced, the original workers have 
lived between six and seven years, being still 
alive. 

Lubbock, in bis ninth paper on ants, replies 
to M. Bonnier’s criticisms on his theory that 
insects are attracted and even guided by the 
colors of flowers, especially the bright streake 
on the petals, which are supposed to guide the 
insect toward the nectar at the battom of the 
corolla. It appears by Lubbock’s experimeuis 
that not only are bees aitracted by colors, but 
that they generally prefer blue flowers. He 
then says: 

“I may very likely be asked why it is chat, 
if blue is the favorite color of bees and if bees 
bave had so much to do with the origin of 
flowers, vow is it that there are so few blue 
ones? 1 believe the explanation to be that all 
blue flowers bave descended from ancestors in 
which the flowers were green, and that they 
bave passed pare 4 stages of white or yellow, 
aud generally red, before becoming blue. That 
all O wers were originally green and inconsptc- 
uous, as those of 60 many plants are still, hes, 
I think, beeo shown by recent researcher, 
especially those of Darwin, Miiller, and Hilde- 
brand.” 

Lubbock then refers to the different types 
ofslave-making ants, aud shows tbat much the 
same effect upon the masters results as in 
human slavery. The Polyergus ant illustrates 
the first stage. They lose their knowledge of 
architecture, their va‘ural affection for their 
young, and even their instinct of feeding ; but 
they are bold and powerful marauders. 

** In Stropgylogpathus, bowever, the enervat- 
iny induence of siavery bas gone further and 
told even ov the bodily strength. They ere no 
longer able to capture their slaves in fair and 
open warfare. Still they retaio a semblance 
of authority, and, when roused, will fight 
bravely, though in vain.” 

“In Anegates finally, we come to tbe last 
scene of this sad history. Wemay safely con- 
clude that in distant times their ancestors lived, 
asso many ants do now, partly by hunting, 
partly on honey ; that by degrees they became 

bold marauders and gradually took to keep- 
ing slaves; that for a time they maintained 
their strength and agility, though losing by 
degrees their real independence,their arts, and 
even many of their instincts ; that gradually 
even their bodily force dwindle? away under 
the enervating influences to which they had 
subjected themselves, until they sank to their 
present degraded condition—weak in body and 
mind, few in numbers, and apparently nearly 
extinct, the miserable representatives of far 
superior ancestors, maintaining a precarious 
existence, as contemptible parasites of their 
former slaves.” 

Ants identify their companions, and, if a few 
ants belonging to different communities are 
placed together in a confined space, though at 
first a little shy, they gradually make friends. 
Also the pecullarities of manner in different 
ants differ gréatly iu different genera. 

We are accustomed to look upon ants as mere 
animated machines, simple automata, gov- 
erned solely by what, in our ignorance, we cal] 
“instinct” ; buteuch observations and repeated 
experiments as these of Lubbock show that 
imetinct is s very variable quantity and is 
largely correlated with the structure and sur- 
roundings of thesecreatures and bears to them 
the reletious of esuse and effect. 
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Music, Per 


— Bibtienl Research. 


A soctety has been organized in England to 
excavate the Delta of the Nile and has the ap- 
proval of a great number of distinguished 


supporters. It is proposed to raise a fund for 
the purpose of conducting excavations in the 
Delta, which up to this time has been rarely 
visited by travelers and where but one site 
(Zoan-Tanis) has been explored by archeolo- 
gists. Yet here must, undoubtedly, lie concealed 
the documents of a lost period of Bible history 
—documents which we may confidently hope 
will farnish the key to a whole series of per- 
plexing problems. The position of the Land 
of Goshen is now ascertained. The site of its 
capital, Goshen, is indicated only by a lofty 
mound; but under this mound, if anywhere, 
are to be found the missing records of those 
four centuries of the Hebrew sojourn in 
Egypt which are passed over in a few verses 
of the Bible, so that the history of the Israel- 
ites during that age is almost a blank. 
Pithom and Rameses, the “ treasure ’’ or store- 
cities built during the oppression, would richly 
repay exploration. Tie sites of the cities of 
the Hyksos, especially Avaris, would yield 
monuments of no less interest; bearing on 
Phenician as well as on Hebrew history. It 
must not be forgotten that Naukratis, the 
primitive Greek emporium in the west of the 
Delta, promises as ample a harvest to Hellenic 
archeologists as Goshen to Semitic scholars. 
The period which would there be illustrated is 
one of the most interesting in the development 
of Greek art and is at the same time one of 
the most obscure. Besides the sites connected 
with Hebrew, Hellenic, and Phenician history, 
the Delta is rich in mounds of famous Egyp- 
tian cities, as Sais and Xois—this last being the 
capital of an early dynasty (the XIV), which 
{sas yet wholly without written history. Yet 
more, it abounds in nameless tumuli and in in- 
closures of unknown origin, surrounded by 
massive walls, in the thickness of which 
sepulchral chambers are known to 
exist. 





--..The April number of the Quarterly State- 
ment of the English Palestine Exploration 
Fund contains the particulars of Lieut. Con- 
der’s latest explorations. He has found, among 
the numerous stone circles, dolmens, and men- 
hire already known to exist East of the Jordan, 
four undoubted great centers, round which 
the monuments are disposed. These are at 
Musbibiyeh, at El Mareighét, at Minyeh—all 
three south of HesbAn—andin the Ghor, near 
Kefrein. The first of these Capt. Conder iden- 
tifies with Bamoth Baal; the second with Baal 
Peor; the third with the top of Baal Peor, 
“that looketh toward Jeshimon”’ ; the fourth 
with the sanctuary of Baal Peor, inthe Jordan 
valley, where the Israelites worshiped while 
in Shittim. Capt. Conder also claims to have 
found that a building already seen and de- 
scribed by several travelers, at Amman, is of 
Sassanian character, which seems to connect it 
with the curious ruin discovered by Tristram 
at Mashita. He has, also, discovered near the 
city many rock-cut tombs, presumably those of 
the ancient Ammoniies, but ruder in character 
than those commonly found in Western Pales- 

*tine. Thecitadel of Amman he considers to 
be late Roman work. He has discovered at 
Arak e] Emir, the great palace of Hyrcanus, 
the method of conveying the immense stones, 
some of them twenty feet long and ten feet 
high, from the quarry to their destination. At 
Jerusalem he has explored the tunnel of 
Siloam and discovered the place where the 
workmen met, and he has obtained a cast and 


made a reading of the row famous Phenician 
inscription. 


--+-Prof. 8. Ives Curtiss, D.D., professor of 
Hebrew in the Chiesgo Theological Seminary, 
has begun the monthly issue of « journal to be 
called The Hebrew Student. It isan octavo of 
twenty pages andthe first number contains a 
translation of an introductory lecture by Dr. 
Delitzsch, on the Pentateuch, delivered last 
Summer and reported and translated by Pro- 
fessor Curtiss. The editorial attitude of the 
journal will be “conservative,’”’ but the ed- 
itor will not be responsible for the opinions 
expressed by contributors. Yet it is not made 
clear whether as advanced views as those of 
Rochester Smith will be allowed Place. An 
examination of the first number makes us 
fear the danger that too much space will be 


given to topics not critical, such as ‘ Hebrew 
Manhood,” ete. 


+---In the Theologisch Tijdschrift Dr. Tiele 
points out difficulties in Friedrich Delitzsch’s 
localization of Paradise in Babylonia, and ques- 
tions whether Cush really meant Babylonia, 
and whether the district in which it Hes was 
ever called Kardunias. He thinks that Pishon 
and Gihon are primitive Shemitic equivalents 
of the Persian names Euphrates and Tigris; 
but it will probably be difficult to show that 
these names are Persiaa. 


a. oe ‘ 








As promised last week, we subjoin here, in a 
condensed form, the full program of the Music 
Festival. For other details concerning the 
event the reader of THe INDEPENDENT is re- 
ferred to a previous article. Following each 
program given below will be noticed the 
names of the soloists who are to be heard in it. 
First Concert, Tuesday Evening, May 24d, 
Cantata, “‘A Stronghold Sure” (Bach); the 
** Jupiter Symphony” (Mozart); Recitative and 
Aria ‘‘ Abscheulicher’’ (Beethoven); and the 
‘Utrecht Jubilate’? (Handel). Soloists, Frau 
Friedrich-Materna (her first appearance in 
America), Miss Annie Louise Cary, Mr. Theo 
dor Toedt, and Mr. George Henschel, with 
the New York, Brooklyn, Worcester, and Read- 
ing choruses, united, full orchestra and organ, 
——Second (and first Matinée) Concert, 
Wednesday Afternoon, May 3d. Selections 
from ** Iphigenia in Aulis’’ (Gliick); Symphony 
in C, No. 9 (Schubert); Aria from ‘‘ Die Zaiiber- 
flite’’ (Mozart); Overture to ‘‘ Manfred’’ 
(Schumann); Scene and Aria from ‘‘ Jessonda’”’ 
(Spohr); Scene and Aria from ‘ Oberon”’ 
(Weber); Aria from “Joseph” (Méhul); and 
the Overture to ‘Ruy Blas” (Mendelssohn). 
Soloists: Frau Friedrich-Materna, Mme. Gers- 
ter, Signor Antonio L. Galassi, Signor Cam- 
panini,and Mr. Henschel; the chorus not sing- 
ing on this occasion. Third Concert and 
‘* Beethoven Night,” Wednesday evening, May 
8d. SymphonyinC Minor (Beethoven); ‘‘ Missa 
Solemnis”’ in D, Opus 123 (Beethoven). Solo- 
ists: Frau Friedrich-Materna, Miss Cary, Sig- 
nor Campanini, Signor Galassi, Mrs. E. A. 
Osgood, Miss Emily Winant, Mr. William Can- 
didus, and Mr. M. W. Whitney (being the first 
appearance of the last four at the Festival), 
and full chorus, orchestra, and organ. 
Fourth (and Matinée) Concert, Thursday after- 
noon, May 4th. Wagner Program: Selections 
from ‘* Das Rheingold,’ ** Die Walkiire,”’ ** Sieg- 
Sried,” and “ Die Gotterdiimmerung” (Wagner). 
Soloists, Frau Friedrich-Materna, Miss Hattie 
Schell, Miss Antonia Henne, Miss Amalia 
Wurmb, Signori Campanini, and Galassi, and 
the Messr3. Candidus, Toedt, Steins, and Rem- 
mertz; the chorus not appearing at this concert. 
There will be no Festival performance upon 
Thursday evening. Fifth Concert, Friday 
evening, May 5th. ‘‘ Israel in Egypt’’ (Handel). 
Soloists, Miss Cary, Miss Schell, Mrs. Osgood, 
and Messrs. Candidus, Whitney, and Rem- 
mertz, with full chorus, orchestra, and organ. 
The Baltimore Oratorio Society, the Philadel- 
phia “ Cecillian,’’ and the well-known Boston 
fiandel and Haydn Society will assist in this 
concert, Sixth Concert (the ‘Italian ’’) 
Matinée), Saturday afternoon, May6th. Sonata 
for Strings (Corelli); Aria di Chiesa (Stra- 
della); Menuetto for Strings (Boccherini) ; 
Aria from “Jl Matrimonio Segreto” (Cima- 
rosa); Selections from ‘ Les Deux Journées”’ 
(Cherubini); Selections from ‘‘Za Vestale’’ 
(Spontini); Overture to ‘‘ Guglielmo Teli” 
(Rossini); Selections from ‘‘Za Favorita” 
(Donizetti); Aria Finale from “Za Sonnam- 
bula” (Bellini); Aria from “I Vespri Sieili- 
ani” (Verdi); Overture to ‘** Re Lear" (Baz- 
zint). Soloists, Mme. Gerster, Miss Cary, Miss 
Winant, Mrs, Osgood, Signori Campanini and 
Galassi, Messrs. Toedt, Henschel, Candidus, 
and Remmertz. The chorus do not assist at 
this performance.———-Seventh and Last Con- 
cert, Saturday evening, May 6th. *‘A Sym- 
phony to Dante’s *‘ Divina Commedia” (Liszt); 
Scena aod Aria, ‘2H Dunque Ver” (Rubin- 
stein); Selections from ‘“‘The Fall of Troy”’ 
(Berlioz); and Chorale from ‘“ Die Meister- 
singer’? (Wagner). Soloists, Frau! Friedrich- 
Materna, Miss Winant, Mrs. Osgood, Signori 
Campanini and Galassi, and Messrs. Toedt, 


Remmertz, and Whitney, with full chorus, or- 
chestra, and organ. 











----The last Philharmonic Society Concert 
occurred upon Saturday evening. As this 
concert was the Society’s one-hundred-and- 
ninety-ninth since organizing, it narrowly 
missed ending up its season with a two-hun- 
dredth, which august occasion is accordingly 
left to open the next season. The program in- 
cluded Beethoven's “ Weihe des Hauses"’ Over- 
ture, a concerto by the lamented composer, 
Goetz, which was superbly played by Mr. Her- 
man Rietzel; the familiar ‘‘ Lohengrin” vor- 
spiel, and Schubert’s Ninth Symphony. Signor 
Campanini likewise appeared and sang with 
great applause the romance from “ Eury- 
anthe.”? The only novelty onthe program, the 
Goetz concerto, is a rarely beautiful specimen 
of its writer’s perfect taste and his originality 
and richness of instrumentation. In general 
character it is of the romantic type, full of 
brilliant and beautiful passages, quite evenly 
divided between the piano (which part is writ- 
ten with remarkable taste) and the large pro- 
portion of the band used by Rubinstein and 
other modern writers in their concerto scores. 
The last movement in tempo di valse ia not 
equal to the rest and bears marks of haste and 
incompleteness. The death of Hermann Goetz 
unquestionably inflicted upon the modern 
tausical world a loss second to none in im- 
portance. 


} 





Personatities, 


Tue widow of President Tyler, who has 
recently been voted a pension of $5,000, has 
been for some time living quietly at Sherwood 
Forest, her Virginia home, on the James River ; 
but will probably live in Washington after this. 
She was thought until] late years to be in good 
circumstances; but her property in New York 
depreciated astonishingly and melted away, 
until this pension became a necessity to her. 
Her only living daughter is alovely young girl, 
having been still in her babyhood when her 
father died, twenty yearsago. Mrs. Tyleris a 
wonderfully preserved woman. Her vigor and 
sprightliness are unimpaired. Sheis remark- 
ably handsome and her teeth are as white and 
faultless as thirty years ago. 





....-Mr. Longfellow’s titles were: Master of 


Arts, from Bowdoin; Doctor of Laws, Har-. 


vard, 1859; Cambridge, England, 1868, and 
Bowdoin, 1874; Doctor of Common Law, Ox- 
ford, 1869. He was professor of French, 
Spanish, Italian, and German, as well as libra- 
rian in Bowdoin; in Harvard he was professor 
of French, Spanish, and Belles-Lettres. He was 
a member of the American Antiquarian and of 
the Maine and Massachusetts Historical 
societies; a member of the Historical and 
Geographical Society of Brazil; a member of 
the Royal Spanish Academy at Madrid; and a 
member of the Academy of Sciences at 8t. 
Petersburg. 


...-A pair of magnificent rifles have been re- 
ceived in Washington, for presentation by 
President Arthur to the Sultan of Muscat and 
the Rajah of Taal Luban. The firstis given for 
courtesies extended to this country by the Sul- 
tan, in the presentation to the National Museum 
of alarge collection of curiosities. The latter 
{s in recognition of valuable and timely aid and 
kindness shown to the officers and crew of the 
American bark “ Coringa,’? which was, nearly 
two years ago, wrecked off the coast of Taal 
Luban, one of the largest of the Philippine 
Islands, about 300 miles south of the coast of 
China. 


....The death is announced from Paris, at 
the age of seventy-one, of General de Chanals 
who was appointed to watch the operations of 
General Grant’s Army during the Civil War in 
America and who was twice, in 1876 and 1877, 
elected to represent the Department of the 
Correze in the French Chamber of Deputies, 
where he sat with the group of the pure Left. 
He was acommander of the Legion of Honor. 


....Mr. H. C.C. Astwood, who was recently 
appointed United States consul-general at San 
Domingo, isa dark mulatto, alittle above the 
medium hight, and he has a bright and intelli- 
gent face. He speaks with fluency and has 
good command of language, his pronunciation 
being purely Southern. He is the fourth 
colored man to receive a consular appointment 
under the United States Government. 


.... After Longfellow’s visit to Windsor Cas- 
tle, in 1857, the Queen said to Sir Theodore 
Martin: ‘‘ I noticed an unusual interest among 
the attendants and servants. I could scarcely 
credit that they so generally understood who 
he was. When he took his leave, they con- 
cealed themselves in places from which they 
could get a good look at him, as he passed.”’ 


--+-Queen Caroline of Saxony, who is in 
delicate health and is going to try the climate 
of Mentone at the same time with Queen 
Victoria, is the last representative of the House 
of Wasa. This lady once came near being 
Empress of France. Her hand had been asked 
in marriage for Napoleon III and Court 
intrigues alone prevented it. 


..--Denis Florence McCarthy, the Irish poet, 
died in London, last week, in his sixtieth year. 
He was the author of many ballads, poems, and 
lyrics, mostly founded on Irish traditions, and 
also translated Calderon’s Spanish dramas into 
English verse. Ten years ago be was granted 
@ pension by the Crown. 


...-The great-grandson of Daniel De Foe is 
in want. He lives at Shirley, in England, and 
has tried in vain to find employment. James 
W. De Foe is his name and he is the sele 
lineal male descendant of the author now 
living. 


..--A daughter of the late President John- 
son is managing a farm near Albany, Texas. 
She is very successful with her undertaking 
and a comfortable future is already assured 
the two grandchildren of Lincoln’s successor. 


..--A memorial chapel in honor of the 
deceased wife of Governor Long, of Massachu- 
setts, is to be erected at Hingham. It will be 
built in commemoration of her numerous 
charitable works. 


.---Charles Ross, an inmate of the San 
Francisco poorhouse, is said to be the son of 
Mrs. Ross, who made the first American fiag, as 
adopted by the Committee of the Continental 
Congress. 





HHinisterial Register, 


BAPTIST. 

BULLARD, E., Addison, Vt., resigns. | 

CLARK, M. C., removes'from Beverly, IIl., to 
Camden, Ind. 

COLVIN, 8. T., removes from Burlington to 
Corning, Iowa. 

CROCKER, 8., removes from Crooked Creek 
to Middlebury, Penn. 

CUMMINS, L. A., Reading Center, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

EVANS, THOMAS, 
cheek, O. 

FLINT, G. E., removes from Unadilla to Port 
Crane, N. Y. 

FOSTER, J. C., ord. in Bedford, Iowa. 

HALL, [ra D., Salisbury, N. Y., resigns. 

HAWEER, Joun, Portsmouth, O., resigns. 

HODGE, James L., accepts call to East New 
York, L. I. 

ILER, H. J., Ortonville, Mich., resigns. 

LITCHFIELD, D. C., Warwick, N. Y., resigns. 

MILLER, Joun, Doylestown, Penn., resigns. 

NELSON, Tseoporz, East Saginaw, Mich., 
resigns. 

—* G. 8., accepts call to Sebawa, 

cn, 


accepts call to Maca- 


READ, 8. A., accepts call to Chateaugy, N. Y. 

SEAGERS, V. M., removes from Port Crane 
to Milford Center, N. Y. 

SIMONSON, A. H., Newark, N.J., accepts call 
to Woburn, Mass. 

STONE, L., South Creek, Penn., resigns. 

TINKER, W. W., accepts call to Lawrence- 
burg, O 

TRUMBULL, L. J., Hastings, Mich., resigns. 

WETHERBE, C. H., Kingley Falls, Canada, 
accepts all to Hermon, N. Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


AUBIN, Grpron, Manchester, N. H., resigns. 

AVERILL, James O., invited to settle in Pres- 
byterian ch. at Rockaway, N. J 

BISSELL, F. A., ord. in Nashville, Tenn. 

BOSWORTH, Quinoy M., Lebanon, accepts 
call to Bozrah, Conn. 

DANKS, Lucien E., ord. in Hamilton, Mo. 

EVANS, R. T., ord. in Oshkosh, Wis. 

GLEASON, GeorcE L., of Andover Seminary, 
accepts call to Byfield, Mass. 

HEADLEY, I. H. B., South Coventry, Conn., 
resigns. 

HOWARD, WI111aM, accepts call to Poquon- 
nock, Conn. 

JONES, Jesse H., Schroon Lake, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call to North Abington, Mass. 

KNOWLTON, Francis B., Orford, N. H., 
resigns. 

LAMPREY, Henry P., Danbury, N. H., re- 
signs. 

MARTYN, Sayrorp 8., New Haven, Conn., 
called to Peacham, Vt. 

MILLER, EttsHa W., Big Rapids, accepts call 
to Clinton, Mich. 

MILLS, Frank E., Ashley, Mass , resigns, 

MOULTON, Ezra C., Mason City, accepts call 
to New Hampton, Ia. 

PETTIBONE, CHaries H., Hartford Sem- 
inary, called to Huntington, Conn. 

RICHMOND, Tuomas T., Taunton, Mass., re- 
signs. 

SCOTT, Gzoras H., Andover Seminary, called 
to Plymouth ch., Lawrence, Kan. 

SCUDDER, Joun L., inst. in Minneapolis, Minn. 

SEABURY, Josrern B., Lowell, Mass., resigns, 

SEWALL, Wituiay, Littleton, Masg., goes to 
Saxton’s River, Vt., fora year. 

WAINWRIGAT, Grorez W., Blair, Neb., ac- 
cepts district superintendency of Neb., 
Col., and Wyo. for Am. Bible Society. 

WILLIS, J. Vincent, Meadville, Mo., accepts 
call to Neosho Falls, Kan. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BELL, 8. B., Kansas City, Mo., resigns, 


BEATTY, W. T., D.D., died, recently, in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., aged 45. 


DONAHEY, JosepH, accepts call to Waynes- 
burg, Penn. 


sonee* Wm., accepts call to Morristown, 


HENDERSON, W. R., Harrodsburgh, Ky., 
called to Glasgow Ave. ch., St. Louis, Mo. 


MoNAIR, J. L., Mattoon, Il., called to Evans- 
ville, Ind. 


HYDE, 8. H., accepts call to Carthage, Ml. 


MITCHELL, A. D., died, recently, in Fort 
Grant, Arizona, aged 58. 


MORTON, J. B., died in St. Charles, Mo., re- 
cently, aged 66, 


SCHOFIELD, L. M., Stockton, Cal., removes 
to Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SCOON, ©. K., McGrawville, N. Y., resigns. 
SMYTH, J. J., Salisbury, Md., resigns. 
YOUNG, CuHan.zs, called to Westfield, N. J. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BURGESS, F. G., Middletown, Conn., resigns 
BOYER, 8. H., Delaware, O., resigns. 


CHAPMAN, A. P., accepts call to Putnam, 
Conn. 


DENSLOW, H. M., called to Rutland, Vt. 


— J. O., accepts call to Bridgeport, 
nn. 


FERRIS, Cuarves, accepts call to Sharon, 
Conn. . 


ae Joum, accepts call to Newport, 


JENNER, A. E., ord. deacon in Danville, I, 

MELISH, T. J., Milford, O., resigns. 

STEARNS, R. D., accepts call to Emmanuel 
ch., 8t. Louis, Mo, 


- 














A COMPLAINT is prevalent in England that 
the universities themselves have long since ab- 
dicated their teaching functions. Most of the 
real teaching, it is said, is provided by the un- 
authorized and outside system of private 
tators, who exist independently of the col- 
leges and have, in a great degree, super- 
seded them, In too many cases the candidate 
for an ordinary degree, if he wish to pass, is 
compelled to make use of a private tutor. His 
college does, indeed, provide him witha cer- 
tain number of lectures, but the number is 
usually quite inadequate; and even if it were 
greater in several instances the teaching pro- 
vided is not nearly so well calculated for the 
needs of the pupil as is the better-arranged 
teaching of the private tutor. 


-.-. Letters of condolence and sympathy are 
being received from all quarters by the Amberst 
College authorities, and a Boston man, a mem- 
ber of one of the recent classes, has offered to 
the department of mineralogy his own private 
collection, a very valuable one, which will 
form a fine nucleus for a new collection. 
Otbers are offering specimens and the work of 
making a new collection will begin at once. 
The College is confident that help will be 
found for immediately rebuilding Walker Hal) 
and fitting it up. Professor Emerson and his 
assistant, E. P. Wells, think that a good numn- 
ber of the minerals can be reclaimed from the 
ruins and the work of excavating has been 
begun for that purpose. 


-... According to a recent report of the 
French minister of public instructica to the 
president of the Republic, the total amount 
spentin France since June Ist, 1878, for new 
school buildings and the improvement of old 
ones is 207,880,969 francs. Of this amount the 
state contributed 74,457,806 francs, the de- 
partments 6,961,736 francs, the communes 
126,411,427 francs; total, 207,830,969 francs, or 
say $41,566,194. The obligatory education law 
will require the erection of new schools in 
almost every department of France. An 
additional sum of $25,000,000 will hardly suffice 
to accommodate all children of school age. 


~ ¥...The alumni and undergraduates of Yale 
College have raised money sufficient to pur- 
chase a park for athletic sports, to be the prop- 
erty of thestudents. The grounds comprise 
six acres of sloping land on the western side of 
the city and are to have an incline of one foot 
in five bundred feet. The walking and run- 
ning track will be a quarter of a mile in length. 
Inside the oval made by the track will be the 
tennis-ground. On the south side of the track 
will be the grand stand, and south of the 
stand the ball-field and the lacrosse aud cricket- 
grounds, A place will also be devoted to 
archery. 


-.-.The French Senate bas adopted the first 
clause of the Obligatory Primary Education 
Bill, as passed by the Chamber of Deputies. 
This bill was introduced in 1879, Its object 
was to make primary education gratuitous, 
obligatory, and of lay charactér. The princi- 
pa! provisions of the bil) are: primary instruc- 
tion is obligatory for all children, of both sexes, 
between 6 and 13. ‘This instruction may be 
given in public or private schools or at home. 
Industrial traiming appropriate te local wants 
and resources shall be given in the advanced 
primary echools, 


--»-Hungary has two universities—Buda- 
pesth and Klausenburg. Budapesth bas 8,178 
students (82 in Catholic theology, 1,546 in law, 
956 in medicine, 175 in pharmacy, and 419 in 
philosophy) and Klausenburg 426 (64 in 
Protestant theology, 38 in sciences, 210 in law, 
04 in medicine, and 20 in pharmacy). The 
polytechnic school at Budapesth has 481 stu- 
dents. For secondary education there are 179 
gymnasiums, with 54,504 students, and 26 
realschulen, with 5,044 students. 


«+--Davidson College, in Mecklenburg 
County, N. C., bas an attendance this year of 
121 studen!s, 21 being seniors, 21 juniors, 38 
sophomores, 81 freshmen, and 10 sub-freshmen. 
The faculty numbers seven, including the 
president, A. D. Hepburn, D.D., LL. D. 


----At a teachers’ meeting recently held in 
Hartford it was suggested as a good plan for 
self-cullivation that teachers should devote an 
entire year to one study ata time, taking up 
sculpture one year and the next engraving or 
chemistry or history. 


Mr. Edward Smitb, of Enfield, Mass. has 
given $5,000 to the Mt. Holyoke Seminary, to 
start a fund, the income of which is to be used 
to aid indigent students, and he is now en- 
deavoring to raise the fund to $25,000. 


«.+»The city of Charleston, 8. C., is said to 
have done more for itself in behalf of its 
sebool-children, without aid from abroad, than 
any city in the South. 


----Four counties in Kansas have women for 
seboo!l superintendents, 
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School and Gollege. Pebbles. Titerature. | When be finally decided to cross the At 


Tue word “laughter” is always printed 
in the speech of s congressman, so the reader 
may know when to laugh. 


.-. Jobo,” said a teacher, ‘I’m very sorry 
to bave to punish you.” “Then don’t. I'll 
let you off this time,’”’ responded Jobn. 


----[t was William Cullen Bryant, the 
celebrated minstrel, who said to his little sis- 
ter: ‘‘I would rather have my poetry, ‘ Thana- 
topsis.’”’ 

--»-Camels are said to thrive in Arizona, 
where they must create much astonishment, on 
account of being able to go so long without 
drinking. 


----A gentleman calling upon some young 


-ladies, who do much worsted work and like- 


wise keep a white poodle, inquired : ‘‘ Who knit 
the dog ?’’ 


.---Bolon Chase’s advice is “Stay East, 
young man’; so, between him and Horace 
Greeley, the young man will be likely to locate 
somewhere in the vicinity of Ohio. 


...“*My advice to de Hoosier brudder am 
not to lie or deceive fn trad!n’ mules; but te 
answer as few quesbuns ashe kin an’ seem 
sort o’ keerless whedder his offer am ’cepted or 
not.”’ 


.... The meanest man on record sent through 
a post-office presided over by a woman a postal- 
eard on which was written: ‘“‘ Dear Jack: 
Here’s the details of that scandal.” And then 
the rest was in Greek. 


.-4; “ How do you like my bride? Do you 
approve of my choice?’ B: ‘ Well, I must 
confess that in one point, at least, she {s far 
ahead of you.”” A: “What point do you 
mean?” B: **Good taste.” 


«---A fond mother wrote to an enthusiastic 
young lady, who had established a physiology 
class for girls: ‘‘Do not teach my Mary Ann 
any more about her insides. It will never do 
her any good and it’s rade.” 


----Last week an Ohio man, on his travels, 
found ashell on the Gettysburg battlefield. He 
took it home and put it in the stove, to see if it 
wasreal. It was genuine. Butthestoveisthe 
most glaring imitation you ever looked at. 


-..-Laws and customs have not changed 
much in a hundred years, after all. In 1765 
the English Parliament forbade the celebrat- 
ing of marriages in America without stamps. 
Now the laws of society as effectually prevent 
it. 


.---A Philadelphia boy was asked if he ever 
prayed in church, and avewered : ‘Oh! I always 
say a prayer, like all the rest do, just before the 
sermon begins.”” ‘Indeed!’ responded the 
astonished querist : *‘ What doyou say?” “ Now 
I lay me down to sleep.” 

.»»+He bad owned a setter dog, and this was 
the story he told: ‘‘ Yes, sir, the way that dog 
was devoted to me was just amazing. Why, he 
heard me say to my wife that I was pressed for 
money, and he went and died the day before 
the dog tex was assessed.”’ 


....-The temperance people are agitated 
because Mr. Tennyson, in his song, asks his 
friends to drink to freedom. It may be well to 
comfort these agitated people by supposing 
that the place at which Mr. Tennyson proposes 
to drink bas taken out a poetical license. 


.»»-He was a shrewd grocer; and, when the 
lady who was going to have the sewing society 
came down forajug of vinegar, he filled the 
jug with whiskey. And folks quietly asked her 
where she bought ber vinegar, and the next day 
the grocer sold six barrels of cheap vinegar to 
the customers who thronged his store. And, 
though they were all pretty mad, they couldn’t 
very well kick, as he had given them what they 
bad called for, and then to say anything would 
be to get laughed at. 


.-.-An Irishman one day came running into 
a form-yard, and hurriedly cried fora spade. 
The farmer, coming out, demanded what he 
wanted with it, when Pat replied that his 
friend bad stuck in abog and he wanted to dig 
him out. ‘‘ How far is he in?’ inquired the 
farmer. ‘‘Upto the ankles,’ said Pat. ‘Is 
that all ?’? said the farmer. ‘‘ Then hecan pull 
himeelf out again. You'll get no spade here.” 
Pat, scratching his head, while his face bore 
evident signs of grief, blurted out: “Och, but 
be jabers, he’s in head first!” 


....A Philadelphia gentleman writes that he 
and a friend stopped at a small café in the 
suburbs of Paris for refreshments. Their re- 
past wasa light one, consisting of tea, toast, 
and eggs; but the bill wasa heavy one, nine 
francs in all. ‘* Gargon/” exclaimed one of 
the tourists, ‘“‘how’s this? Please explain.” 
‘Well, you see, Messieurs,”” apologizes the 
waiter, ‘two francs for the tea and toast and 
seven franes forthe eggs.” *‘ Ah! then eggs 
are very scarce about here?” ‘ Non, mon- 
sleur, eggs are not scarce; but Americans 
are |” 





The prompt mention tn eur Mat af” Books oj the Week"’ 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Mehers for all volumes received, The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
fer further notice. 


AMORY’S LIFE OF COPLEY.* 
BY &. G. W. BENJAMIN. 


Tas handsome volume, issued from the 
Riverside Press and accompanied by an ex- 
cellent steel engraving of Copley, from a 
portrait painted by himself, is timely and 
welcome. Whatever the intrinsic merits of 
the work, it must be welcome to every one 
who is interested in the progress of the arts 
in Amerioa, if but it serves to call attention 
once more to an artist who, in point of 
original ability, has been surpassed by no 
other native American painter. Jobn Sin- 
gleton Copley was born in Boston, in 1737, 
a year before the birth of Benjamin West. 
At that time we had no native artists and 
all the art in the country was to be found 
in a few ancestral portraits brought from 
England or executed bere by Watson, 
Blackburn, and Singbert. There seems to 
have been no one in Boston at the time ca- 
pable of instructing young Copley, except- 
ing his step-father, Pelham, who was an in- 
different amateur. There is a tradition 
that he was greatly impressed by a copy of 
a portrait by Vandyck ; but the fact remains 
that no artist ever attained such celebrity 
with such meager opportunities for educa- 
tion in his chosen pursuit. 

And yet, when Copley, at the age of 
seventeen, assumed the profession of art, 
his abilities were recognized at once, and 
from that time until he left America his 
brush was always in active demand. We 
owe him, indeed, a debt of gratitude for 
thus perpetuating the features of so many 
of the leading citizens of our colonial 
period. Nor are these mere literal por- 
traits, without character or artistic ability. 
They are living presentments, which trans- 
port us back to the ante-Revolutionary age 
of our country. In some of these paint- 
ings, it is true, there is apparant a hardness 
of outline and sometimes a stiffness in the 
pose and composition; but many of them 
are admirably painted by this uneducated 
young man, who had no associates in art, 
no academies, no art galleries to 
guide and stimulate his genius. Froma 
study of the portraits painted by him 
we, are enabled, also, in the absence 
of fuller information, to deduce some 
notion of the character of the artist him- 
self. With his slow, painstaking, methodic- 
al method of working, he seemed yet to 
combine an almost oriental love for material 
beauty, for his fancy reveled in the rich 
brocades, the silken robes, scarlet velvets, 
exquisite laces, aud costly gems and car- 
kanets of pearls worn by the ladies of the 
time or the brilliant costume of the ele- 
gant gentlemen immortalized by his talents. 
To this he sometimes added a keen percep- 
tion of character, as in the portrait of Mrs. 
Gill, now in the possession of Mrs. Pratt, 
of Boston; but in nothing was his ability 
more remarkable than in his recognition of 
the importance of the hand as an index of 
character. Few artists have surpassed or 
equaled him in this respect, and certainly 
in America, besides Copley, there are 
but one or two who have approached him 
in realizing and successfully attempting to 
represent this important branch of portrai- 
ture. Of the hand in the portrait of Col. 
Sargent Gilbert Stuart tersely observed: 
‘Prick that hand, and blood will spurt.” 

At the early age of twenty-three Copley 
sent his celebrated painting to England, en- 
titled ‘‘The Boy and Flying Squirrel.” It 
was a likeness of his half-brother, Pelham, 
excellently composed and beautiful as a 
plece of color. This picture was received 
with applause and admitted to the walls 
of the Academy before the name of the 
artist was known. Copley was also made a 
fellow of the ‘‘Society of Artists in Great 
Britain,” on the strength of this work, and 
received urgent appeals to settle in London. 
In his reply, he said that he was ‘‘ deprived 
of every opportunity (but what Nature has 
furpvished me with) of aiding in this lauda- 
ble work, the promotion of the arts.” 


* Tue Domestic a¥D ARTistic Lirs oF JouN SmrcLz. 
Ton Cortzy,R.A. With Notices of his Works and 
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lantic, at the age of thirty-nine, Copley 
entered at once into a successful career ia 
London, receiving commissions to paint the 
Royal Family and achieving a wide rep- 
utation by bis four great historical paint- 
ings—‘‘ The Death of Col. Pierson,” ‘‘ The 
Death of Chatham” (a work so admirably 
composed that, once seen, the impression 
can never be forgotten), ‘‘Charles 1 De- 
manding the Five Impeached Members,” 
and the “Siege of Gibralter.” Ip ail of 
these his conscienti: was shown ip 
the great care be took to have the likenesses 
correct. For the “Siege of Gibralier” he 
actually went to Hanover, no small journey 
at that day, in order to obtain the like- 
nesses of some of the officers who were to 
appear in the painting. All these pictures 
were carefully reproduced on steel by lead- 
ing engravers of the time. It may be well 
to add that proof copies of these engrav- 
ings are owned by Harvard University. 
Copley was made a Royal Academician. 
He died in London, aged seventy-eight; 
but, although half of bis life was spent in 
Europe, he must justly be considered to 
have been an American painter, for he bad 
already achieved success in his art and 
fame on each side the Atlantic before he 
removed from bis native land. 

One would suppose that, notwithstand- 
ing he led the uneventful career of most 
artists, the life of Copley would have been a 
fertile theme for the critic and the biogra- 
pher. But no adequate memoir has yet ap- 
peared. The latest was by Augustus 
Thorndike Perkins, a connection of the 
family. From various hints, we gather that 
the relatives of Copley resident in England 
were snobbishly anxious to be considered 
the kinsfolk of Lord Lyndhurst, his son, 
rather than of Copley, the painter; for 
they declined to furnish information con- 
cerning him. An adequate critical biogra- 
phy of Copley has, therefore, been long a 
work to be desired. There was every rea- 
son to hope that the work of Mrs. Amory, 
a grand-daughter of the artist, would sup- 
ply the hiatus. It is, indced, of value as 
furnishing additional details of the domestic 
life of Copley and extracts from his corre- 
spondence. The letter of his son is also 
important, describing the family delight 
when the artist supposed he had discovered 
‘the Venetian,” the lost medium employed 
by the great coloristsof Venice. It may, 
also, be frankly conceded that nolibrary of 
works on American art can be complete 
without a copy of this handsome volume. 

But, at the same time, the book is disap- 
pointing in many respects. The fact that 
the author died before its publication 
necessarily tempers criticism, while it can- 
not blind us to the fact that it isin no 
sense critical, nor does it add much infor- 
mation regarding the art results of the art- 
eist’s long career. Surely, so much of a resi- 
dent in Boston as the author could have 
furnished an account of the admirable 
authentic portraits and historical works by 
Copley which abound in the vicinity, such 
as those owned by the Amory and Apple- 
ton families, the descendants of Gov. Dud- 
ley, at Medford, or the Lorings, of Salem, 
not to speak of the excellent examples pre- 
served in New Haven, Philadelphia, and 
elsewhere. The aim of the book seems 
rather to have been to glorify Lord Lynd- 
burst and his family connections in Boston, 
reciting, as it does, the social distioctious 
they received in their travels abroad on his 
Lordsbip’s account. Such details are of 
private, rather than of public interest, and 
their publication should have been si - 
pressed by some judicious friend. Mrs. 
Amory, in her preface, distinctly states that 
this was a leading object in preparing this 
book; but, in that case, it should have been 
printed only for private circulation. 

But, supposing that it was necessary to 
include the life of the lord chancellor in 
this volume, the three first chapters relat- 
ing to him should not have been interpol- 
ated in the middle of the biography of Cop- 
ley, as they confuse the continuity of the 
narrative, from which they are entirely dis- 
tinct in purport and aim. 

We notice some bad proof-reading, hardly 
to be expected from the careful and well- 
known Riverside Press. ‘‘Meuon” for 








**Menou” is inexcusable. It occurs three 
times, on pages 185, 200, and 205, and is, 
therefore, an evidence of ignorance on the 





part of the proof-reader, who in his early 
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reading must surely have heard of Genera! 
Menou, who became a Mohammedan, and 
was beaten by Abercrombie, at Aboukir. 
The publishers would greatly add to the 
value of a subsequent edition of this work 
if they eliminate from it the irrelevant 
chapters about Lord Lyndhurst and append 
a list of the known worksof Copley, together 
with information as to where they are to be 
found. 

For the rest, the style of Mrs, Amory’s 
book is agreeable, characterized in parts by 
a pleasing earnestness, which redeems many 
of its shortcomings. The occasional errors 
and inelegancies are such as she would, 
doubtless, have corrected, if she had been 
permitted to give it a final revision. 





Tae Rev. J. K. Aldrich, of Wellfleet, Mas- 
sachusetts, has brought up the question 
whether our Lord suffered on a Thursday or on 
a Friday, in A Critical Examination of the Ques- 
tion in Regard to the Time of Our Saviour’s Oru- 
cifizion. (Boston: 1882.) The question raised 
is not discussed for the frst time, but is one of 
the well-contested problems of New Testament 
ebronology. The difficulty lies in harmonizing 
the statements of the first three with the 
Fourth Gospel. The reader will find a well- 
balanced and condensed statement of the case 
on both sides in the American edition of 
**Smith’s Biblical Dictionary,” under the 
word ‘‘Passover.” Substantially the same 
account is copied into ‘“‘McClintock and 
Strong’s Cyclopedia.’’ Mr. Aldrich bas de- 
voted much study to the subject, as presentedin 
the two editions ofthis essay, and, in the volume 
under review defends the proposition that our 
Lord was crucified on a Thursday and that this 
Thursday was really the 15th of Nisan, though, 
by a special decree of the Sanhedrim, the fol- 
lowing day, Friday, was that year celebrated 
by the Jews as tne 15th of Nisan. We can- 
not follow an author who summons conjec- 
tural possibilities to his aid in this way. There 
is not a particle of evidence, however, to sup- 
port the conjectare. If we had only the first 
three gospels, no substantial doubts would Lave 
arisen that our Lord atethe true Pascal Supper 
with his disciples on the evening of Thursday, 
the 14th of Nisan, though the narrative in these 
gospels is not wholly free from doubt in itself. 
On the otber hand, if we had only the Gospel 
of John, the 13:b of Nisan would have been 
the day of the Supper, and Thursday, the 14th 
of Nisan, would bay been the day of the cruci- 
fixion. How to reconcile these accounts with- 
out dishonoring either gospel is a difficult 
problem and one which would be disturbing 
were it not for the comforting reflection that 
its difficulty is out of all proportion to {ts im- 
portance. The subject is discussed in many 
various lights in the volume before us; much 
ingenuity is devoted to the harmonizing of 
difficulties ; but the autbor is not sufficiently 
acquainted with the uncertainties that Me in 
the basis of his calculations and the abundant 
opportunities to go wrong. He states with 
great positiveness that our Lord suffered in 
A.D. 30. A glance at the chronology of our 
Saviour’s life in McClintoch and Strong should 
have taught him caution. The fact is that the 
Jewish tables are full of uncertainties and per- 
plexities and the computations based on them 
vary from A. D. 28 to A. D. 82. On the point 
which is vital to his hypothesis—whether Nisan 
15th fell on a Thursday ora Friday in A. D. 30— 
so great an authority as Wieseler insists that 
in that year alone the Pascal Day fell on Fri- 
day, while others maintain that the only years 
tn which it fell on Thursday were A. D. 29 and 
A. D. 83. As to the proposition that this 
‘Rbursday theory, by bringing together two 
sacred days, the Pescal Friday and the Jew- 
ish Sabbath, accounts for Matthew's plural 
form, ‘o2 d2 caBBaruv, there is nothing to 
be accounted for in the expression, as a 
very little acquaintance with New Testament 
usage shows that the word Sabbath is com- 
monly used in the plural. The author seems 
to imply that this Thursday or Friday question 
was the point on which the East and the West 
divided. It really vanished from the debate, 
which turned on the calculation of the Pascal] 
cycle. Alzog, who must be received as an 
authority in such a matter, does not hesitate 
to say (Vol. I, p. 444): ‘“*The . . . Catholics 
argued thatChrist did not eat the Pasch, after 
the custom of the Jews, on the 14th of Nisan; 
but, by anticipation, on the day previous, and 
that He was already crucified before the Pascal 
Feast of the Jews begen.’’ This would seem 
to prove that the differences of opinion as to 
the day of the crucifixion have prevailed in the 
West, as in the East. 


«+e. The Listener, by Caroline Fry, is repub- 
lished (two volomes in one) in good form for 
the Sunday-school by the Messrs. Robert Car- 
ter & Brothers. Mrs. Wilson, better known as 
Caroline Fry, died in 1846. Her name is still 
cherished, but we fear that her writings are 
not much read. She wrote a number of brief 
religious and moral treatises, but most of ber 
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works appeared under the general title of Th- 
Listener, on which ber fame as en author rests. 
Her style is somewhat Jobnsonian in the long 
roll of the sentences, in which, however, a cer- 
tain playful vivacity takes the place of the 
Doctor’s epigrammatic and antithetic manner. 
Her leisurely sentences are a vivid reminder of 
the change that has come over the world in 
the fifty years since éhe wrote and which has 
substituted on every page that we now write 
the impresstan, “Life is all too short” for that 
of these old writers who seem to say ‘‘ There’s 
time enough, my friend, time enough to write 
well and read slowly.” In the wake of the re- 
ceding Lent and Eastertide Caroline Fry’s 
chapter on Lent Is excellent reading, which we 
commend to our friends; sweetly serious but 
so gently and playfully admonttory as to open 
the reader’s heart to the rebukes of such ap 
amiable censor. The same house republish 
The Sympathy of Christ with Man, by Octavius 
Winslow, D.D., which first took its place 
among the voluminous writings of this well- 
known Baptist minister of London, in 1862. The 
object of this volume is to dwell on the food 
which is to be found in the sympathy of Christ 
for man, viewed asa truth for the believer's 
mind, and the consolation which {fs to be drawn 
from it as av experience in the life of the 
believer. Ebenezers ; or, Records of Prevatling 
Prayer, written and selected by H. L. Hastings. 
(Scriptural Tract Repository.) We find in this 
compilation many examples and {llustrations 
of the speedy answer of prayer, which would 
be both interesting and important were not a 
general flavor of unreliableness thrown over 
them by such a statement as this, coolly made 
in the preface : *‘ Mau of the incidents here 
recorded have been and can be verified ; but it 
has been no purpose of ours to parade the 
names or advertise the faith of those whose 
prayers the Lord has answered. They seek 
pot honor from man.’’ From this we con- 
elnde (1) that the autbor of this volume, pub- 
lished for historic fact of the most serious 
character, believes he can substantiate some 
of the narratives given in the book ; (2) that he 
bas not been overnice nor very rigorous in 
ascertaining this point; (3) that he considers 
strictness in such inquiries a kind of profana- 
tion of a sacred experience ; (4) that, as for the 
most of the examples in the book, he cannot 
say whether they rest on any authority or not ; 
(5) that he attempts to conceal this fact by 
pious talk ; (6) that his Hbenevra is a hypo- 
critical hambug. 








...-Harper’s Monthly for May greets the 
reader wit) a striking frontisptece of a Spanish 
peasant, followed by a long succession of 
striking fllustrations fn the new atyle, varied, 
however, we are glad to notice, by an ocea- 
sional illustration done in the old manner, 
The specially illustrated pieces are ‘ Part IT 
of Spanish Vistas,” by George P, Lathrop, 
illustrations drawn by C. 8. Reinhart ; “ Mneic 
and Musicians in Austria,” by Mary Alice 
Seymour: “David Rittenhouse,” by Samuel 
Pennypacker; “‘The Upper Peninenla of 
Michigan,” by F. Johnson, Jr. William Ham!) 
ton Gibson draws the ee for his 
article, ‘‘ The Squirrel’s HighwWy.”’ Ada M. E. 
Nichols has a very neat and melodious poem, 
“ Majorie Gray.”” Edmund C. Stedman makes 
the most important contribution to the num- 
ber in his paper on ‘Some London Poets,” in 
which we find valuable sketches of several 
living poets and some highly interesting 
notices of Mr. Swinburne. Mr, Wool- | 
son continues bis story of “Anne” and 
William Black begins ‘‘Shandon Bells—a 
Novel” with the first three chapters. 
In the Atlantic Thomas Herdy opens the 
number and his own new story, “Two on a 
Tower,” with a strong beginning. “Mad 
River, inthe White Mountains,” is the last poem 
from the unexhausted treasury of Mr. Long- 
fellow. John Fiske writes on “‘ The Arrival of 
Man in Europe” with the eame confidence 
which we observed in bis advocacy of Sir Wil- 
liam Thompson’s theory of solid cosmical 
spaces. Eugene W. Hilgard has a second good 
paper on the as yet unaolved problem of “Prog- 
ress in Agriculture by Education,” No. III of 
‘“ Studies in the South”’ is as fresh, strong, and 
full of knowledge and good sense as those 
which preceded fit have beep. The solid finan- 
cial article is *‘ The French Panic,’’ which is 
discussed in a bighly intelligent way by J. 
Lawrence Laughlin. Miss Pbelps’s ‘‘ Doctor 
Zay’”’ and Mr. Bishop’s ‘“‘ Tbe House of a Mer- 
chant Prince’’ are continued. Miss Edith M. 
Thomas contributes some well-written lines, 
under the title of “‘ Sage or Poet.” The riddle 
is too deep for poetry, which has its functioz 
in clarifying things, and not in mystifying 
them. At all events, the poet is wrong in sup- 
posing that we can “‘read the legend as you 
run.” 


.--- Qeria, a novel translated by Clara Bell, 
from the Spanish of Perez Galdos (Wz. 8. 
Gottsberger), is a singular example of contem- 
porary light literaturein the land of Cervantes. 
That there is a regular school of modern Span- 
ish novel-writers is a fact about which yery 














few people probably care much, if they happen 
to know it. Such men as Galdos, pursuing 
their craft solely for the pleasure of their own 
nationality and iv a tongue long since out of 
vogue with the foreigner, scarcely bave a 
hearing, much less produce any perceptible 
impression outside of Spanish-speaking terri- 
tories, slight as such av impression would for 
sundry reasons be. Gloria deals with a ques- 
tion similar to that upon which is based the 
recent French drama, “Daniel Rochat.” A 
young Roman Catholic girl of the highest 
social, more particilarly of the highest eccle- 
siastical connections, falls in love with a Jew. 
The match is bitterly opposed by her father 
and friends and the struggle between her re- 
ligious prejudices and her lover's, their mutual 
passion and pride, bring about sad incidents 
and the death of the heroine. The book isa 
curious compound of ethical and sectarian 
dissertations, love, lurking flings at Catholi- 
cism in Spain to-day, a dry humor that at times 
is exceedingly funny (and often sadly irrever- 
ent), with much originality in the grouping of 
characters and events. It is hard to tell 
whether Gloria is to be looked upon as a love- 
romance, a religious satire, a politico-religious 
novel, or what. We may, by the way, name 
one thing that it certainly is not—a book to be 
handed to novel-readers of tender years. 


...-Professor C. K. Adams’s Manual of His- 
torical Literature (Harper & Bros.) is a work of 
wide erudition and of great practical velue. 
It aims to bring together in an alpbabetical 
order brief but thoroughly reliable descrip- 
tions of the most important histories in En- 
glish, French, and German, together with hints 
as tothe best methods and courses of histor- 
ical study. Such a volume offers the student 
an invaluable assistance. We have subjected 
the manual for some time to the test of vigor- 
ous use, and we are impressed with ites general 
helpfalness. The author’s judgment in the 
criticism of books is good, and, though we can- 
not say that he has collected all the works 
which the plan of bis manual calls for, he has 
colleeted a great number, probably as many as 
he was able to criticise and notice with sound 
judgments of what they are worth. The 
present is @ first edition and we make no 
doubt that the manual will steadily improve 
with every new edition. As examples of gaps 
which require to be thus filled in future 
editions, we name Maspero’s ‘‘ General Ori- 
ental History,’’ De Gobineaux on Persia— 
both of these are works of prime importance ; 
George Smith’s two works on Babylonia and 
Assyria; Vauxon Persia. Oppert’s name, than 
which none is bigher, does not appear at all 
in the index, nor do we find Mennant’s two 
volumes on the “ Historical Records of Baby- 
lonia and of Syria.”’ Birch’s ‘‘ Records of the 
Past,” on p. 75, is hardlya history. We ex- 
pect to see this manual improve. The author 
is certainly able to make it far more complete ; 
but, as it stands, we have nothing to approach 
it. The work, as far as it goes, is well done 
and a very useful manual has been produced. 


....From the Government Printing Office we 
have the Annual Report of the Operations of the 
United States [ife-Saving Service for the year 
ending June 830th, 1881. The report gives full, 
minute, and various details of the work done 
br the Service, together with its condition, 
efficiency, and needs. Inreviewing the report, 
we find that there occurred on the coasta which 
lie within the limite of this Service during the 
year 250 wrecks, involving vessels worth $2,- 
744,247 and cargoes to the amount of $1,310,505, 
with a total valuation of $4,054,752. Of this 
amount $2,828,680 of property was saved and 
$1,226,072 lost. As to the more important 
question of lives saved and lost, we find tbat 
the total number of persons on board and en- 
dangered by there wrecks was 1,873, of whom 
1,854 were saved with a loss of 24 persons. 
To this should be added that 16 persons were 
saved from drowning who were not on board 
vessela. Succor was furnished at the station, 
to 407 shipwrecked persons and the vigilant 
patrolmen nightly guarding the beaches 
have warned navigatore, who were sailing un- 
aware into danger, by firing their red Corton 
signals to change their course in time. In 
evidence of general improvement in the ef- 
ficiency and discipline of the Service, we note 
that, despite the unusually destructive charac- 
ter of the storms during the year, the loss of 
life was smaller than in any year since the 
Service wasestablished. During theten years’ 
work of this Service $14,958,895 and 11,864 
lives have been saved. 


..-Abraham Lincoln, the Type of American 
Genius, is a bistorical romance, in rhyme, by 
Rufus Blanchard. (Wheaton: R. Blanchard 
&Co.) The poetry of this volume is of a kind 
which has now, in general, ceased to be writ- 
ten, or, ff written, is not often printed, and is 
not likely to come into much favor. The writer 
bass genuine love of the simplicity of the 
ancient times, and bis verse carries him 
smoothly and rapidly over the story of the 
blending of the New England with the West- 
ern life, while the Indiag stands near, th 
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pathetic spectator of the new world before 
which he is to vanish away.——Revivals: 
Their Place and Their Power, by the Rev. Her- 
rick Johnson, D. D. (Chicago: F. H. Revell), 
is a little treatise on the important subject an- 
nounced in the title, which is designed to vin- 
dicate their usefulness, to show the ground of 
reasonableness on which they may be de 
fended, their dangers, the work which is to be 
carried on while they are jn progress, and what 
is to be done afterward. Dr. Johnson’s ex- 
perience as an effective preacher and pastor 
has qualified him to speak on this subject, 
while his remarkable power of presentation 
has enabled him to bring the substance of a 
course of lectures into the compass of a pocket 
manual. 


«ee The Occult World, by A. P. Sinnett (Bos- 
ton: Colby & Rich), is the republication of an 
English work by a disciple of the “Theo- 
sophic”’ brotherhood. The author claims that 
the doctrines of the “‘order’’ are secret and 
communicated only to the initiated. His own 
book is, therefore, but a partial disclosure. 
In fact, it is little more than a commentary on 
Madame Blavatsky, the author of “Isis Un- 
veiled,” for which, by the way, a similar re- 
striction as to the full disclosure of the tenets 
of the order is claimed. This reduces the 
whole revelation to a pretty low figure. The 
fundamental proposition of this ‘ occult- 
ism” seems to be that certain persons, 
who are by nature endowed with the 
capacity to do so, can, by training, attain the 
power to project their souls forth from their 
bodies, and, in consequence of this proceeding, 
acquire instant superiority tothe laws of time 
and space, together with extraordinary ability 
to render petty services and perform tricks for 
the satisfaction of people who are in the way 
of depending on such gratification, The serv- 
ices rendered thus far do not amount to 
much. As for Mr. Sinnett, he gete nota step 
beyond where Madame Blavatsky left him. 


....The four living sons of the late Rev. Ja- 
cob Abbott have brought out an cdition of the 
work with which they may very honorably 
wish their father’s name to be most intimately 
associated. They have prefixed to it a sketch 
of the author, written with the characteristic 
-gracefulness and modesty of the Rev. Edward 
Abbott, of Cambridge, and a catalogue of bis 
books and writings fyjer than the very imper- 
fect one in Allibone}from which it appears 
that Mr. Abbott achieved with his pen one 
hundred and eighty bound volumes, besides a 
large number of magazine articles. [t must 
be remembered that, in addition to all this, he 
had a busy life as ahead of a large school in 
Boston. Of what he wrote we most gladly re- 
member the twelve volumes of the Rollo 
books, and the one which is here republished in 
very much the form in which we made our 
first acquaintance with it, The Young Christian. 
It will bear republication and, though our ten- 
derness and respect forthe author has never 
suggested a satisfactory excuse for bis Life of 
Napoleon, we are abundantly able to remember 
that he was a man who could well enough 
carry the responsibility of one pretty serious 
mistake. The biographic notice prefixed to 
this volume is a delightful sketch of a life full 
of simplicity, sweetness, and fruitful etrength. 


..--It isa bold hope of “A Physician and 
Sanitarian,’’ who is the author of this book on 
Marriage and Parentage (New York: Holbrook), 
that the time will come when men and 
women will consult a wise sanitarian before 
entering into the marriage relation. The 
author, however, has well considered his sub- 
ject and his chapters may be read with profit. 
He shows how important right children are to 
the state and how impressed all should be with 
the laws of health and of heredity, as relating 
to human offspring. [tis only by turning at- 
tention to an improvement of human stock, in 
accord with the proper law of life and consist- 
ent with true marriage relations, that he hopes 
for national success. ‘‘ Weliveina time when 
our greatest men are not equal to the questions 
of the hour. There isgreat danger that, if re- 
lief does not come by the birth of abler men 
than any we bave, civilization will suffer de- 
terioration.”» This is not very flattering to 
those of us already born and we admit there is 
room forimprovement. It is certain that the 
laws of marriage sbould be studied as natural 
laws, and that even in matters of affection we 
should avoid errors which have been proven 
to entail evils on the race, 


....Dr. Kane’s essays as to “Opium Smok- 
ing,’’ and especially his treatise on ‘* Drags that 
Enslave,” have done much to attract public 
attention to the enormous use of narcotics and 
the increase of demand. His recent work on 
Opium Smoking in America and China (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons) is full of ace’ rate information 
as to methods, as to amor consumed, and 
asto the prevalence of th vil. It is reckoned 
that fifteen millions of Ciinese use opium. The 
progress of ite use in America, and es vy 
in California, is traced and some startlinf#’facts 
given as to ite increase. The English opium 
ware are « gad instance of human greed, forcing 














School and College. 

A COMPLAINT is prevalent in England that 
the universities themselves have long since ab- 
dicated their teaching functions. Most of the 
real teaching, it is said, is provided by the un- 
authorized and outside system of private 
tators, who exist independently of the col- 
leges and have, in a great degree, super 
seded them. In too many cases the candidate 
for an ordinary degree, if he wish to pass, is 
compelled to make use of a private tutor. His 
college does, indeed, provide him witha cer- 
tain number of lectures, but the number is 
usually quite inadequate; and even if it were 
greater in several instances the teaching pro- 
vided is not nearly so well calculated for the 
needs of the pupil as is the better-arranged 
teaching of the private tutor. 





.... Letters of condolence and sympathy are 
being received from all quarters by the Amberst 
College authorities, and a Boston man, a mem- 
ber of one of the recent classes, has offered to 
the department of mineralogy his own private 
eollection, a very valuable one, which will 
form a fine nucleus for a new collection. 
Others are offering specimens and the work of 
making a new collection will begin at once. 
The College is confident that help will be 
found for immediately rebuilding Walker Hal) 
and fitting it up. Professor Emerson and his 
assistavt, E. P. Wells, think that a good num- 
ber of the minerals can be reclaimed from the 
ruins and the work of excavating has been 
begun for that purpose. 


...- According to @ recent report of the 
French minister of public instruction to the 
president of the Republic, the total amount 
spentin France since June Ist, 1878, for new 
achool buildings and the improvement of old 
ones is 207,850,969 francs. Of this amount the 
state contributed 74,457,806 francs, the de- 
partments 6,961,736 francs, the communes 
126,411,427 frances; total, 207,830,969 francs, or 
say $41,566,194. The obligatory education law 
will require the erection of new schools in 
almost every department of France. An 
additional sum of $25,000,000 will hardly suffice 
to accommodate all children of school age. 


~ ¥...The alumni and undergraduates of Yale 
College have raised money sufficient to pur- 
cbase a park for athletic sports, to be the prop- 
erty of the students. The grounds comprise 
six acres of sloping land on the western side of 
the city and are to have an incline of one foot 
in five bundred feet. The walking and run- 
ping track will be a quarter of a mile inlength. 
Inside the oval made by the track will be the 
tennis-ground. On the south side of the track 
will be the grand stand, and south of the 
stand the ball-field and the lacrosse aud cricket- 
grounds, A place will also be devoted to 
archery. 


---. The French Senate bas adopted tbe first 
clause of the Obligatory Primary Education 
Bill, as passed by the Chamber of Deputies. 
This bill was introduced in 1879. Its object 
was to make primary education gratuitous, 
obligatory, avd of lay charactéf. The princt- 
ps! provisions of the bil) are: primary instruc- 
tion is obligatory for all children, of both sexes, 
between 6 and 13. ‘This instruction may be 
given in public or private schools or at home. 
Industrial training appropriate te local wants 
and resources shall be given in the advanced 
primary echools. 


----Hungary has two universities—Buda- 
pesth and Klausenburg. Budapesth bas 8,178 
students (82 in Catholic theology, 1,546 in law, 
956 in medicine, 175 In pharmacy, and 419 in 
philosophy) and Klausenburg 426 (64 in 
Protestant theology, 38 in eclences, 210 in Jaw, 
04 in medicine, and 20 in pharmacy). The 
polytechnic school at Budapesth has 481 stu- 
dents. For secondary education there are 179 
gymnasiums, with 34,504 students, and 26 
realecbulen, with 5,044 students. 


-+--Davidson College, in Mecklenburg 
County, N. C., bas an attendance this year of 
121 studenis, 21 being seniors, 21 juniors, 38 
sophomores, 31 freshmen, and 10 sub-freshmen. 
The faculty numbers seven, including the 
president, A. D. Hepburn, D.D., LL. D. 


----At a teachers’ meeting recently held in 
Hartford it was suggested as a good plan for 
self-cultivation that teachers should devote an 
evtire year to one study ata time, taking up 
sculpture one year aud the next engraving or 
chemistry or history. 


Mr. Edward Smitb, of Enfield, Mass. has 
given $5,000 to the Mt. Holyoke Seminary, to 
start a fund, the income of which is to be used 
to aid indigent students, and he is now en- 
deavoring to raise the fund to $25,000. 


-++.The city of Charleston, 8. C., is said to 
have done more for itself in behalf af its 
sebool-children, without aid from abroad, than 
any city in the South. 


out -Four counties in Kansas have women for 
seboo! superintendents. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Tue word “laughter” is always printed 
in the speech of a congressman, so the reader 
may know when to laugh. 


... Jobn,”’ said a teacher, ‘I’m very sorry 
to have to punish you.” “Then don’t. I'll 
let you off this time,”’ responded Jobn. 


----[t was William Cullen Bryant, the 
celebrated minstrel, who said to his little sis- 
ter: ‘‘I would rather have my poetry, ‘ Thana- 
topsis.’”’ 

--»-Camels are said to thrive in Arizona, 
where they must create much astonishment, on 
account of being able to go so long without 
drinking. 


----A gentleman calling upon some young 


-ladies, who do much worsted work and like 


wise keep a white poodle, inquired : ‘‘ Who knit 
the dog ?”’ 


----8olomn Chase’s advice is ‘‘ Stay East, 
young man”; so, between him and Horace 
Greeley, the young man will be likely to locate 
somewhere in the vicinity of Ohio. 


...“*My advice to de Hoosier brudder am 
not to lie or deceive in tradin’ mules; but to 
answer as few quesbuns ashe kin an’ seem 
sort o’ keerless whedder his offer am ’cepted or 
not.”’ 


.... The meanest man on record sent through 
& post-office presided over by a woman a postal- 
eard on which was written: ‘Dear Jack: 
Here’s the details of that scandal.” And then 
the rest was in Greek. 


---e4: “ How do you like my bride? Do you 
approve of my choice?’”’ B: ‘ Well, I must 
confess that in one point, at least, she {s far 
ahead of you.’”? A: “ What point do you 
meant’? B: ‘Good taste.” 


«+»-A fond mother wrote to an enthusiastic 
young lady, who bad established a physiology 
class for girls: ‘‘Do not teach my Mary Ann 
apy more about her insides. It will never do 
her any good and it’s rude.” 


----Last week an Ohio man, on his travels, 
found ashell on the Gettysburg battlefield. He 
took it home and put it in the stove, to see if it 
wasreal. It was genuine. But thestoveisthe 
most glaring imitation you ever looked at. 


-..-Laws and customs have not changed 
much in a hundred years, after all. In 1765 
the English Parliament forbade the celebrat- 
ing of marriages in America without stamps. 
Now the laws of society as effectually prevent 
it. 


..--A Philadelphia boy was asked if he ever 
prayed in church, and answered : “‘Oh! I always 
say a prayer, like all the rest do, just before the 
sermon begins.”” “Indeed!’’ responded the 
astonished querist : ** What doyou say?” “* Now 
I lay me down to sleep.”’ 


-»»»He bad owned a setter dog, and this was 
the story he told: ‘‘ Yes, sir, the way that dog 
was devoted to me was just amazing. Why, he 
heard me say to my wife that I was pressed for 
money, and he went and died the day before 
the dog tex was assessed.”’ 


--..The temperance people are agitated 
because Mr. Tennyson, in his song, asks his 
friends to drink to freedom. It may be well to 
comfort these agitated people by supposing 
that the place at which Mr. Tennyson proposes 
to drink has taken out a poetical license. 


..»»He was a shrewd grocer; and, when the 
lady who was going to have the sewing society 
came down for ajug of vinegar, he filled the 
jug with whiskey. And folks quietly asked her 
where she bought ber vinegar, and the next day 
the grocer sold eix barrels of cheap vinegar to 
the customers who thronged his store. And, 
though they were all pretty mad, they couldn’t 
very well kick, as he had given them what they 
had called for, and then to say anything would 
be to get laughed at. 


..--An Irishman one day came running into 
a farm-yard, and hurriedly cried for a spade. 
The farmer, coming out, demanded what he 
wanted with it, when Pat replied that his 
friend had stuck in abog and he wanted to dig 
him out, ‘‘ How far is he in?’’ inquired the 
farmer. ‘‘Upto the ankles,’ said Pat. ‘Is 
that all ?’? said the farmer. ‘‘ Then hecan pull 
himself out again. You'll get no spade here.” 
Pat, scratching his head, while his face bore 
evident signs of grief, blurted out: “Och, but 
be jabers, he’s in head first!’’ 


...-A Philadelphia gentleman writes that he 
and a friend stopped at a small café in the 
suburbs of Paris for refreshments. Their re- 
past wasa light one, consisting of tea, toast, 
and eggs; but the bill was a heavy one, nine 
francs in all. ‘ Gargon/” exclaimed one of 
the tourists, “‘how’s this? Please explain.” 
‘* Well, you see, Messieurs,” apologizes the 
waiter, ‘two francs for the tea and toast and 
seven franes forthe eggs.” ‘‘ Ah! then eggs 
are very ecarce about here?” ‘‘ Non, mon- 
sleur, eggs are not scarce; but Americans 
are Y 





Biter. 


The prompt mention tn eur Kat af" Books oj the Week” 
will be dered by us aneg to their pub- 
Mshers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us im the selection of works 
fer further notice. 


AMORY’S LIFE OF COPLEY.* 
BY 8. G. W. BENJAMIN. 





Tas handsome volumé, issued from the 
Riverside Press and accompanied by an ex- 
cellent steel engraving of Copley, from a 
portrait painted by himself, is timely and 
welcome. Whatever the intrinsic merits of 
the work, it must be welcome to every one 
who is interested in the progress of the arts 
in Amerioa, if but it serves to call attention 
once more to an artist who, in point of 
original ability, has been surpassed by no 
other native American painter. Jobn Sin- 
gleton Copley was born in Boston, in 1737, 
a year before the birth of Benjamin West. 
At that time we had no native artists and 
all the art in the country was to be found 
in a few ancestral portraits brought from 
England or executed here by Watson, 
Blackburn, and Singbert. There seems to 
have been no one in Boston at the time ca- 
pable of instructing young Copley, except- 
ing his step-father, Pelham, who was an in- 
different amateur. There is a tradition 
that he was greatly impressed by a copy of 
a portrait by Vandyck; but the fact remains 
that no artist ever attained such celebrity 
with such meager opportunities for educa- 
tion in his chosen pursuit. 

And yet, when Copley, at the age of 
seventeen, assumed the profession of art, 
his abilities were recognized at once, and 
from that time until he left America his 
brush was always in active demand. We 
owe him, indeed, a debt of gratitude for 
thus perpetuating the features of so many 
of the leading citizens of our colonial 
period. Nor are these mere literal por- 
traits, without character or artistic ability. 
They are living presentments, which trans- 
port us back to the ante-Revolutionary age 
of our country. In some of these paint- 
ings, it is true, there is apparant a hardness 
of outline and sometimes a stiffness in the 
pose and composition; but many of them 
are admirably painted by this uneducated 
young man, who had no associates in art, 
no academies, no art galleries to 
guide and stimulate his genius. Froma 
study of the portraits painted by him 
we, are enabled, also, in the absence 
of fuller information, to deduce some 
notion of the character of the artist him- 
self. With his slow, painstaking, methodic- 
al method of working, he seemed yet to 
combine an almost oriental love for material 
beauty, for his fancy reveled in the rich 
brocades, the silken robes, scarlet velvets, 
exquisite laces, aud costly gems and car- 
kanets of pearls worn by the ladies of the 
time or the brilliant costume of the ele- 
gant gentlemen immortalized by his talents. 
To this he sometimes added a keen percep- 
tion of character, as in the portrait of Mrs. 
Gill, now in the possession of Mrs. Pratt, 
of Boston; but in nothing was his ability 
more remarkable than in bis recognition of 
the importance of the hand as an index of 
character. Few artists have surpassed or 
equaled him in this respect, and certainly 
in America, besides Copley, there are 
but one or two who have approached him 
in realizing and successfully attempting to 
represent this important branch of portrai- 
ture. Of the hand in the portrait of Col. 
Sargent Gilbert Stuart tersely observed: 
‘‘Prick that hand, and blood will spurt.” 

At the early age of twenty-three Copley 
sent his celebrated painting to England, en- 
titled ‘‘The Boy and Flying Squirrel.” It 
was a likeness of his half-brother, Pelham, 
excellently composed and beautiful as a 
piece of color. This picture was received 
with applause and admitted to the walis 
of the Academy before the name of the 
artist was known. Copley was also made a 
fellow of the ‘‘Society of Artists in Great 
Britain,” on the strength of this work, and 
received urgent appeals to settle in London. 
In his reply, he said that he was “‘ deprived 
of every opportunity (but what Nature bas 
furpished me with) of aiding in this lauda- 
ble work, the promotion of the arts.” 
STue Domestic axD ARtisTic Lars OF JouN SrroLE. 
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When he finally decided to cross the At ~ 
lantic, at the age of thirty-nine, Copley 
entered at once into a successful career ia 
London, receiving commissions to paint the 
Royal Family and achieving a wide rep- 
utation by bis four great historical paint- 
ings—‘‘ The Death of Col. Pierson,” ‘‘ The 
Death of Chatham” (a work so admirably 
composed that, once seen, the impression 
can never be forgotten), ‘‘Charles 1 De- 
manding the Five Impeached Members,” 
and the “Siege of Gibralter.” In all of 
these his conscientic was shown ip 
the great care he took to have the likenesses 
correct. For the ‘Siege of Gibralter” he 
actually went to Hanover, no small journey 
at that day, in order to obtain the like- 
nesses of some of the officers who were to 
appear in the painting. All these pictures 
were carefully reproduced on steel by lead- 
ing engravers of the time. It may be well 
to add that proof copies of these engrav- 
ings are owned by Harvard University. 
Copley was made a Royal Academician. 
He died in London, aged seventy-eight; 
but, although half of bis life was spent in 
Europe, he must justly be considered to 
have been av American painter, for he had 
already achieved success in his art and 
fame on each side the Atlantic before he 
removed from his native land. 

One would suppose that, notwithstand- 
ing he led the uneventful career of most 
artists, the life of Copley would have been a 
fertile theme for the critic and the biogra- 
pher. But no adequate memoir has yet ap- 
peared. The latest was by Augustus 
Thorndike Perkins, a connection of the 
family. From various hints, we gather that 
the relatives of Copley resident in England 
were snobbishly anxious to be considered 
the kinsfolk of Lord Lyndhurst, his son, 
rather than of Copley, the painter; for 
they declined to furnish information con- 
cerning him. An adequate critical biogra- 
phy of Copley has, therefore, been long a 
work to be desired. There was every rea- 
son to hope that the work of Mrs. Amory, 
a grand-daughter of the artist, would sup- 
ply the hiatus. It is, indced, of value as 
furnishing additional details of the domestic 
life of Copley and extracts from his corre- 
spondence. The letter of his son is also 
important, describing the family delight 
when the artist supposed he had discovered 
‘‘the Venetian,” the lost medium employed 
by the great coloristsof Venice. It may, 
also, be frankly conceded that nolibrary of 
works on American art can be complete 
without a copy of this handsome volume. 

But, at the same time, the book is disap- 
pointing in many respects. The fact that 
the author died before its publication 
necessarily tempers criticism, while it can- 
pot blind us to the fact that it isin no 
sense critical, nor does it add much infor- 
mation regarding the art results of the art- 
eist's long career. Surely, so much of a resi- 
dent in Boston as the author could have 
furnished an account of the admirable 
authentic portraits and historical works by 
Copley which abound in the vicinity, such 
as those owned by the Amory and Apple- 
ton families, the descendants of Gov. Dud- 
ley, at Medford, or the Lorings, of Salem, 
not to speak of the excellent examples pre- 
served in New Haven, Philadelphia, and 
elsewhere. The aim of the book seems 
rather to have been to glorify Lord Lynd. 
burst and his family connections in Boston, 
reciting, as it does, the social distioctionus 
they received in their travels abroad on his 
Lordsbip’s account. Such details are of 
private, rather than of public interest, and 
their publication should have been si )- 
pressed by some judicious friend. Mrs. 
Amory, in her preface, distinctly states that 
this was a leading object in preparing this 
book; but, in that case, it should have been 
printed only for private circulation. 

But, supposing that it was necessary to 
include the life of the lord chancellor in 
this volume, the three first chapters relat- 
ing to him should not have been interpol- 
ated in the middle of the biography of Cop- 
ley, as they confuse the continuity of the 
narrative, from which they are entirely dis- 
tinct in purport and aim. 

We notice some bad proof-reading, hardly 
to be expected from the careful and well- 
known Riverside Press. “‘Meuon” for 





**Menou” is inexcusable. It occurs three 
times, on pages 185, 200, and 205, and is, 





therefore, an evidence of ignorance on the 
part of the proof-reader, who in his early 
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reading must surely have heard of Genera! 
Menou, who became a Mohammedan, and 
was beaten by Abercrombie, at Aboukir. 
The publishers would greatly add to the 
value of a subsequent edition of this work 
if they eliminate from it the irrelevant 
chapters about Lord Lyndhurst and append 
a list of the known worksof Copley, together 
with information as to where they are to be 
found. 

For the rest, the style of Mrs. Amory’s 
book is agreeable, characterized in parts by 
a pleasing earnestness, which redeems many 
of its shortcomings. The occasional errors 
and inelegancies are such as she would, 
doubtless, have corrected, if she had been 
permitted to give it a final revision. 





Tue Rev. J. K. Aldrich, of Wellfleet, Mas- 
sachusetts, has brought up the question 
whether our Lord suffered on a Thursday or on 
a Friday, in A Critical Examination of the Ques- 
tion in Regard to the Time of Our Saviour's Oru- 
cifizion. (Boston: 1882.) The question raised 
is not discussed for the first time, but is one of 
the well-contested problems of New Tes!ament 
chronology. The difficulty lies in harmonizing 
the statements of the first three with the 
Fourth Gospel. The reader will find a well- 
balanced and condensed statement of the case 
on both sides in the American edition of 
**Smith’s Biblical Dictionary,” under the 
word “Passover.” Substantially the same 
account is copied into ‘“‘McClintock and 
Strong’s Cyclopedia.”’ Mr. Aldrich has de- 
voted much study to the subject, as presentedin 
the two editions ofthis essay, and, in the volume 
under review defends the proposition that our 
Lord was crucified on a Thursday and that this 
Thureday was really the 15th of Nisan, though, 
by a special decree of the Sanhedrim, the fol- 
lowing day, Friday, was that year celebrated 
by the Jews as the 15th of Nisan. We can- 
not follow an author who summons conjec- 
tural possibilities to his aid in this way. There 
is not a particle of evidence, however, to sup- 
port the conjecture. If we had only the first 
three gospels, no substantial doubts would Lave 
arisen that our Lord atethe true Pascal Supper 
with his disciples on the evening of Thursday, 
the 14th of Nisan, though the narrative in these 
gospels is not wholly free from doubt in itself. 
On the other hand, if we had only the Gospel 
of Jobn, the 13ib of Nisan would have been 
the day of the Supper, and Thursday, the 14th 
of Nisan, would bay been the day of the cruci- 
fixion. How to reconcile these accounts with- 
out dishonoring either gospel is a difficult 
problem and one which would be disturbing 
were it not for the comforting reflection that 
its difficulty is out of all proportion to {ts im- 
portance. The subject is discussed in many 
various lights in the volume before us; much 
ingenuity is devoted to the harmonizing of 
difficulties ; but the autbor is not sufficiently 
acquainted with the uncertainties that He in 
the basis of his calculations and the abundant 
opportunities to go wrong. He states with 
great positiveness that our Lord suffered in 
A.D. 30. A glance at the chronology of our 
Saviour’s life in McClintoch and Strong should 
have taught bim caution. The fact is that the 
Jewish tables are full of uncertalnties and per- 
plexities and the computations based on them 
vary from A. D. 28 to A. D. 82. On the point 
which is vital to his hypothesis—whether Nisan 
15th fell on a Thursday ora Friday in A. D. 30— 
so great an authority as Wieseler insists that 
in thst year alone the Pascal Day fell on Fri- 
day, while others maintain that the only years 
in which it fell on Thursday were A. D. 20 and 
A. D. 83. As to the proposition that this 
‘Rhursday theory, by bringing together two 
sacred dass, the Pescal Friday and the Jew- 
ish Sabbath, accounts for Matthew’s plural 
form, ‘oy 62 caBBaruv, there is nothing to 
be accounted for in the expression, as a 
very little acquaintance with New Testament 
usage shows that the word Sabbath is com- 
monly used in the plural. The author seems 
to imply that this Thursday or Friday question 
was the point on which the East and the West 
divided. It really vanisbed from the debate, 
which turned on the calculation of the Pascal 
cycle. Alzog, who must be received as an 
authority in such a matter, does not hesitate 
to say (Vol. I, p. 444): ‘*The . . . Catholics 
argued that-Christ did not eat the Pasch, after 
the custom of the Jews, on the 14th of Nisan; 
but, by anticipation, on the day previous, and 
that He was already crucified before the Pascal 
Feast of the Jews begen.”’ This would seem 
to prove that the differences of opinion as to 
the day of the crucifixion have prevailed in the 
West, as in the East. 


ooo. The Listener, by Caroline Fry, is repub- 
Ushed (two volumes in one) in good form for 
the Sunday-school by the Messrs. Robert Car- 
ter & Brothers. Mrs. Wilson, better known as 
Caroline Fry, died in 1846. Her name is still 
cherished, but we fear that her writings are 
bot mueb read. She wrote a number of brief 
religious and moral treatises, but most of ber 





works appeared under the general title of Th- 
Listener, on which ber fame as an author rests. 
Her style is somewhat Jobnsonian in the long 
roll of the sentences, in which, however, a cer- 
tain playful vivacity takes the place of the 
Doctor’s epigrammatic and antithetic manner. 
Her leisurely sentences are @ vivid reminder of 
the change tbat has come over the world in 
the fifty years since she wrote and which has 
substituted on every page that we now write 
the impressten, “ Life is all too short” for that 
of these old writers who seem to say ‘‘ There’s 
time enough, my friend, time enough to write 
well and read slowly.” In the wake of the re- 
ceding Lent and Eastertide Caroline Fry’s 
chapter on Lent is excellent reading, which we 
commend to our friends; sweetly serious but 
so gently and playfully admonttory as to open 
the reader’s heart to the rebukes of such ap 
amiable censor. The same house republish 
The Sympathy of Christ with Man, by Octavius 
Winslow, D.D., which first took its place 
among the voluminous writings of this well- 
known Baptist minister of London, in 1862. The 
object of this volume is to dwell on the food 
which is to be found fn the sympathy of Christ 
for man, viewed asa truth for the believer's 
mind, and the consolation which fs to be drawn 
from it as av experience in the life of the 
believer. Ebenezers ; or, Records of Prevailing 
Prayer, written and selected by H. L. Hastings. 
(Scriptural Tract Repository.) We find in this 
compilation many examples and {illustrations 
of the speedy answer of prayer, which would 
be both interesting and important were nota 
general flavor of unreliableness thrown over 
them by such a statement as this, coolly made 
in the preface : ‘‘ Many of the incidents here 
recorded have been and can be verified ; but it 
has been no purpose of ours to parade the 
names or advertise the faith of those whose 
prayers the Lord has answered. They seek 
pot honor from man.’’ From this we con- 
elude (1) that the autbor of this volume, pub- 
lished for historic fact of the most serious 
character, believes he can substantiate some 
of the narratives given in the book ; (2) that he 
has not been overnice nor very rigorous in 
ascertaining this point; (8) that he considers 
strictness in such inquiries a kind of profana- 
tion of a sacred experience ; (4) that, as for the 
most of the examples in the book, he cannot 
say whether they rest on any authority or not ; 
(5) that he attempts to conceal this fact by 
pious talk ; (6) that his Hbencsrs is a hypo- 
critical humbug. 








.-+-Harper’s Monthly for May greets the 
reader with a striking frontispiece of a Spanish 
peasant, followed by a long succession of 
striking fllustrations fn the new atyle, Varied, 
however, we are glad to notice, by an ocea- 
sional illustration done in the old manner. 
The specially illustrated pieces are ‘‘ Pert IT 
of Spanish Vistas,” by George P. Lathrop, 
illustrations drawn by C. 8. Reinhart ; Music 
and Musicians in Austria,” by Mary Alice 
Seymour: ‘ David Rittenhouse,” by Samuel 
Pennypacker; “The Upper Peninenla of 
Miehigan,” by F. Johnson, Jr. William Hami)- 
ton Gibson draws the eo for his 
article, ‘‘ The Squirrel’s High .”’ Ada M. FE. 
Nichols has a very neat and melodious poem, 
“ Majorie Gray.’? Edmund C. Stedman makes 
the most important contribution to the num- 
ber in his paper on “‘Some London Poets,” in 
which we find valuable sketches of several 
living poets and some highly interesting 
notices of Mr. Swinburne. Mr. Wool- § 
son continues bis story of “Anne” and 
William Black begins ‘‘Shandon Belle—a 
Novel” with the first three chapters. 
In the Atlantic Thomas Herdy opens the 
number and his own new story, ‘‘Two on a 
Tower,” with a strong beginning. “ Mad 
River, inthe White Mountains,” is the last poem 
from the unexhausted treasury of Mr. Long- 
fellow. John Fiske writes on “ The Arrival of 
Man in Europe” with the same confidence 
which we observed in bis advocacy of Sir Wil- 
liam Thompson’s theory of solid cosmical 
spaces. Eugene W. Hilgard has a second good 
paper on the as yet unaolved problem of “‘Prog- 
ress in Agriculture by Education,” No. III of 
‘« Studies in the South”’ is as fresh, strong, and 
full of knowledge and good sense as those 
which preceded it have beep. The solid finan- 
cial article is *‘ The French Panic,’ which is 
discussed in a bighly intelligent way by J. 
Lawrence Laughlin. Miss Pbhelps’s “‘ Doctor 
Zay”’ and Mr. Bishop’s ‘‘ The House of a Mer- 
chant Prince” are continued. Miss Edith M. 
Thomas contributes some well-written lines, 
under the title of “‘ Sage or Poet.”” The riddle 
is too deep for poetry, which has its function 
in clarifying things, and not in mystifying 
them. At all events, the poet is wrong in sup- 
posing that we can “‘read the legend as you 
run.” 


.-.- Goria, a novel translated by Clara Bell, 
from the Spanish of Perez Galdos (Wz. 8. 
Gotteberger), is a singular example of contem- 
porary light literaturein the land of Cervantes. 
That there is a regular school of modern Span- 
ish novel-writers is a fact about which yery 
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few people probably care much, if they happen 


to know it. Such men as Galdos, pursuing 
their craft solely for the pleasure of their own 
nationality and iv a tongue long since out of 
vogue with the foreigner, scarcely bave a 
hearing, much less produce any perceptible 
impression outside of Spanish-speaking terri- 
tories, slight as such av impression would for 
sundry reasons be. Gloria deals with a ques- 
tion similar to that upon which is based the 
recent French drama, “‘ Daniel Rochat.” A 
young Roman Catholic girl of the highest 
social, more partictlarly of the highest eccle- 
siastical connections, falls in love with a Jew. 
The match is bitterly opposed by her father 


and friends and the struggle between her re- 


ligious prejudices and her lover's, their mutual 
passion and pride, bring about sad incidents 
and the death of the heroine. The book isa 
curious compound of ethical and sectarian 
dissertations, love, lurking flings at Catholi- 
cism in Spain to-day, a dry humor that at times 
is exceedingly funny (and often sadly irrever- 
ent), with much originality in the grouping of 
characters and events. It is hard to tell 
whether Gloria is to be looked upon as a love- 
romance, a religious satire, a politico-religious 
novel, or whst. We may, by the way, name 
one thing that it certainly is not—a book to be 
handed to novel-readers of tender years. 


...-Professor C. K. Adams’s Manual of His- 
torical Literature (Harper & Bros.) is a work of 
wide erudition and of great practical velue. 
It aims to bring together in an alphabetical 
order brief but thoroughly reliable descrip- 
tions of the most important histories in En- 
glish, French, and German, together with hints 
as tothe best methods and courses of histor- 
ical study. Such a volume offers the student 
an invaluable assistance. We have subjected 
the manual for some time to the test of vigor- 
ous use, and we are impressed with its general 
helpfulness. The author’s judgment in the 
criticism of books is good, and, though we can- 
not say that he has ¢ollected all the works 
which the plan of his manual calls for, he bas 
colleeted a great number, probably as many as 
he was able to criticise and notice with sound 
judgments of what they are worth. The 
present {s @ first edition and we make no 
doubt that the manual will steadily improve 
with every new edition. As examples of gaps 
which require to be thus filled in future 
editions, we name Maspero’s ‘‘ General Ori- 
ental History,’’ De Gobineaux on Persia— 
both of these are works of prime importance ; 
George Smith’s two works on Babylonia and 
Assyria; Vauxon Persia. Oppert’s name, than 
which none is bigher, does not appear at all 
in the index, nor do we tind Mennant’s two 
volumes on the “ Historical Records of Baby- 
lonia and of Syria.”? Birch’s ‘* Records of the 
Past,’’ on p. 75, {is hardlya history. We ex- 
pect to see this manual improve. The author 
is certainly able to make it far more complete ; 
but, as it stands, we have nothing to approach 
it. The work, as far as it goes, is well done 
and a very useful manual has been produced. 


....From the Government Printing Office we 
have the Annual Report of the Operations of the 
United States LAfe-Saving Service for the year 
ending June 80th, 1881. The report gives full, 
minute, and various details of the work done 
by the Service, together with its condition, 
efficiency, and needs. Inreviewing the report, 
we find that there occurred on the coasts which 
lie within the limite of this Service during the 
year 250 wrecks, involving vessels worth $2,- 
744,247 and cargoes to the amount of $1,310,505, 
with a total valuation of $4,054,752. Of this 
amount $2,528,680 of property was saved and 
$1,226,072 lost. As to the more important 
question of lives saved and lost, we find that 
the total number of persons on board and en- 
dangered by there wrecks was 1,873, of whom 
1,854 were saved with a loss of 24 persons. 
Tothis should be added that 16 persons were 
saved from drowning who were not on board 
vessels. Succor was furnished at the station, 
to 407 shipwrecked persons and the vigilant 
patrolmen nightly guarding the beaches 
have warned navigators, who were sailing un- 
aware into danger, by firing their red Corton 
signals to change their course in time. In 
evidence of general improvement in the ef- 
ficiency and discipline of the Service, we note 
that, despite the unusually destructive charac- 
ter of the storms during the year, the loss of 
life was smaller than in any year since the 
Service wasestablished. During theten years’ 
work of this Service $14,958,895 and 11,864 
lives have been saved. 


«---Abraham Lincoln, the Type of American 
Genius, is a bistorical romance, in rhyme, by 
Rufus Blanchard. (Wheaton: R. Blanchard 
& Co.) The poetry of this volume is of a kind 
whieh hasnow, in general, ceased to be writ- 
ten, or, {* written, is not often printed, and is 
not likely to come into much favor. The writer 
basa genuine love of the simplicity of the 
ancient times, and bis verse carries him 
smoothly and rapidly over the story of the 
blending of the New England with the West- 
ern life, while the Indiag stands near, th 
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pathetic spectator of the new world before 
which he is to vanish away. Revivals: 
Their Placeand Their Power, by the Rev. Her- 
rick Johnson, D. D. (Chicago: F. H. Revell), 
is a little treatise on the important subject an- 
nounced in the title, which is designed to vin- 
dicate their usefulness, to show the ground of 
reasonableness on which they may be de 
fended, their dangers, the work which is to be 
carried on while they are jn progress, and what 
is to be done afterward. Dr. Jobnson’s ex- 
perience as an effective preacher and pastor 
has qualified him to speak on this subject, 
while his remarkable power of presentation 
has enabled him to bring the substance of @ 
course of lectures into the compass of a pocket 
manual. 


«+e-The Occult World, by A.-P. Sinnett (Bos- 
ton: Colby & Rich), is the republication of an 
English work by a disciple of the “Theo- 
sophic”’ brotherhood. The author claims that 
the doctrines of the ‘order’ are secret and 
communicated only to the initiated. His own 
book is, therefore, but a partial disclosure. 
In fact, it is little more than a commentary on 
Madame Blavatsky, the author of “Isis Un- 
veiled,” for which, by the way, similar re- 
striction as to the full disclosure of the tenets 
of the order is claimed. This reduces the 
whole revelation toa pretty low figure. The 
fundamental proposition of this ‘ occult- 
ism” seems to be that certain persons, 
who are by nature endowed with the 
capacity to do so, can, by training, attain the 
power to project their souls forth from their 
bodies, and, in consequence of this proceeding, 
acquire instant superiority tothe laws of time 
and space, together with extraordinary ability 
to render petty services and perform tricks for 
the satisfaction of people who are in the way 
of depending on such gratification. The serv- 
ices rendered thus far do not amount to 
much, As for Mr. Sinnett, he gete nota step 
beyond where Madame Blavatsky left him. 


...-The four living sons of the late Rev. Ja- 
cob Abbott have brought out an edition of the 
work with which they may very honorably 
wish their father’s name to be most intimately 
associated. They have prefixed to it a sketch 
of the author, written with the characteristic 
gracefulness and modesty of the Rey. Edward 
Abbott, of Cambridge, and a catalogue of his 
books and writings fyJler than the very imper- 
fect one in Alliboneé}from which it appears 
that Mr. Abbott achieved with bis pen one 
hundred and eighty bound volumes, besides a 
large number of magazine articles. [t must 
be remembered that, in addition to all this, he 
had a busy life as a head of a large school in 
Boston, Of what he wrote we most gladly re- 
member the twelve volumes of the Rollo 
books, and the one which is here republished in 
very much the form in which we made our 
first acquaintance with it, The Young Christian. 
It will bear republication and, though our ten- 
derness and respect forthe author has never 
suggested a satisfactory excuse for bis Life of 
Napoleon, we are abundantly able to remember 
that he was a man who could well enough 
carry the responsibility of one pretty serious 
mistake, The biograpbic notice prefixed to 
this volume is a delightful sketch of a life full 
of simplicity, eweetness, and fruitful etrength. 





..--1t is a bold hope of “A Physician and 
Sanitarian,’’ who is the author of this book on 
Marriage and Parentage (New York: Holbrook), 
that the time will come when men and 
women will consult a wise sanitarian before 
entering into the marriage relation. The 
author, however, has well considered his sub- 
ject and his chapters may be read with profit. 
He shows how important right children are to 
the state and how impressed all should be with 
the laws of health and of heredity, as relating 
to human offspring. It is only by turning at- 
tention to an improvement of human stock, in 
accord with the proper law of life and consist- 
ent with true marriage relations, that he hopes 
for national success. ‘‘ Weliveina time when 
our greatest men are not equal to the questions 
of the hour. There is great danger that, if re- 
lief does not come by the birth of abler men 
than any we bave, civilization will suffer de- 
terloration.”” This is not very flattering to 
those of us already born and we admit there is 
room forimprovement. It is certain that the 
laws of marriage should be studied as natural 
laws, and that even in matters of affection we 
should aveid errors which have been proven 
to entail evils on the race. 


....Dr. Kane’s essays as to “Opium Smok- 
ing,’’ and especially his treatise on ‘‘ Drags that 
Enslave,” have dove much to attract public 
attention to the enormous use of narcotics and 
the increase of demand. His recent work on 
Opium Smoking in America and Uhina (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons) is full of sccurate information 
as to methods, as to amounts consumed, and 
asto the prevalence of the evil. It is reckoned 
that fifteen millions of Chinese use opium. The 
progress of ite use in America, and es iv 
in California, is traced and some acts 
given as to ite increase. The English opium 
ware are a sad instance of human greed, forcing 
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upon @ nation a product which enriched [ndia, 
but demoralized China. We commend this 
treatise to the notice of all interested in the 
subject, since no one else in this country has 
given so accurate attention to it as Dr. Kane. 


«++. The treatise of Dr. Ellis on The Wine 
Question in the Light of the New Dispensation 
(published by the author) firet seeks to show 
how bis doctriue accords with the philosophy 
of Bwedenborg, since the making of wine isa 
separation in the nature of a perversion and 
results as when we separate ‘faith and 
charity’ or “* goodness and truth.”” He claime 
that a New Churchman sbould teach that wine 
fsa poison. He claims two kinds of wine—of 
grapes and of must--and also two kinds of 
strong drink, since the term “ strong”’ did not 
refer especially to intoxicants. The ancient 
methods of preserving wine are noticed and 
the use of the unfermented expressed juice of 
the grape advised. The book, while an earn- 
est advocate of total abstinence, is equally 
earnest in showing its compatibility with the 
doctrines of the ‘* New Church.” 


.. Sensation and Pain, by Dr. Taylor (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons), is a clear and useful 
presentation of the relations of the nervous 
system andof its capacities both for educa- 
tion and mal-education. We get from it the 
full meaning of Habit and the influence and 
power of Attention. Theseso modify what ts 
natural that an actual second nature can be 
and is secured. The author well illustrates 
some of the phenomenaof reflex and automatic 
action. One sensation often overcomes another, 
so as to relieve pain, and our attention fastened 
upon an object makes us unconscious as to 
others. By this light we easily understand the 
arts of the charlatan, and yet how legitimately 
personal will-control and tact may be brought 
to bear in the relief of disease. 


LITERARY NEWS. 


Mas. J. H. Rippevw’s excellent novel, ‘* The 
Senior Partner” arouses pleasing expectations 
of her new book, ‘‘The Prince of Wales's 
Garden Party.’,———-T wo volumes from Robert 
Buchanan’s pen are announced as nearly ready, 
“The Martyrdom of Madeleine” and “ The 
Land of Lorne; or A Poet’s Sketch-book.” 
** Dorothea”’ is the new volume in the * Round 
Robin Series.”’ An interesting anecdote is 
told of Mr. Longfellow and Paul Fleming, the 
hero of his ‘‘ Hyperion.” It is said that, being 
once asked whether the character of the young 
man was drawn from life, he paused for a little 
time Wefore replying, and then said, hesitating- 
ly, “He was—what I thought I might have 
been—but I never’’—then shaded his face with 
his hand and did not conclude his sentence. 
A book of interest to the legal profession 
should be Advocate Ballantyne’s collection of 
rewiniscences of the London and English Bar, 
entitled ‘Some Experiences of a Barrister’s 
Life.” Henry Holt & Co. will reprint {t in 
America.———Mr. J. C. Derby, whose name 
will be recollected by many as long associated 
with D, Appleton & Co. has lately connected 
himself with the Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., as a special agent forthe publications of 
that firm. “Faith Victorious: Being an 
Account of the Life and Labors and the Times 
of the Venerable Dr. Joannes Ebel, Archdeacon 
of the Old Town Church, Konigsberg, Prussia,”’ 
is the rather extensive title on a most interesting 
biography, to be published at once by A. D, F. 
Randolph & Co. The book is stated as inter- 
woven of “incidents of the occupation of 
Germany by the French during the First Em- 
pire, illustrations of national customs, German 
home-life and society, and travel, and also, as 
bringing to light the Authentic History of the 
Famous Religious Suit of Konigsberg, a perse- 
cution unexampled in the Annals of Modern 
Church History.” A new journal exclu- 
sively devoted to educational interests will be 
the New Education, a sixteen-page weekly 
periodical, to be issued by T. W. Bieknell, of 
Boston. Mr. T. W. Hardy’s new novel, 
“Two on a Tower,” opens in this month’s 
Atlantic in an extremely unique fashion. One 
of those clever chapters, describing with much 
drollness a number of old hard-headed English 
peasants, talking together, is a feature of the 
book’s commencement. Some time siuce 
we noticed that a very charming little 
novel of foreign life, ‘‘My Little Lady,” 
published some years since, had been 
lately republished here, under a name 
which did not strike us as identical with the 
one printed on the title-page of tbe earlier 
edition, Miss E, F. Poynter thus writes to 
the London Atheneum: “It has lately come to 
my knowledge that the nove! entitled ‘My 
Little Lady,’ written by me and published 
without my name, some years ago, bas been 
recently republished in a cheap American edil- 
tion, with the name of another writer, Theo. 
Gift, attached to It. The fact is one that, of 


























course, chiefly concerns myself; but, as one 
more illustration of the somewhat reckless 
fashion in which English autbors are dealt 
with by American publishers, it may have 
gome interest by way of warning to such of 





your readers as are also writers.”.———It is 
stated that one hundred thousand copies of 
Zola’s “Nana” have been sold. In Russia, 
Holland, Spain, and Germany a small library 
of books bave been written upon the French 
author. In Italy fifteen books devoted to him 
or his works have been published and 
lectures upon his novels given. Add 
to this magazine articles and reviews 
by the thousand, and it will readily be be- 
leved that M. Zola is the most written about 
of modern men of letters. Itis a great pity. 
Benjamin Constant’s celebrated letters 
to Madame Récamier have Just been published 
in Paris. They are abundantly flavored with 
affectation and sentimentality. At nearly fifty 
years of age M. Constant writes to his fair en- 
slaver that he had “ wept all night long,” be- 
cause she declined to love him, and that his 
“career, ambition, study, intellect, diversion, 
all have disappeared. I am no longer any- 
thing more than a poor creature who loyes 
you.”’ Here is an amusing story showing 
how the serial publishing of a story in England 
sometimes does not benefit the publishers. 
A while since,the representative of an American 
firm, while in London, bought from an English 
author the advance sheets of a novel, just con- 
cluded in an English weekly. The American, 
on returning home with his purchase, saw in 
the bands of a fellow-passenger a ten-cent. edi- 
tion of the very work of which he possessed 
the “advance sheets.” It had been taken 
from the weekly paper aforesaid. 

The Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. issue a 
circular to the trade and public to protest 
against the cheap edition of Longfellow’s 
““Hyperion,”’ published by the Jobn W. 
Lovell Company, in this city, as an infringe- 
ment on the copyright edition published by 
them. They state that no edition, of ‘Hy- 
perion”’ wasever published by Harper & Bros.; 
that the Lovell edition is not a reprint of the 
Colman edition of 1839, but contains changes 
and corrections covered by Mr. Longfellow’s 
later copyrights. They add that suit can be 
brought only by the executor of Mr. Longfel- 
low, who has not yet been appointed, and that, 
meantime, to protect the copyright property, 
they have issued excellent cheap editions of 
“Hyperion”? and ‘“ Outre-Mer,”” which they 
offer at the low price of 15 cents per copy. 

General Beauregard has been engaged for 
some time on a book about the War and his 
MS. is now almost complete. The work covers 
his whole military career. It id not concilia- 
toryintone. It assumes throughout the funda- 
mental justice of the Confederate cause and 
maintains that their sentiment and teachings 
upoo that subject ought to be preserved and 
cherished. 











BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


(Owing to the bewtidering v vartety recently intro- 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4io, 8vo, 12mo, ete., 
give so little indication of size that we shall here eafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this list i% at and quarters. The number first 
given is the length. 


nesimus. Memoirs of a Disciple of St. Paul, 
. By the author of “ Philochristus.” (‘ Ecce 
Homo” Series.) 7x5, pp. x, $08, Boston: 
leiieaaikedt $1 50 
A Parisian Year. 
by the author. 


same. 
Sonnets and Canzonets. By A. Bronson Alcott. 
7x6, pp. 140. Theasame..............cc.cececss. 
tried Essays, and Others. By Matthew Arnold. 
74x 5M, Pp. xv, 308, = don: Macmillan & 


Frederick 
ald blication, 
Revised after ometal returns. 75¢x5\, flext- 
ble cloth, pp. a WOO ccccscscocs 
A Novel. 
rech- 
old,” ete. (Pranklin uare Library. No. 
242.) 1136, paper, pp. 75. New York: Har- 
ver & DBnccccccsscccesscqscvarcoetocccsccocccccce 
Fore cash Only. A Novel. By James Payn, au- 
thor of From Exile.” ete. (Franklin 
a uare Lineesy. No. 243.) 11x8, paper, pp. 


TO GAME. .cccgcsccccccccacccccescessss 
ghemes Carlyle. A Histo « a _" Forty 
Years of his fit ‘e. 1 James 


Anthony Froude, M.A. In ae AR, Sisx 
6, pp. xx, 853; tv, 402. New York: Charles 
Scribner & iiss ieiiiehintiaiedenntimiesscn-es 4 
The L ite renee » What Is {t? Whence Is 
It hose I H. Pettingell, A.M. 
With 7 11 Ue n i -. pang repre- 
sentative men—clergymen, armen. rofes- 
sors, doctors, and scholars of different Evan- 
gelical churches in Europe and America— 
unite inexpressing their views on the ques- 
=n discussed by the outer. ee 5%, pp. 
vil, 762. Philadelphia: J. Brown..... 00 
The idler ,* Scientific Rev ~ TRB “By the Rev. 
Charles ‘Adams, 8.T.D., author of “ Crea- 
God,” ete. 


fon a Roseat Work of x 
ie vil. New by James Pott eres 075 
mns, aD y John Henry Ho: 
—,. aT With words and music. Third 
tion. fystoes enlarged. 7' x4N, Pp. 235. New 
York: E. & J. B. Young& Co...............0... 150 


A, y ulation: A Study of the Eco- 
ors Effec <. their potetione to Each 


th and Science. AB By Tito Vignollt. 
7» Con a — VoL XL) 7% 
x5M4 tH ns: datmnuaneadtaeie sos 


“Song Echo" =, HJ. rate: ond Es 
Degraff, author of “Song get,” etc. 
- x6, boards, 256. 


words iw music. 8% pp. 
TRO GAURG. oc ccccoccccccescccccoccocsegcesecoccccs 
Hyperion. =a Romance. By Henry Wadsworth 


Longfellow. Revised co right edition, 6% 
x4 "4 hicw PP. 391. Bosto ton: Houghton, 
4 grimage beyond the Sea By 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Revised 
copyright edition. 64x44, paper, pp. 864. 
MEM, consanegsausengoncenonempennseesesans 
An Elementary History of Art. gitenies 
Sculpture—Painting— Music. By N. D'Anvers, 
pa a of “Life of Raphael D'Urbino,” ete, 
gecen edition. With petrotnation | /Pro- 


The, Pettibone Name. a New rere Story. 














Peppers, and How Grow,” etc. (VI F. 
perme) 7%4x534, pp.315. Boston : D. Lothrop 1. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Questions that Trouble Beginners 


in Religion. 
BY Rew. ¢ Gro, W. Summ. 18mo, Boards, 25 cts. Cloth, 


Byt bentaners in religion are here meant persons, 
Tones and old, who are seriously inquiring ring what those 
things are which they must believe and do end why 
a should believe and do them. Sometimes 
nts and teachers are startled when called — to 
Sefend the views Sarees aes and, it Tey are 
perplexed to know w: ‘ace. 


Modern Heroies of the Mission Field. 


the ht Rev. W. Paxennam Watsn, D.D. 
ad shthor at '« Heroes of the Mission Field.” 344 
pages. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


The New Man and Eternal Life. 


Notes on the Reiterated Amens of the aoe of Goa. 
B ANDREW JUKES, a = “Types of Genesi 
imo. Cloth, $1.7! 





¢ a more suitable commentator 
afals 60 be it’ to the teaching. — ie attribute. 


heavenly-mindedness, is stam es, and 
will chesr many ach nild of God in th the loool ours of 
enforced rest ei the hr proftat so hard to bear 


T. WHITTAKER, Publisher. 


2 and 3 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORE. 


PLAIN TALES ABOUT the THEATER 
BY THB Rev. Herrick Jonnson, D.D.— 
The first edition of this little work being 
exhausted within a few days of date of 
issue, an enlarged edition has been pub- 
lished, containing Dr. Johnson’s ‘‘ Plain 


Talks ”; the correspondence between Dr. 
Jobnson and the Hon. E. C. Larned; and 
Dr. Johnson’s latest and most telling ar- 
raigument in reply to Mr. J. H. McVicker 
and others. Square 16mo, cloth, neat, 
50c.; cheap edition, Paper Covers, 20c. 


*,* Sent, post free, on receipt of Price. 
F. H. REVELL, Publisher, Chicago, 
148 and 150 MADISON ST. 








[April 20, 1882. 
Close of the 64th Volume 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


THE CONCLUSION OF “ANNE.” 


By CONSTANCE F. WOOLSON. 

Miss Woolson’s “Anne” proves its author's right te 
stand without question at the head of American 
women novelists.—N. Y. TRIBUNE. 

AND THE 


BEGINNING OF A NEW NOVEL 


by WILLIAM BLACK. 


“The bells of Shandon 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 

Of the River Lee.” 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(Ne. 384) 
FOR MAY, 


COMPLETING THE SIXTY-FOURTH VOLUME, 
Contains: 


The beginning of a new serial story by Wis 
BLack, entitled 
Shandon Bells, 
With an illustration by WILLiaM Smaci. 





Spanish Vistas. -Second Paper. 
By Grorog P.LatHror. A picturesque sketch of the 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Alexander Hamilton, 


By Hewny Casor Lopes. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

This isthe second volume in the series of 
AMERICAN STATESMEN, 80 2 happily begun by Mr. 
“John Gutner 2 Adams.” x "s familiari 
American political history is we! 
book will be looked for with unusual interest. 


History of the Egyptian Religion. 


By Da. C. P. Tretz, of Leiden. Translated from the 
Dutch, with the assistance of the author, by Jamzs 
BatuineaL. Vol. XXVII in the English and Foreign 
Philosophical Library. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00. 
This is the first volume ofa series on the Compara- 

tive History of the Dtian and Mesopotamian Re- 

ligions, from the well-known ae of “ Outlines of 
the History of Religion. a Eevpt bel-Assur, Yemen, 

Harran, — eae Israe! LaNtis be treated of in the 

course of the work. 


The Fisher Maiden. 


By BJSRNSTJERNE BJSRNSON. 16mo, cloth, 1. 


The fourth etme: of the authorized edition of the 

novels of this N rand sim author. The story is writ- 
ten with the power and simple charm to be found in 
all of Bjérnson's stories. 


American Classics for Schools. 
HAWTHORNE. 
In one volume, 16mo, Dlustrated, 60 cents. 


This is the second volume of a series intended to 
supply. in attractive form, passages suitable for 
echool-reading, which will give the pup! a taste for 
what is best in American literature. The extracts 
have been made with great care and judgment. ire 
volume contains a portrait of Hawthorne and eight 
Llustrations. 


*,* For Sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of Price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


IN THE DISTANCE. 


By Grorncs Parsons Laturop. 1 vol. 16mo, g1 25. 


“ New England has never been more pointedly, elo- 
quently, and ne set forth. Mr. Lathrop has 
much the same qualities as Mr. Howells, . . t 
tender cheeriness, the same charity for weal. 
ness, and the same instinct of helpfulness.”—The 
American. 


“The character-d tot ae be ey is fo encontinaty good, 
is full of color ~~ in le of the story is 
under the shadow o' ky - Mounta'n; ; the por- 





traits of the old professor of divinity and the vigor- 
ous young minister—strong co are cleverly 
limned ; and the action of the story is spirited. The 


tire w 
run through the story are quite delicious in their 
way.”—Quebeo Ch: Chronlele” “ 


A TALLAHASSEE GIRL. 


1 vel. 16me. $1 00. 


“ One of the best of a series that has grown noted 
for ite worth.”—Indianapolis Herald. 


“ An exquisite love tale—a book to rivet attention 
and command appreval*— ite York Star. ; 


“among the very best $f sesens Amertene 8 =e 
from whatever source, and very far of any 


«*s Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


Wheres 3 
sorts wu aenntae 
< Mass 


erasningron ES, Mona 








cient city of Toledo, with twenty-two illustra- 
tions by C. 8. Reinwart, and a full-page engraving, 
the Frontispiece of the Number, drawn by WILLIAM 
M. Crass. 


The Squirrel’s Highway. 
By WittiaM HamI_Ton Gipson. A most charming 
descriptive paper, with eleven exquisite illustra 
tlons by the author. 


Some London Poets. 
By Epmunp CLARENCE STEDMAN. A very interesting 
paper, contaizing many personal reminiscences, 
and illustrated with portraits. 


The Upper Peniusula of Michigan. 
By F. Jonnsox, Jn. An interesting account of the 
mining regions of Michigan, with ten illustrations. 


The conclusion of Miss Woo! son’s Novel, 
Anne. 
Love and Death. 


Aremarkable Eastern poem, by EDWIN ARNOLD, Au- 
thor of the “ Light of Asia.” 


Masic and Musicians in Austria. 
By Mary ALics Szrmour. Illustrated with portraits, 


To Dianame. 
By Ropert Heericx. With an illustration by AsBry. 


David Rittenhouse. 

By Samve. W. PENNYPACKER. An appreciative sketch 
of an early American scientist, with two illus 
trations. 

A Child’s First Impressions of Death. 


By Witu1aM H. Beard, with an illustration by the 
author. 


On the Nine-Mile.—A Story. 
By SHERWOOD BoNnER. 


Poems 
by Apa M. EB. Nicnots, Louise CHanpLeR MovuLtos, 
and A. T. L. 
Editor's Easy Chair. 


r. Blatne’s Oration on James A. Garfield.—Rever- 
ence for Art.—Dr. Bevan and Clerical Activity in 
America—The Newburgh Centennial.—The Moya- 
mensing Literary Institute, Philadelphia. 


Editor’s Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Records 


Editor’s Drawer. 


_ 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE........csceccesesesecceees 
HARPER'S WEEELY..........0.-0000005 seresececese 400 
MARPERS BABAR. ....cccccccccccccccoccccoses eo 

The THREE above publications 
Any TWO above named............ 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE... 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE t 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 





BD ANE rc cccccccccccccccccccovccevccesosccces 10 00 
Index to Harper's Magazine, Vols. I to LX, 8vo, 
Gh. cece etctccccccccotencctses eoccosce ecccecccecs 400 


Postage Free to all Subscribersin the United States 

or Canada. 

HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, «a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full liss 
of Barper's Franklin Square Library wih be 
furnished gratuitousiy em application te Haaren 








/ 


April 20, 1882.) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








p ________" 





@ Beoruces. Subscription Price, per Year, of 58 
Numbers, #10 00. 


gw” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles 
ef between three and four thousand volumes, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, 


NEW YORE. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


WILL PUBLISH, APRIL 224: 


Men an Books ; 


OR, STUDIES IN HOMILETICS. Lectures Introduo- 
tory to the “‘ Theory of Preaching.” By Prorrsson 
AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 1 vol.,8vo. §2. 


Professor Pasipe's nerel 1 vetume ft Rostunen 1 4 
ular an meral in its application 
The Feo . “s ted to a disc 





priate to its own uses the 
wagons and the world of the past, as it lives in 


There by be a Le} in me volume that is not just as 
ooking forward to a learned 
verteeston | os to theolo; ical students and the charm 
of the style and the lofty tone of the book make it 
difficult to lay it down, when It is once taken up. 





Molinos the Quietist 


By Hox. Joun Bicztow. 1 vol, 16mo, unique Bind- 
ing, $1.25. 
low’s little volume is a remarkable and 


ittle known chapter in the history of the 
af story of Jesuit methods 


Mr. 
hitherto 
Roman Church—a typica 


which equals in intensity of interest almost any ot 
the dark episodes invented by r s in 
with the merciless Order. 





iL 


Campaigns of the Civil War. 


A NEW VOLUME. 

VII.—The Army of the Cumberland. By 
Henry M. Crist, Brevet Brigadier-Gen. U.S. A.; 
A. A. G. on the staff of Major-Gen. Rosecrans and 
the staff of Major-Gen. Thomas; Secretary of the 
Society of the Army of the Cumberland. 1 vol., 
12mo, with maps, $1. 

ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THIS SERIES: 


Fhe Outbreak: -S Rebellion. By Jory G. 


I. 
em ii. From Fort pepry to Cor- 


inth. M. F. FORCE. i. - The Penin- 

sula. By Gen. ALEXANDER 8S. WEBB. 4 e 
rez." under Pope. By Jony C. Ropes, Eaq 
e 


Antietam and Frederickeburgh. 
} Francis WINTHROP PALFREY. VI. Chane 
cellorsviite and 3S...” By Gen. ABNER 
DOUBLEDAY. vol. 0, with maps. 
Price, $1. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 

A History of the First Forty Years of His Life, 1795 to 
1885. By James ANTHONY Froupe, M.A. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, $4. 

THE THEORY OF PREACHING; 
er, Lectures on Homiletics. By Professor Austin 
PHELPS, D.D. 1 vol., 8vo, $2.50. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF CHURCH 
POLITY. 
By Professor Groros T. Lapp, D.D. 
lvol., crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


WRITINGS OF REV. NEWMAN SMYTH, 


THE ORTHODOX THEOLOGY OF 
TO-DAY. 
1 vol, 12mo, $1.25. 
OLD FAITHS IN NEW LIGHT. 
1 vol, 12mo, Cloth, 61.50. 
THE RELIGIOUS FEELING. 
1 vol., 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 








*,* For Sale by all Booksellers, or sent upon receipt of 
price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, N. Y. 


TO THE LOVERS OF GOOD BOOKS. 


The —?. 
with Men igned has ‘made a special arrangement 





HOUG: HTON, so & Pcs 
to sell at retail only their ifice: ubli- 
cations, embracing, cee | others, the wor _—— 


fellow, Holmes Whittier, Hawthorns, 
Lowell, Dickens, bag aed ‘sir Walter (Scott, British 


Poets (complete 68 vo 
De Vang . oe Bacon, Carlyle. Pret 
wells Henry James, Jr., Owen Meredith, H. 
ed Bayard Taylor—all Kf 
de . 


‘ambridge, and for sale at very reasonable prices. 


Illustrated Priced Catologue furnished on 
@pplication. 


Call on or address PS 
I. CG DERBY, 
Care Hoverror, Mirriin & Co., 11 East 17th 8t.,N. Y. 


Persons Interested in Sunday-schools 


should write to Taz Century Co. (33 East 17th 
Street, New York) for a copy of the red-lined 
pamphlet, just issued by them, containing 
specimens of some of the most charming 
tunes in “Spiritual Songs for the Sunday- 
School,”’ valuable hints to superintendents, 
ete. The pamphlet is sent to any address 
without charge and « postal-card will bring it 
by return of mail. 

: Peor. H.C. SPENCER, the the 


Sees Se 


Wo. joaees 

















| THE CENTURY 
FOR MAY 


CONTAINS 

REMINISCENCES OF MY IRISH JOURNEY. 
y Thomas Carlyle. 

From the bhaeets unpublish manuseript, to 

be continued in the June and July numbers. 


THE STREET OF THE HYACINTH, 
an Constance | Fenimore Woolson, 
or of “Rodman the Keeper,” “ Anne,” ete. 


7 yt ti two noe story of American life 
in Rome, to be finished in the June number. 


LEOTURING IN TWO HEMISPHERS, 
by Archibald Forbes. 
An entertaining account of the noted war 
correspondent’s experiences in England and 
America. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 
by E. C. Stedman. 

A careful study of his writings, with a por- 
trait of Lowell (the frontispiece), engraved by 


Kruell. 
GEORGE INNESS. 
A critical paper, by Henry Eckford, {llus- 
trated with six engravings of Tamese” *s pictures, 


THE TRANSFERRED GHOST, 
by Frank R. Stockton. 
A short he by the author of ‘“‘ Rudder 
Grange.”’ 


THE H=LLENIO AGE OF SOULPTURE. 
With Sixteen Illustrations. 
Another of Mrs. MitcheJl’s interesting and 
instructive articles in the series on Sculpture. 


RUSSIAN CHRISTIANITY VS. MODERN 
JUDAISM. 


By Emma Lazarne. 
A reply to the paper from the Russian polnt 
of view published in the April Century. 


OPERA IN NEW YORE. 
By Richard Grant White. 
Covering the period 1848—1852. Among its 
{illustrations is a full-page portrait of Henriet- 
ta Sontag, with portraits of Alboni, Bosio, and 


others. 
THE SERIAL STORIES. 

Full installments of ‘‘ A Modern Instance,” 
by W. D. Howells, and “Through One 
Administration,’ by Mrs. Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett. 


THE OANADIAN MECCA. 
With Fourteen Illustrations. 
A paper, by W. George Beers, descriptive of 
‘*Ste. Anne de Beaupré,”’ near Quebec, 
ORIGINAL POEMS BY 
James Russell Lowell, John G. Saxe, 
Edward Everett Hale, 

Joel Chandler Harris (**Uncle Remas’’), 
Andrew Lang, Edmund W. Gosse, 
H. C. Bunner, and others. 

Editorials on current events in ‘‘ Topics of 
the Time,”’ the latest inventions in ‘‘ The 
World’s Work,’’ new books in ‘* Literature,” 
Notes on Reading in “Home and Society,” 
bits of humor in “ Bric-d-brac.”’ 

Boldeverywhere. 85 cents; $4 a year. 

Tae CENTURY CO., New Youn, : A 


MAY ATLANTIC, 


Ready April 15th, Contains 


LONGFELLOW’S LAST POEM, “ Mad River, 
in the White Mountains.” The proof of this was re 
vised by the author only a few days before his death. 

THOMAS HARD Y’S NEW SERIAL, “Two 
on a Tower,” of which the Atlantic has purchased 
the sole right of serial publication here and in Eng- 
land. 

STUDIES IN THE SOUTH. Third Paper. 

DOCTOR ZAY, Miss Paetrs’s bright serial; Mr. 
Brsuopr’s story, ‘ The House of a Merchant Prince” ; 
“The French Panic,” by J. Laurence LavGgsiin; 
“Progress in Agriculture,” by ProF. HiILgarp; 
“ Aunty Lane,” by H. H.; “Old Fort Chartres,” by 
Epwarp G. Mason; articles by Jonny Frexe and 
BuizaseTa Rosins and poems by Epira M. THomas 
and Mary W. PLUMMER, complete 

A Noteworthy Number. 
35 cents s number; 64.00 a year. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & ©CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


AT HALF PRICE. 


HUGH MILLER’S WORKS. 


12 Vols. in 6 Reduced from $18.00 to $9.00. 


UNDER THE SHIELD, A TALE. 
Be Tile COs cevenesccnccetecenccececes $1 50 
AT YE GRENE GRIFFIN}; or, 


ra. Barenewell’s Cook. By Emily 
WED PEED ncanccense cecgsbececocvecseseceoscne 


THE WORLD’s FOUNDATIONS; 
or, Geology for Beginners. By Agnes 
Giberne. Bc ncccccccsesccosesecccsaese 

SWEETBRIAR; or, Doings i 
Priorsthorp Manor. By Agnes ss. 

BITS FROM BLINKBONNY}; or 
Bell o’ the Manse. By John Strathesk. 
Thlustrated.........cccccccccccccccccccererscscores 

FROM THE NILE TO NORWAY. 
OUTER ..cccccccccccccccccoccccsccccococcscccoos 








100 


150 


150 


150 


150 


ROBERT GARTER & BROTHERS, 


New York 


| sae vas “PERIODICALS. 
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HARPER & BROGB., Franklin Square. N. ¥. 
1 pate Pined #1 ONLY nA: wes ! We will Grape Chait 


Royal Summer Lampstore, Lele 
sper for Simon - ‘eedles, an at toe 
ps return it to us with 57 cts. a) 
MISCELLANY PUBLISHING Co., Boston, 








A. & BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, 5. ¥. 
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No Connection with Former Publishers. ee en 





WHY IS THE 
LIBRARY OF 


UNIVERSAL 
KNOWLEDGE |S 





E 
Cc 
A 
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It contains more matter than any other Encyclopz 
It is brought up to a later date than any other paentia, ts] ° 
It embraces over 40,000 titles, being a verbatim 

Chambers's Encyclopaedia with 
Its Type is large and clear, its Paper and Binding first class. 
It is the Cheapest Encyclopedia published, 

i.s Price in Cloth 

Its Price in Half Russia 2.83. 

Its Price in Sheep being $23 per eet. 
Volumes sold separately, adding 40c. for Postace, etc. 
Sent express paid packed {a a handsome box, on receipt of price, 
fend for Book of Sample Pages, Club Bates, Opinions, eto. 

6. W. GBEEN’S GON, Publisher, 74 and 76 Beexman St., 


The Best, Fullest, Latest, Handiest and Cheanest Encyclopedia 


dia. 


15,000 titles added. 


ee 9 er set; 


5 pe set; 


a 
Tiv Ag 31vs 4 





N.Y. 








designed to meet alike the needs of the church 


THE MANUAL OF PRAISE. 


A NEW HYMN AND TUNE-BOOK, 


for Sabbath worship, mtsstonary concerts, the prayer-meeting, 





“Our readers will find this one of the few hymn- 
books which really deserve to be placed in the highest 
sone. There are as many hymns as any congregation 
is, tunes enough, @ Seny _ are first rate. The 
Propical ind index’ is especial praised.” —Congre- 


“*The Manual of Praise’ seems to combine the three 
things which we want in such a ro dignity. 
Wright! and completeness.” — Rev. @ ke 
Andover, Mass. 
“T have been through it three times, and must con- 
fess my 7 great, adn admiration of it in simost every re- 
spect.” K. Crogs, Waterloo, Iowa. 


“Tam better pleased with the selection 4 any 
other within my knowledge.”—/resident Ww. 
Brooks, Tabor, Iowa. 


wt ° collection ®) » conspicuously free from Inm 

ber = pees merits. I shall be 

dinapy ctnted if the book does not win jorge success.” 
yer, D.D., Prof.in A inary. 


ws ly } and be yt oom 5 ppustenh padding 
and rok" . Conant, La Crosse, Wi 


“TI have examined all the ns. It ~il far au 
to anything I have previously exmined and 

been looking for two years to find the book — want 
for church, chapel, and Sabbath-school.”"—Rev. C. C. 
Harrah, Gawa, Ti. 


“*The Manual of Praise’ deserves the warmest com- 
mendation. We donot believe that a more choice 
collection of hymns and tunes | for peas and social 
worship has ever been made.”—Adva 


“Itisa efot eon of a book.”—Rev. A. EF. Alla- 





ben, Plainfield, 


the Sabbath-echool, and the home. Edited by Prof. Hinam Mrap, D.D., of the Oberlin Theological Seminary, 
and Prof. F. B. Ricz, Mus. Doc., Director of the Oberlin Conservatory of Music, 


COMMENDATIONS. 


“From first to last it is the ‘finest of the wheat.’ It 
is a wonderfully rich and choice collection.”—Rev. 
Simeon Gilbert, , TU. 


* One of the very we for its pu et qoyeee.” 
—Rev. R. 8. Storrs, D. D., LL D. Brookly N.Y. 

“Our choir and congregation like the book ¥v 
much. It improves on acquaintance.”— Rev. EZ. 
Eva Vorwood, N.Y. 


“We have used the ‘Manual of Praise’ several 
months, and are very well pleased with it. Find new 
pucgnenmee every time we use it. Itis oo Ce — to 
be—‘su all occasions.’ 
music, ona reasonable price. Feel that we have not 

oid C! Co TJ a waste material.”"—Rev. Wm. 
Rushford, Minn. 


“ The ‘topical index’ is worth double the 
the book tome. Its convenient size, gence 
lence, with its cheapness, make it a marvel.’— 
Homer W. rter, Brandon, Wis. 


ice of 
excel- 


“I do not. see how you could have made a hey 4 
qaeeten, Oe of the hymns and tunes.”—Rev. Ray 


“ An examination of the ‘ Manual of Praise,’ wauiee 
ublish, has satisfied me that it is a work of w 
merit. I know of no book more thoughttully 
planned and carefully edited, none that a) appease Se 
so convenient for the uses which the editors have 
in view.”—Rev. Egbert C. Smyth, D.D., Prof.in An- 
dover Seminary. 


“ The lon 
I don’t thin. 
Alexandria, 


r we use the book the better we like it. 
ot oan be excelled.”—Rev. D. 8. Jones, 





Introduction Price, Large Edition, $75 per hundred ; Small Edition, $50 per hundred. 
Specimen Copies, with a View ef Introduction, sent on receipt of the Price. 








NEA RL Y 


READ Y, 


A BOOK OF 


RESPONSIVE READINGS, 


elected from the Scriptures, to be Bound with the above. Also Sold separately- 





LIPPINCOTT'S MAGAZINE, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF 
POPULAR LITERATURE. 


MAY NUMBER 
NOW READY, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 
CONTAINING ; :-1. RANCHES AND RANCHEROS 
ceernerE. — FARA 
fitiam 1 L Murtree, Sr. 


Diam ON Di Sto 
Rtg" 23 IN THE gaan 
ERPENTS. B 


By Edward W. Flagg. is] 
rge J. Varney. —10. TH 
q arn a H. 
Fr ING. 


ngte 
3 miniscences 
of A® ri 


A MONT ooETs, 
t You Men, 
TEACHERS, veang nex 


Repnite raek, al MHENtOp te 


S10 
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Streee, ng rere Pa. Teel Bins Sis Leek 











EDUCATION. 


PINCKNEY’S 


AGENCY FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 
STABLISHED 1873. 





is: 
ed and Fanitime with TEACHERS, 
EASES. 

2. To supply TEACHERS with PosiTions. 

& To suprly InQuIRERS with INFORMATION se 


OOLS. 
No charge to schools o' ilies tor 
To Parents seeking schools _ their children Pine: 
RNEY’s SCHOOL AND COLLEGE GuIpr,” Sy pros- 
pectuses of about one Tenavea of the best achools, 
will be sent free on receipt of postage (six cents). 


_ Address PINCKNEY’S AGENCY, 








6 
“ Automedon and the ay O of ‘aehilles.” 4. yo 
dotical and Miscellaneous: One of our Dialects; A 
Pioneer Judge. 15. LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 


For Sale by all Book and Newsdealers. 
Terms:—Yearly Subscription, 68; Single Number, 
26 cents. LrpERAL CLUB Rares. 


(2 Srecmes Nomner mailed, postpaid, on receipt 
of 20 cents. (Postagestamps afford a convenient 
form of remittance.) 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





NOTICE TO THE LOST TRIBES OF 


THE HOUSE OF ISRAEL 
SCATTERED AMONG THE 
CENTILE CHURCHES 
OF ALL SECTS AND DENOMINATIONS, 

Sermons I, II, and Il] of extracts from the 
FLYING ROLL. 
God's last Message to Man for the Ingathering of Israel. 


Sermon I, bound in cloth, 70c. Cloth, gilt, 80c. 
Sermons II and III, each containing” parts, in cloth, 


Volume i contaiting Sermons I, II, III, bound in red 
by "EASTON, Gen. A 








and all Booksellers. 
AMERICA 1100 pages. History of all Politics! Parties, 
pertaining to politics, unites b 
Saunas uns satey Sena Bold only 
March 20th. 
Address FIRESIDE PUBLISHING co. 








meal inpeled a 


R. CABTER & BROS,, BOOKS, NEW YORK. 





5 West 10th St., New or 
by Suxator Coorsa. It gives ever, 
POLITICS, x Sires wil be trwardnd by ato ©. oD 
Publishing Co’ 
80 Marth Goventh Street, Philadelphia, 


ic Building, aaa and 14th St., 
wy 


BEN ACTER ANERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Band ates Bulletin, with -* — Ke 4 
mailed for ue postage. Goop Teachers wanting places 
should bave a itty form, mailed for stamp. 
SCHR. ORN, A. M., Secretary, Amer- 
ican Schoo! Institute, 7 East’ 14th S8t., N. Y. 


Boston University Law School 


ene O: 
ED foNp x * SeNivert, uD re eoeten a Mase. 


WANTED = MMEDIATELY! 


men £4 prepare for Spe- 
oe} Positions as k- MAODSTS, _Benmen, 
Salesmen, etc. Ad. 














Sheattens Guarna cd, 
dress, with stamp, COBB’S COLLEGE, Painesy ille, 0. 





By ekesren ee ILITARY A \ADE~ 
HESTER ~—_ Deptemster 14th. Civil 

ngineering, ng. Chemistry. ¢) war 4 English. De- 

grees con 0. HYATT, President. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


WANTED, 

AGENTS tn ont County for Woods’ Household 
Practice of Medicine, Hygiene, and Surgery.” Now 
ready. Forty Re gene! “ nized aut ority in 

rofessional a: ee. Eons rg announce- 
» Publishers, 





rent and tf wie 
27 Great Jones Street, New. York. 


GARFIELD. ! & L FAMILY 


IV E N Et mithTas Cowruisvron with age of 


AWAY. “vents Wanted” seen Ear ‘boston. 











NTED, AGENTS f A 
W A iheatie tte ize S guareiio ety 2 
are ready for 


ted, The 
= B. RUSSELL, 67 Cornhill, , Masa. 





Religions Intelligence. 


THE REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH (0. 8.). 


Tus organic existence of this, one of the 
oldest, though also one of the smallest of 
the Presbyterian bodies, dates from the 
meeting of the First General Assembly in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, on the 20th of De- 
cember, 1560. It was at that meeting the 
Book of Discipline for the order and gov- 
eroment of the Church according to the 
Presbyterian plan was adopted. 

‘The denomination is known by different 
names, all of which relate to important 
events in its history. On account of the 
frequency with which the Scottish Reform- 
ers covenanted and the very great import- 
ance they attached to the National Cove- 
nant, taken in 1581, enlarged and renewed 
in 1688, and the Solemn League and Cove- 
vant, subscribed in 1643, they became 
known as ‘‘Covenanters.” Richard Cam- 
eron, one of the most uncompromising of 
the Covenanters, was recognized by the 
stricter of the Covenanters as their leader, 
and so from him they were called ‘‘ Cam- 
eronians.” For sixteen years they were 
without a stated mipistry, and, not 
willing to unite in partial or occa- 
sional fellowship with a Church with 
which they could not join in full com- 
munpioo, these firm friends of their prin- 
ciples formed themselves into societies 
for mutual intercourse and edification; and, 
hence, the ‘‘Cameronians” became known 
as ‘‘ The Society People.” Two ministers 
from the Seceder and Established Churches 
having joined them, a presbytery was con- 
stituted, on the 1st of August, 1748, called, 
to denote its character, and, as a protest 
against what was regarded asa departure 
from right principle and practice in the Es- 
tablished Church, ‘‘ The Reformed Presby- 
tery”; and, hence, the origin of the term 
by which the body is most generally desig- 
nated. The epithet ‘‘anti-goverment men,” 
even yet occasionally beard, carries us back 
to those times when men discussed with so 
much warmth questions relating to civil 
governments aod the character of true 
Obristian allegiance. 

In 1752 the first Covenanuter minister 
arrived io America aud io 1774 4 presby- 
tery was constituted. On account of the 
union which took place between it and the 
Associate Church, in 1782, by which the As- 
sociate Reformed Church was formed, the 
presbytery beameextinct. In 1798 it was re- 
organized and on the 24th of May, 1809, the 
Synod was constituted. A division took place 
in 1833, on account of a difference of opin- 
ion in regard to what constitutes a practi- 
cal application of the Church's Testimony 
—one party, the ‘‘ Old Side,” claiming that 
Covenanters could consistently neither vote 
vor hold office under the United States 
Government, the other claiming they could 
do both. The two bodies still maintain 
separate organizations, the one being known 
as ‘‘ The Synod of the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church” and the other, ‘‘The New 
Side,” as ‘‘ The Genera) Synod.” The latter 
is a delegated body. 

As early as 1743 a few Covenanters met 
in Middle Octorara, Pa., and, with much 
ceremony, ‘‘ renewed the Covenants.” Both 
before and after the division efforts were 
made to have the Church engage in that 
work. It was not until 1871 that this was ac- 
complished. On the 21st of May of that 
year, in Pittsburgh, Pa,, ‘‘ The Covenant” 
was sworn and subscribed by all the minis- 
ters and elders present at the Synod, except 
$wo of the former and one of the latter, and 
subsequently by nearly all the Congrega- 
tions. No express mention is made of the 
“Old Covenants” in the ‘‘New.” It was 
intended to be a condensation of the great 
truths embodied in them, with special ref- 
erence to the present times, and contains a 
clear aud concise statement of principles 
and duties. ‘The confident expectation that 
the Church would enter upon a new era 
of prosperity, as the result of Covenanting, 
has not been realized. 

Of the “ Distinctive Principles,” or pecu- 
liarities of the body, as theoretically men- 
tioned, the following are the most notice- 
able: As the United States Government does 
not acknowledge the authority of God, of 
Christ, of the Bible as the Supreme Rule, 
Cevenanters do uot recognize its authority 











and so do not vote, hold office, or even sit 
on juries. Sealing ordinances (baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper) are to be administered 
only to those in her eommunion. In the 
Service of Praise the one hundred and 
fifty psalms alone are to be used. LIastru- 
mental music is not to be employed as an 
accompaniment. Connection with secret, 
oath-bound societies excludes from mem- 
bership. 

On questions of reform fts position has 
always been advanced. In 1800 attention 
was called to the fact that slaveholders 
were allowed to retain membership in some 
of the congregations. An explicit declara- 
tion was then made that no slaveholders 
should be retained in communion and a 
commission was sent South to enforce the 
law. The report of that commission was 
published a few years ago. It performed its 
work most effectively. Atthat time, ora 
little later, in South Carolina there were 
five congregations and several stations. The 
bodies of five Covenanter ministers lie 
buried there—four in one churchyard. 
On account of the position of the 
Church on the subject of slavery, their 
congregations and stations gradually de- 
creased in numbers, until at last, they be- 
came extinct. The last of the Covenanters 
in that state died but a very short time before 
the breaking out of the Civil War, ‘‘ taken 
from the evil to come,” andthe number of 
congregations iu all the slave states had 
dwindled down totbree, ali located near the 
border and very weak. During the war the 
sympathies of the Church were wholly with 
the North. Many of her members fought 
on the side of Freedom: Not one enlisted 
in the armies of the South. 

In regard to the subject of temperance, 
the position, of the Church is radical. The 
manufacture selling, using as a beverage 
any kindof intoxicating liquors or renting 
houses for such manufacture or sale is pro- 
hibited. Tobacco has received its full share 
of attention, and in becoming terms its use 
has been condemned, So far as the abstract 
questions are concerned, {he Church {1s in 
hearty sympathy with the’’ Women’s Rights 
Movement.” The peculiarities in forms of 
worship come from the Mother Church !o 
Scotland. One by one they are being given 
up and in all probability before very long 
will disappear entiiely, 

As is to bo expected of a body with such 
distinctive principles and holding on all 
questions of preseut interest such advanced 
views, the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
is one of the smallest of religious bodies in 
this land. According to the last statistics 
(June 30th, 1880), there were in North Amer- 
ica 1 synod, 10 presbyteries, 106 ministers, 
10 licentiates, 120 congregations, 10,492 
members—a net loss during the year of 
4 ministers and 123 communists. Though 
smallin numbers the Church is active in 
Christian work and liberal in contribu- 
tions to benevolent cauces. It hasaforcign 
mission in Syria in successful operation, 
with a force of four ministers, 1 physician, 
and two lady teachers. The native mem- 
bership is 104, an increase the last year of 
17. There are a theological school, with 4 
students; 11 Sabbath-schools, with 865 
children; 14 day schools, with 424 children; 
and 2 boarding schools, with 83 children. 
In Selma, Alabama, isa mission among 
the freedmen, with one minister and 5 
teachers. One of the ministers is engaged 
in mission work among the Chinese, in 
Oakland and San Francisco, Cal. In Alle- 
gheney, Penn., is a theological seminary, 
with 8 professors and 19 students; and in 
Beaver Falis, Penn., is the ‘‘ Geneva Col- 
lege.” The contributions of members for 
all purposes las: year aggregated $194,214, 
an increase over the previous year of 
$7,837. 





Aw English publication, the Christian Age, 
has two articles, unsigned, criticising the Sal- 
vation Army. It is alleged that the reports of 
the Army are not satisfactory exhibits of the 
amount of income and the expenditures. Mr. 
Booth bas stated that the income is £57,000 a 
year. The report states it at £50,000 in one 
place and £57,000 in another. Mr. Booth’s 
son says it is about £60,000, besides £7,000 
from outsiders. The critic says: 

“There is no summary of the receipts as 
given under their separate heads, excluding 
loans, mortgeges, sales, etc., fn these ac- 
counts; but, as far as we understend them, 
the charitable contributions received at head- 


rters, excluding the 57, or £60,000, 
Bitobevee it fs, Canicated 213,050 18s, 44, 








all of which is accounted for, but only inflump 
sums, as, for instance, ‘salaries and expenses 


of o} cers, inoluding the traveling of the offi- 
cers, etc.’ No man’s salary, nO man’s ex- 
penses are here detailed. There seems to be a 
serious lossin the printing department. It is 
stated as £531 9s. 11d.; but, as a grant from 
the Book Room stands on the other side, 
amounting to £264 2s. 9d., the actual loss 
would seem to be over £795."’ 

It is pointed out that all the-property of the 
Army is held by ite “General,’’ Mr. Booth, 
who ts sole trustee. Another complaint is 
that women are permitted to preside at the 
Lord’s Supper. He concludes thus: 

“The Wesleyan Methodist body has been 
much disturbed by the action of its president 
and others commending the appeal of Mr. 
Booth for money to purchase a large building, 
as the permanent headquarters of the Army. 
Deep regret bas been expressed even by some 
whose names are appended to that recommend- 
ation at their hasty and {ll-considered action. 
Some who have never supported their own 
Christian ordinances or their own home mis- 
sionary efforts are seen figuring as large sup- 
porters of thismovement. They exercise their 
Christian liberty, if not strict fairness. There 
are hot and excited party feelings respecting 
the whole affair on every hand. May there 
not be expected out of all this some sad con- 
sequences, if Christian men will not calmly 
weigh the alleged necessity for this move- 
ment, its actual form, the predominance of 
one manand one woman and their family in it, 
and its probable influence on the future of the 
Church of God in these realms? Some of the 
wisest and best of the Christian workers of 
the land have written expressing their dread 
of. the reaction which they are sure will set in 
before long.”’ 


...-A Congress, under the auspices of the 
Church and State Separation Society, has been 
held in Paris, Victor Hugo, Louis Blanc, and 
General Garibaldi being honorary presidents. 
The duttes of chairman were performed by M. 
Beauquier, deputy for Doubs. A_ resolution 
was sent to Garibaldi, at Palermo, saluting the 
“honorary president,”? deploring the old en- 
mity fomented by the Papacy, and affirming the 
necessity for the friendship of France and Italy, 
on a basis of fraternal equality. Speeches 
are said to have been delivered “ with varying 
degrees of violence against the Church, the 
Concordat, and religion in general.’’ Pastor 
Hirech, s Protestant, suggested that the Catho- 
Ne Church might become more powerful 
through persecution, whereupon he was de- 
nounced as a clerical in disguise. 


.... The Ritualistic churches tn London end 
vicinity are steadily increasing, as appears from 
the anuua) table of etatistics. Some 37 
eburches out of 907 now use eucharistic vest- 
ments, agaitist 141n 1869. Last yearthere were 
85. Ten use incense, against 8 in 1869 and 11 
last year; 59 have altar-lights, whereas 36 had 
them in 1874. Forty-five have candles on the 
altar, andjn 270 against 74 in 1874 the “ east- 
ward position’’ is taken. The gain the past 
year in the number of churches is 20. Forty- 
six churches bave daily communion and 476 
bave surpliced choirs. Three hundred and 
nineteen have free seats. 


...-The familiar formula, in partibus in- 
fldelium, is no longer to be used in connection 
with ecclesiastical titles in Christian countries. 
It has beeu objected to by the “ populations 
of certain Christian cities which may be schis- 
matic but not infidel.’’ The decree issued from 
the Vatican says: 

* Where it be requisite or desirable to dis- 
tinguish by some common appellative bishops 
or sees, non-residential, from those bishops or 
sees which are residential, in lieu of denomi- 
nating such in partibus injfidelium, they may be 
styled, in general, as has been hitberto frequeut- 
ly the usage: Episcopi seu Heclesia Titwlares.”” 


...-Burial scandale in Anglican parishes are 
quite as numerous now as before the bill was 
adopted giving rights of burial to Dissenters, 
A rector recently refused to enter the name of 
a Dissenter on the burial registry, because he 
had not been buried with the church services. 
The Queen’s Bench, on appeal, ordered him to 
enter the name, but he left the matter to an 
assistant. Thecourt has now issued a perempt- 
ory order to the rector to enter the name, as he 
alove is empowered to do 60. 


....-According to asummary given in the 
Western Christian Advocate, there have been, as 
the result of the revival in Cincinnati, 2,128 
conversions in the Methodist churches. Of 
these, 1,005 have joined on probation. Of the 
conversions 1,222 took place in St. Paul's, 
where Harrison labored. In recognition of the 
greatness of the results, a day of rejoicing has 
been observed, the first service being at 6 a. mu. 


....The Vicar of North Allerton has an ad- 
miration for the Salvation Army. By special in- 
vitation, fifty members of the Army attended 
boly communion at the parish church Sun- 
day morning. They walked through the town, 
singing their hymns, and were preceded by 
the standard-bearer, with the colors. 


...-Dr. French, Anglican Missionary Bishop 
of Lahore, has receftved an Afghan War medal 
tor personal bravery in the late war. 


«sss The Archbishop ef Canterbury cottem- 
plates resignation, uniere bie healt? feproves, 













Tu® Blavtyre (East Africa) Mission of the 
Church of Scotland is going on steadily under 
its new management. The scandal growing 
out of the horrible punishments inflicted by 
former missionaries on the natives fs a thing of 
the past, and new men and better methods are 
redeeming the name of the Mission. The 
meetings at the mission are well attended and 
orderly quiet reigns in the community. Out- 
side the Mission the Makololos, who seem tobe 
losing the excellent cbaracter given them by 
Dr. Livingstope, are making serious di:turban- 
ces. The chiefs war among themselves and 
commit terrible cruelties. One of them has 
killed two of his wives by crushing their heads 
between levers. The presence of the mission- 
aries in the neighborhood has, however, a re- 
straining influence. There has been a change 
in the method of dealing with natives gather- 
ing atthe station. Formerly Blantyre meant 
to them “ You go there naked and you come 
away clothed”; but it means now something 
more than “‘ calico” and *‘ protection.” Eight 
villages have been formed around the station. 
The roll of the school includes 130 scholars. 
The advanced scholars read English and write, 
but are weak in arithmetic. 


--.-Missionaries Milne and Correa, of the 
Methodist Mission in Montevideo, South A mer- 
ica, have ascended the River Parana to Cuyaba, 
in the heart of Brazil, a distance of 2,072 miles 
from Montevideo. Superintendent Wood 
writes: ‘In some places they encountered 
hindrances and hardships, but in most places 
found great facilities for evangelizing those 
interior regions. They set at work in Para- 


, guay « native of that country, who was con- 


verted in Uruguay and now returns full of 
zeal to labor for the conversion of his country- 
men. He hopes to reach the illiterate ab- 
original masses, as their language (the Guar- 
ani) is bis vernacular and he knowstheir mode 
of life and habits of thought. He is to live 
on what he can get, together with a small 
allowance from the American Bible Society in 
connection with the sale of books.”’ 


..-. The Canada Presbyterian missionaries in 
Indore, India, bave been very much hindered 
by the authorities of the city, who are under 
the influence of the Brabmins. The police 
arrested the missionaries for preaching in the 
streets ; but they were speedily discharged on 
the representation of the agent of the gov- 
ernor-general that the Maherajah would not 
be permitted to do such things. Next, the 
police forbade auy one standing to listen to 
preaching, on the plea that it blocked the 
highway; but, on appeal, the magistrate put 
astoptothis. The police, however, continued 
to annoy the preacher and threaten the crowd 
gathered to hear him; but the missionary per- 
severed, driving, on several occasions, the 
molesters out of the crowd and threatening 
them with the penalties of the law. 


....The Moravian Missionaries in Cashmere 
haveagain been foiled in their attempt to enter 
Ladak. ‘hey bave been working and waiting 
patiently on the border of Thibet several yeurs, 
hoping to get a footing in the country of 
the Lamas, but thus far without success. The 
maharajah, in answer to tlieir most recent 
petition, says Ladak is a border province and 
the Lamas object to the presence of the mis- 
sionaries. Ina visit to Ladak, Mr. Hyde and 
his wife were well received by the people. 
Mrs. Hsde awakened great interest among tle 
women, with whom she conversed in their own 
language. These missionaries have for several 
months been residing in Srinacar, the capital 
of Cashmere. At Kyelang, Missionary Redslob 
{s translating the Gospel of Luke into the 
Thibetan. 


weee The great religious awakening wiich we 
spoke of some months aco, as having begun in 
the Moravian missions ov the Moskito Const, is, 
we learn bythe March number of Per odical 
Accounts, spreading. It has spread over the 
whole Moskito Territory and reached some In- 
Gian villages on Spsnish gronnd. The Iadians 
have flocked into Ephrata and Karata in such 
numbers that houses could not be found to ac- 
commodate them. In Karata there are two 
hundred candidates for baptism. fervices in 


Epbrata haye been held daily and ihere are 
only two persons in that place who bave not 
decided to be Christians. The missionaries 
eay, if they had force enough, they might pos- 
sess the whole territory. 


....The aborigines of Australia are dying 
off very rapidly. The annual report of the 
Ramahyuck Mission of the Moravians states 
that the census returns of the colony show 
that the natives have decreased in ten years 
from 1,330 to 768. It says that this decrease 
is pot so apparent st the stations, from the fact 
thatthere are constant accessions by those 
who have wandered from different parts of the 
country ; but there is every indication that the 
future decrease at the station will be much 
greater. the seven fufante born the pact 
yer all Gut tures, despite the uimast caro, 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 30th, 1882. 


THE TRADITION OF MEN.—Marx vii, 
1—2. 


Nores.—‘* Which had come from Jerusalem." — 
Evidently for the very purpose of watching 
him and finding some good occasion to bring a 
charge against him and put him out of the way. 
“ With unwashen hands.”—This washing 
referred to was not a matter of cleanliness, but 
to guard against any possible inadvertent 
ceremonial uncleanness, The fact that the 
Disciples ate with unwashen hands proves that 
the Master was not careful to fret them about 
mere ceremonial. What he cared for was the 
beart. “* Except they wash themselves.’’—Or 
bathe themselves, The word for wash is in 
Greek the same as that for baptize. It origin- 
ally meant to dip, and the Baptists insist that 
it always means 80, while others regard the 
original meaning as having been enlarged, so as 
to mean any thorough waching or bathing, be- 
fore it was applied to the ceremony of bap- 
tism. “« The tradition of the elders.’*—This 
is not in the Bible, but is pure tradition. 
“ Cups and pots,’’—Drinking-cups, of which the 
latter contained about a pint. ** Did Isaiah 
prophesy.”—Is. xxix, 13.—-—‘‘ You hypo- 
crites,’’—If the Pharisees watched Christ, he did 
not shrink fomr it; but all the more severely 
He attacked them.———*' Midi well.””—Ironica). 
** Corban."—The word means a conse- 
erated gift. It seems that it was allowed by 
the Pharisaic tradition for a man to give a cer- 
tain portion of his property to the temple 
service, and thus to reduce his ability, so that 
be could not support bis parents. “* He 
called to him the multitude again.”"—That is be- 
cause the people had begun to withdraw when 
he was giving his attention to the spies. Now 
he pointed out these spies to the people, and 
denounced them and their teachings. 
“ And understand.’’—You will not understand 
it unless you give it your careful attenti»n, 
** The parable."’—The illustration and the 
pithy sentence.———“‘ Cannot defile him.” —Be- 
cause there is no real defilement but sin. 
Food is not sin. Its digestion, the as- 
similation of its nutritive parts and the 
removal from the body of the useless parts 
of the food are all physical acts, having 
nothing to do with defilement and asin. 
“ This He s1id making all meats clean.’’—This 
translation of the Revised Version means that, 
in saying this be, meant to lay down aprinciple 
which would overtbrow the Jewish distinction 
between clean and unclean foods. According 
to the Jewish law, clams or halibut or pork 
were unclean. The law {fs now abrogated and 
Jesus Jaid down the principle, but did not ap- 
ply it to the commands of Leviticus, but only 
prepared the way. ** An evil eye,”’—Prob- 
ably jealousy or envy. 

Instruction,—Onur Saviour had a class of per- 
verse hearers ; and such there are to-day, who 
gotochurch to cavil, and find fault, and crit- 
icise. 

There is no lesson here disparaging cleanli- 
ness. It isa mark of a gentleman that he keeps 
his hands and body clean. It is said that the 
amount of soap a nation uses is a good test of 
ite civilization. 

Because a custom ora belief is old,it does 
not follow that itis good. There has not been 
a generation these four hundred years but 
some old beliefs and customs had to be re- 
formed, and there are a great many more left 
that need to be reformed. It does not follow, 
because we learned a thing when we were 
young, thatit istrue. It may be merely tra- 
dition. 

We need to havesome test by which to judge 
of the truth and value of what we have beard 
and learned. Christ’s test was partly the com- 
mandment of God and partly the nature of 
things, as discovered by sound reason. He 
blamed the Pharisees for “leaving the com- 
mandment of God” and also for being so 
blind as not to see that moral purity was a 
quality of the heart and not of food or out- 
ward things. 

Christ shows that a man has no right to put 
bis religion before his duty to bis parents, If 
® person is not pious and dutiful toward his 
faiber and mother, he need pot pretend to be 
dutiful and pious toward God. As we have no 
right to spend so much money on the Church 
asto make us unable to take good care of 
dependent parents, so we have no right to 
spend so much time in meeting and religious 
work as to neglect our home duties, 

All religion is a matter of the heart. Going 
to Church fs not religion ; it {s only the serv- 
Ice, the form, an appendage of religion. Sun- 
a work, strict keeping the Sabbath, 
avy careful outw 
more religion than is washing cage ad Cote 
The only true religion is what is in the heart. 

If there are such bad things as Christ men- 
tions in your heart, don’t let them out. Sup- 
Pressthem. To speak them is sin. To su 


press an idle, an angry, an nnkind word is ~ 
tue. If you oid your tongue, it wil] Mey bes 
thoumkes. : 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





WASHINGTON. 


SunatTe.—There is little of consequence to 
chronicle in the proceedings of the Seuate 
during the past week, no new and important 
measure being introduced, and no subject of 
earnest debate meeting with decisive action. 
On Wednesday the nomination of William E. 
Chandler, of New Hampsbire, as Secretary of 
the Navy, was confirmed, all the Republican 
and three Democratic senators voting in the 
affirmative. The nomination of William H. 
Hunt, the preceding incumbent of the Navy 
Department, as minister to Russia, was also 
confirmed, It is understood that Secretary 
Hunt has accepted the mission and, with his 
family, will soon leave for St. Petersburgh, 
Desultory discussions on various subjects con- 
sumed the time of the Senate during the re- 
mainder of the week, a few unimportant mat- 
ters being considered and disposed of with 
commendable dispatch. On Friday Senator 
Voorhees delivered an invective against Great 
Britain’s treatment of the Irish difficulties, 
which speech was received with great applause 
by the delegates to the Land League Conven- 
tion, who were present in the gallery. On the 
same day the bill known as the “Omnibus 
Claims Bill” was passed, having previously 
been passed by the House. It contains 1,859 
claims of individuals, and each individual 
claimant is named, together with the amount 
allowed him. They are all small claims, rang- 
ing from $10 up to $1,000, the average being 
about $215 for each claim, and the aggregate 
amounting to $291,148.04. The claims are 
mainly for small supplies, taken for needs of 
the Army in the time of war, and the claimants 
are vearly all farmers. = 


House or REPRESENTATIVES.—The debate on 
the Tariff Commission Bill still continues in the 
House, though it is hopedto be approaching 
anend. Otherand more pressing legislation 
needs the attention of Congress and efforts 
will be made to bring the bill to a vote some 
time during the present week. A number of 
other measures were briefly discussed and 
several new bills submitted, but no action was 
taken upon either. The Senate amendment to 
the Post-office Appropriation Bill, restoring the 
franking privilege, met with rejection, which 
kills the project forthe present term. A now 
Anti-Chipvese Bill was submitted by Mr. Page, 
which was similar to the one just vetoed save 
in the fact that the period of the restriction of 
Chinese immigration is fixed at ten, instead of 
twenty years. Efforts will be made to pass the 
bill this week. 

.... The past week has witnessed a number of 
social entertainments, tbe quiet season of Lent 
having prepared everybody for a round of 
gayety. On Tuesday Evening President Arthur 
gave a brilliant reception at the White House 
tothe officers of the Army and Navy, a large 
number being present. The President was as- 
sisted in receiving by Mrs. Frelinghuysen, 
Mrs. Hunt, Mrs. Brewster, and Miss Folger. 
A pumber of receptions and dinners were given 
by prominent persons during the week. 


..--The Second Annual Convention of the 
National Land League met in Washington, on 
Wednesday of last week, a large number of 
delegates being present. Among other resolu- 
tions were a series condeinning the actions of 
Minister Lowell and urging his recall. On 
Thursday the Convention adjourned. 


..--A decision rendered in the criminal 
court by Judge Wylie, on Monday of las tweek, 
declares the ‘‘Star-Route”’ indictments to be 
full and sufficient. They will accordingly 
stand and the defendants feel less confident of 
their escape than heretofore. The trial bas 
been set down for May 4th. 


...-Captain H. W. Howgate, who has been 
under arrest for some time, on acharge of ein 
bezzlement, escaped on Thureday last, seizing 
the opportunity while visiting bis family, ac 
companied by aguard. Up tothe present time 
be bas not been recaptured. 

...-An auction sale of goods and furniture 
from the White House was held on Friday, a 
large attendance being present. It was the 
first sale of the kind since Buchanan’s Admin. 
istration and high prices were obtained. 

...-Among other rumors afloat is one to the 
effect that Secretary Lincoln will retire from the 
Cabinet, and resume the practice of his profes- 
sion. This statementis authoritatively denied, 
and can be traced to reliable source. 

.... The President has notified General Por- 
ter that he cannot restore him to his rank, and 

shat relief can only be granted by Congress. 


....The recall of Minister Lowell is men- 
tioned among the possibilities of the next few 
days. 





DOMESTIC. 


.-.-In the New York Legislature, on Wednes- 
day of last week, Mr. Roosevelt’s resolution 
for an Investigation of the charges against 
Fadge Westbrook and Hamtitoe Ward ta con. 
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nection with the elevated railroad litigation 
was passed. Senator Boyd presented a petition 
making accusations against Judges Gilbert, 
Cullen, and Pratt, Mayor Grace, and John F. 
Smyth. 

....Some operations conducted by Vogel & 
Co., of Hong Kong, and by which American 
houses are said to have lost $500,000 and 
European firms to have lost $4,000,000, have 
come to light. 

....-Colonel 8. D. Bruce, of the Turf, Field and 
Farm, has begun an action against Olando B. 
Potter for damages for loss of property in the 
Potter building fire. 


...-A verdict of $10,000 damages has been 
given for the Rev. Samuel D. Hinman ina his 
libel suit against Bishop Hare. 


...-A disastrous fire occurred at Crisfield’ 
Md., last week, destroying one-third of the 
business part of the town. 


...-At Albany, after an exciting session, the 
Excise Bill for New York and Brooklyn was 
passed by the Assembly. 


...-The dry goods firm of A. T. Stewart 
& Co., in this city, announced their intention 
of going out of trade. 


.... Six persons were killed and eight injured 
by aboiler explosion in Baltimore, on Thursday 
last. 


....Labor strikes are still prevalent through- 
out the industrial regions of the country. 


...-Two members of the Ohio Legislature 
have been arrested on a charge of bribery. 


...-Mr. Scoville, Guiteau’s brother-in-law, is 

now lecturing on ‘‘ Guiteauism.” 
FOREIGN. 

..+.The Czar of Russia is desirous of an in- 
terview with the Emperor of Austria. In 
view of his approaching coronation he has ap- 
pointed district marshals in Poland. 


...-The governor of New Zealand has 
opened the exhibition at Christ Churcb. In 
consequence of the illness of the prime min- 
ister the ministry have resigned. 


...-Dr. Lamson’s solicitor bas sent to the 
Home Secretary the affidavits received from 
this country and asks for a further reprieve, 
that others may be sent in. 


.... There has béena severe spell of frost in 
Southeastern Europe and great damage has 
been done to the fruit trees, vines, and young 
wheat. 


...-An American named Devlin has been 
arrested in Ireland on suspicion of shooting 
McGowan, a publican of Keadue near Boyle. 


...-The speedy submission of Tunis is ex- 
pected. The British Government appears dis- 
posed to accept the progress of events. 


..--Pierola, the Peruvian Chief, bas sailed 
for Paris, and General Prado, ex-President of 
Peru, is returning to that country. 

....At Rio Janeiro jewels to the value of 
$100,000 have been stolen from the ladies of the 
imperial family of Brazil. 

...-The Mexican Government has closed a 
contract subsidizing aline of steamers bet ween 
England and Mexico. 

...-The Lord Meyor of London {is organiz- 
ing a echeme for the emigration of the London 
poor to Canada. 

_...[tis denied that General Ignatieff has 
been appointed Russian ambassador to France. 


.... Arrangements are being made for the 
emigration to this country of 12,000 Russian 
Jows. 

...-Bismarck has expressed himself in 
friendly terms to the Russian ambassador. 

....A new plot to assassinate the Czar of 
Russia has been discovered. 

.... There is a rumor that the Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland will resign. 

...-There are 511 Irish “ suepects”’ at pres- 
ent confined in prison, 

..-.Kive thousand workmen are on strike in 
Paris. 














AT THIS SEASON of the year Coughs, Colds, 
Hoarseness, and other affections of the Throat 
and Lungs prevail. Madame Zadoe Porter's 
Carative Balsam is a valuable remedy. No 
family should be without a bottle in the 
om 4 It is only 25 cents and will be found 
worth as many dollars for the cure of the 
above complaints. It is for sale by all Drug- 
gists. 
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VITALIZED 

Gives vitality to the in« 
sufficient bodily or mental 
growth of children. It 
gives quiet, rest, and sleep. 
Physicians have preserfbed 
over half a million paek- 


Brain and Nerve Food, 
HOSPHITES. 


Restores the energy lost by 
nervousness or indigestion, 
relieves lassitude and neural- 
gia. Refreshes the nerves 
tired by worry, excitement, 
or brain fatigue. 


F. OROSBY 00., 666 6th Av.,N.Y.' 
For sale by Druggists or Mail, $1, , 









(yyette Ste Puteb eet, Form 11. Mention this publi- 
‘os : 


“Relieving that the Public demands 

THE HIGHEST STANDARD 
of excellence in an article so useful and necessary as 
the Sewing Machine, we have expended large aums of 
mon¢y and brought to bear the best inventive and 
mechanical talent in the production of our 


AUTOMATIC 


or “NO TENSION” Sewing Machine. 

Notwithstanding the general reduction tn price 
made by all other companies immediately after we 

laced this machine on the market, our sales have 

en constantly increasing and the machine Js rapid- 
ly taking the place of other “late and improved" 
makes in thousands of families, 

This result is accounted for by the fact that the 
‘“‘ AUTOMATIC” embodies 

ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLES 
AND METHODS 
of sewing mechanism, of the greatest practical value, 
I¢ is, therefore, appreciated by 
ALL SEEKING THE BEST. 

The special merits and features of the ** Automat- 
ip are fully set forth in our New Illustrated Price 
list, Form 11, just issued, which is full of interest te 
all owning or using a Sewing Machine and which we 
will gladly furnish, on application by mail or other- 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 
658 Broadway, N. ¥. 





THE NOON-DAY STOVE POLIS | 


with a beautiful gloss, in the world, 
2d.—It is the only Polish which will make a 
Jet Blaok lustre on a Red Lid, 
3d.—It is the only Polish which will give a 
beautiful black polish upon Gray Iron, 
ith.—Its Instre remains wntaernished after 
being 24 hours on @ red hot stove, 


Manufr'd by E.M,BOYNTOA, 80 Beekman St.,N.Y. | 
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ROGE RS jcownrer 
CITRATE OF MAGNESIA 


An As 


icine forchildren. Prepared by A. ROGERS’S SONS, 
Chemists, 281 Bleecker Street, New York 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








GASTRINE. 





neci ‘ -~ tunstens. promaces Sew 

ou igestion, prevents palpitation o' e hea 

acidity of the stomach, flatulency, od all other = 
leasant feelings, the result of interrupted digestion. 





Id by all Druggists. 
Depot. 59 MURRAY 8ST., New York. 
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BECKELAERS’ 
FINE TOILET SOAPS. 


the plants of richest 


: elicious.perfumes, aroma, 
'¥ exquisite balms have been brought into use to give, from 
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NOTICES. 


§@” All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columas of this journal 
should be ad¢ressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Box 2787. 

&#” Ail communications for the Commercial De. 
partment to the Commercial Editor. and a!] business 
eommunications from subseribers and advertisers to 
THe LYDEPENDENT, Bex 2787. 

t®@™ Remittances should be made payable to Tx 
INDEPENDENT. 

tf No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
Must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily or publication. but asa 
Guaranty of good faith. 

&®™ We do not ho!d ourse!ves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef our correspondents. 

S@ Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
ease, hold ourselves responsible for thelr return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 











For Subscription Terms sve Page 31. 


Che Independent, 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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THE MORMON CONFERENCE. 

Tue Mormon leaders in Utah have re- 
cently held a Conference, at Salt Lake City, 
in which tbe anti-polygamy law of Con- 
gress was the chief subject of considera- 
tion. We give these leaders credit for their 
good sense in, at least, one respect. They 
do not propose to engage in any forcible 
and open resistance to the authority of the 
United States, as embodied in this or any 
other law. They are not in the fighting 
mood, much as they are opposed to the law; 
and, in this respect, they are wiser thau were 
the sluveholders of other days, who under- 
took to break down the Government for the 
sake of slavery. 

These Mormons, however, judging them 
by their speeches, do propose to “‘ live their 
religion,” meaning by this to continue 
the practice of polygamy, the law to the 
contrary, notwithstanding; and in this re- 
spect they make an issue with the Govern- 
ment which can and should bave but one 
end. The political jurisdiction of the 
United States is supreme in the Territory 
of Utah; and, while the Government bas 
no disposition to interfere with the just 
exercise of the religious liberty of Mor- 
mons, it has the right and the power and 
the purpose to restrain this liberty within 
the limits of public morality. A religious 
sect which passes these limits, and, on the 
pretense of a divine warrant, both sanctions 





and commits crime, inconsistent with the 
safety and good order of society, is not 
exercising the religious liberty which or- 
ganized government can either protect or 
tolerate. The settled judgment of the 
American people, as expressed through 
law, is that polygamy is a crime against 
society, and that, as such, it ought to be 
forbidden and punished. That judgment 
will stand. Mormons cannot set it aside 
or break its power. If, therefore, they 
propose to continue the practice of polyg- 
amy, and thus confront the law, then they 
must take the consequences. 

It is the duty of the President of the 
United States and of the executive aud 
judicial officers of the Government in Utah 
to sce to it that the law is vigorously put in 
force against polygamists. Tbhisis not per- 
secution for a religious creed, but simply a 
just prosecution for crime; and, if the 
ciime and the creed arein the conscience 
of the criminal so identified thatthe former 
is essential to the latter, then the nev csasary 
suppression of the crime must carry with 
it the suppression of the creed in this form 
of manifestation. Civil society should not 
avd cannot, without its own destruction, 
surrender its prerogative of government on 
the plea of a religious sanction for what it 
regards asacrime. Law must be executed 
and offenders punished, no matter for what 
reason they commit their offenses. And, 
if Mormons have made up their minds to 
put this principle to the test by continuing 
the offense, then the officers of the law 
should give them a full opportunity to try 
the principle. 





THE SLATER FUND. 





Mr. Jonn F. Starter, of Norwich, 
Conn., who is said to be the wealthiest man 
in the state and who, moreover, has been the 
artificer of his own fortune, proposes to 
establish a trust fund amountingto a million 
of dollars, the annual interest of which is 
to be expended in promoting the education 
of the colored people at the South. He said 
to a reporter of the New York Tribune 
that, ‘‘ever since the war,” his mind had 
been at work upon this question, and that 
now his thoughts had reached a definite 
and fixed shape and that he was ready to 
put the plan into execution. 

A bill, of which a letter addressed by 
Mr. Slater to certain gentlemen named by 
him as the first trustees of the fund forms 
a part, bas been iutroduced into the legisla- 
ture of this state, for the purpose of con- 
stituting these persons their successors in 
office; a body corporate, to hold the fund and 
disburse the proceeds thereof, in accordance 
with the wishes of the generous donor. 

The trustees named by Mr, Slater are 
Rutherford B. Hayes, of Ohio; Morrison R. 
Waite, of the District of Columbia; William 
E. Dodge, of New York; Phillips Brooks, 
of Massachusetts; Daniel C. Gilman, of 
Maryland; John A. Stewart, of New York; 
Alfred H. Colquitt, of Georgia; Morris K. 
Jessup, of New York; James Boyer, of 
Kentucky; and William A. Slater, of 
Connecticut. We cannot better express 
the ideas of Mr. Slater than in the following 
words of instruction to these trustees: 


“The general object which I desire to 
have exciusively pursued is the uplifting 
of the lately emancipated population of the 
Southern States and their posterity, by con- 
ferring on them the blessings of Christian 
education. The disabilities formerly suf 
fered by these people and their singular 
patience and fidelity in the great crisis of 
the Nation establish a just claim on the 
sympathy and good-will of humane and 
patriotic men. 1 cannot but feel the com- 
passion that is due, in view of their prevail- 
ing ignorance, which exists by no fault of 
theirown. But it is not only for their own 
sake, but also for the safety of our common 
country, in which they have been invested 
with equal political rights, that | am desir- 
ous to aid in providing them with the means 
of such an education as shall tend to make 
them good men and good citizens, educa- 
tion in which the instruction of the mind in 
the common branches of secular learning 
shall be associated with training in just 
notions of duty toward God and man in the 
light of the Holy Scriptures.” 


These are wise and _ well-expressed 
thoughts. God bless the man for and in 
his generosity, and bless the people for 
whose benefit he makes the magnificent 
gift. There are other rich men in this coun- 
try who might take a hint from his example, 
and perhaps lay up for themselves treasures 
in Heaven. 





STATE NATURALIZATION. 





Curer-Justicze Taney, in delivering the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in The Dred Scott Case, 19 
How. 893,405, used the following lan- 
guage: 

‘* Previous to the adoption of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, every state 
bad the undoubted right to confer on 
whomsoever it pleased the character of cit- 
izen and to endow him with -all its rights; 
but this character, of course, was confined 
to the boundaries of the state and gave 
him no rights or privilegesin other states 
beyond those secured to him by the laws 
of vations and the comity of the states. 
Nor have the several states surrendered the 
power of conferring these rights and priv- 
ileges by adopting the Constitution of the 
United States. Each state may stil] confer 
them upon an alien, or any one it thinks 
proper, or upon any class or description of 
persons; yet he would not be a citizen in 
the sense in which that word is used in the 
Constitution of the United States, nor en- 
titled to sue as such in one of iis courts, 
nor tothe privileges and immunities of a 
citizen in the other states. The rights 
which he would acquire would be restrict- 
ed to the state which gave them.” 

Each state, according to this language, 
has ample power to bestow the privileges 
of citizenship in that state upon whomso- 
ever it pleases. This would not make the 
persons citizeas of the United States or en- 
title them to the privileges and immunities 
of citizens in other states; but it would, in 
respect to persons thus endowed, establish 
tbe fact of a local citizenship in that state 
as complete and perfect as if they were 
citizens of the United States. It would be 
state vaturalization, without any reference 
to the naturalization Jaws of Congress and 
without any dependence upon or restriction 
by these laws. 

As a matter of fact, some of the states 
have exercised this power in respect to 
persons who would otherwise be simply 
aliens in those states. Florida, for example, 
in article 16, section 7 of her constitution, 
allows the tribe of Seminole Indians, 
located in the southern part of the state, to 
elect a member in each house of the legisla- 
ture, and in the next section authority is 
given to the Jegislature to tax these Indians, 
with the provision that, if they are taxed, 
this fact shall ipso facto constitute them 
citizens of the state, entitled to all the 
privileges of other citizens, and also 
debar them from special representation 
in the legislature of the state. The 
constitution of Michigan, in article 7, 
section 1, provides that ‘‘every civilized 
male inhabitant of Indian descent, a 
native of the United States and not a 
member of any tribe, shall be an elector and 
entitled to vote.” The constitution of Min- 
nesota, in article 7, section 1, provides that 
‘‘persons of Indian blood” residing in that 
state “‘who have adopted the language, 
customs, and habits of civilization,” shall 
have the right to vote, “after an examina- 
tion before any district court of the state, in 
such manner as may be provided by law,” 
and after they “‘shall have been pronounced 
by said court capable of enjoying the rights 
of citizenship within the state.” 

These are examples of state naturaliza- 
tion extended to Indians, who are not em- 
braced within the provisions of the natur- 
alization laws of Congress. No person, 
being an alien, can, under the naturalization 
laws of Congress, become a citizen of the 
United States, and in this way a citizen of 
the state in which he resides, unless he is a 
free white person or a person of African 
nativity or a person of African descent. 
These Jaws have no application to any 
other class of persons. There is, of course, 
under them no possibility for the natural- 
ization of the Indian, whether civilized or 
savage, whether connected with a tribe or 
dissevered from all tribal relations. The 
Chinaman and, indeed, all races of men, 
except the Caucasian and Negro races, are 
in the same predicament so far as natural- 
ization under United States authority is 
concerned. The Government of the United 
States adopts the moito of no naturalization 
of any of the races into which the human 
family is divided except two, and these 
two standing at the extreme points of racial 
distinction—the white man, on the one hand, 
and the black man, on the other. We re- 


gard this policy as illiberal and unwise. 
Some of the states have dealt more gen- 

erously with the Indians residing therein, 

end given to them, upon specified condi- 











tions, the privileges of citizenship refused 
to them by the General Government. These 
states have done what the General Govern- 
ment in the end must do, in order to solve 
the Indian problem. This problem will be 
finally solved only when the Indians become 
component parts of the American people,en- 
joying the same rights and subject to the 
same responsibilities as white people. 
If the General Government will not place 
them in this position, the states may take 
an important step by investing them, as has 
been done in some states, with a local 
citizenship where they reside. 

The same thing may be done in behalf of 
Chinamen in this country. We see no 
good reason why a Chinaman, residing ina 
state and wishing to become a citizen 
thereof, and refused the privilege by the 
General Government, should not, under 
state laws, have the privilege accorded to 
him. Why not? What is the objection to 
giving him this privilege? There is none 
that is not traceable at last to a racial dis- 
tinction; and this, as a criterion or meas: 
ure of rights and privileges, ought to be 
just no objection at all with the American 
people. It contradicts the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence, as well as the 
fundamental principles upon which society 
in this country professes to be organized. 
We know of no reason why a Chinaman, 
an Indian, a Negro, and a Caucasian should 
not alike share in the practical benefit of 
these principles, and that, too, side by side 
in the same political organization. We do 
not believe in making them the monopoly 
of any race of men. 





ANABAPTIST BAPTISM. 





Dr. Howarp Osaoop reviews in The Er- 
aminer the proofs we offered a few weeks 
since, at his request, that Conrad Grebel 
was an affusionist. We are sorry to add that 
he is not satisfied with them. Speaking of 
our appeal to the ‘‘ Chronik der Mihrischen 
Tauferge-meinden,” he says: ‘‘In this its 
first attempt at proof THe INDEPENDENT 
offers a wrong date, a wrong title, a wrong 
page, a wrong translation, makes two asser- 
tions without any foundation in the text, 
and draws an entirely unsupported conclu- 
sion.” 

We said the baptism of Blaurock took 
place ‘‘in the last days of January, 1825.” 
This conclusion was founded on other 
sources than the ‘‘ Chronik.” Dr. Osgood 
affirms that ‘‘the last days of January, 
1525,” isa wrong date. It is now in order 
for him to sustain that affirmation and to 
show what is the correct date of Blaurock’s 
baptism. We did not consider it necessa- 
ry to give the title under which the 
“ Chronik” may be found. Perhaps our 
judgment was at fault, but Dr. Osgood 
found the ‘‘ Chronik”’ where we directed 
him to look for it. That would seem to 
show that we were explicit enough for 
practical purposes and this is all we aimed 
at. The wrong page—viz., 73, instead of 
74—was a very slight blunder, such as _ will 
sometimes occur in spite of the best care of 
writers and printers. We think our trans- 
lation was a reasonably good one. If, how- 
ever, Dr. Osgood will supply a better one, 
we will cheerfully make use of it. 

In addition to these merely captious ob- 
jections, two others of a different sort are 
proposed. It is charged that we made “ two 
assertions without any foundation in the 
text.” One of these is that Grebei and the 
rest were ‘assembled in a room when Blau 
rock was baptized. We cannot find out 
what the otber is. We thought ourselves 
constrained to the conclusion that they 
were assembled in a room by the circum- 
stance that they were together for the pur- 
pose of social worship; and people do not 
ordinarily meet for that purpose under the 
open sky in such a climate as Zirich “in 
the last days of January.” They were not 
assembled for baptism. The-text indicates 
that the suggestion of baptism was a sud- 
den and unexpected one, the result of the 
momentary and unforeseen spiritual exalta- 
tion of Jirg Blaurock. The company were 
all bowed on their knees in the place 
where they assembled. Jirg bowed 
in the same place, to receive baptism. 
Now, if he was immersed, they were 
all assemble in the water and all were 

bowed upon their knees in the water when 
Jirg kneeled down and received the rite of 
immersion. That could hardly be. We 
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maintain ‘that they were assembled in a 
room. The second important objection is 
that we draw “an entirely unsupported con- 
clusion.” We think, however, that our 
conclusion is not entirely unsupported. 
The fact that Blaurock is found shortly 
afterward baptizing a number of persons 

in houses ‘‘ with a dipper” or ‘‘ with a 
handful of water” seems to us to support 
very well the conclusion that he was him- 
self baptized by sprinkling. 

With regard to the baptism of Gabriel 
Giger by Grebel, Dr. Osgood objects to the 
assertion that ‘‘ perhaps there were no 
facilities for immersion in a private house 
of that period.” 

There are detailed accounts of the man- 
ner in which a number of house baptisms 
in that pcriod were performed, and in every 
instance, so fur as our knowledge goes, they 
were performed by sprinkling or pouring. 
This entitles us, in the absence of any doc- 
umentary testimony to the contrary, to 
assume as a matter of course that the bap- 
tisms performed in the ‘‘ baptizing-house” 
(touffhaus) at St. Gall, in 1525, were by 
this mode, and we did so assume in our 
issue of March 380th. We also do now 
assume it. If Dr. Osgood has any doc- 
umentary proof to the contray, we shall be 
glad to consider it. But Dr. Osgood says 
that ‘‘ Keim tells us there were baptisteries 
in private houses, or near private houses, in 
this period?” (‘‘Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche 
Theologie,” 1856, p. 278). This is gravely 
inaccurate. Keim speaks of the house of 
Adolph Ducher’s wife as being favorable 
for repabtism, because it was situated near 
the River Lech, but says nothing abouta 
baptistery either in it or near it. On the 
save page, speaking of the Anabaptists of 
Augsburg, Keim says: ‘They adminis- 
tered rebaptism in the Lech, the men being 
naked and the women in bathing-trowsers; 
or, in times of persecution, they admin- 
istered it in cellars and  barnyards 
(henstadeln) by simply sprinkling the fore- 
head.” This passage seems to prove that 
they had no baptisteries in their houses, 
else they might not have contented them- 
selves with simply sprinkling the forehead 
of the candidate. We understand Keim, 
therefore, to tell us something almost exact- 
ly opposite to what Dr. Osgood says he 
does. We are sorry that Keim does not 
mention the sources whence he obtained 
authority to state that the Anabaptists of 
Augsburg administered baptism in the 
River Lech. We hope to search out these 
sources, that we may be enabled to deter- 
mine whether he has correctly represented 
them. 

In his article of March 2d Dr. Osgood 
says that John Stumpf, ‘‘in his ‘Gemeiner 
Loblicher Eydgenossenschaft,’ . . . Besch- 
reibung, Zitrich, 1586, referring 
to the early years of the Anabaptists in 
Switzerland generally,” says that they 
“were rcbaptized in rivers and streams.” 
Either John Stumpf said, with regard to 
the early Avabaptists in Switzerland gen- 
erally that they ‘“ were rebaptized in rivers 
and streams,” or he did not say it; but, if he 
affirms regarding the early Anabaptists in 
Switzerland generally that “they were re- 
baptized in rivers and streams,” he was 
ignoraut of the facts, and, hence, on this 
point he was an indolent and worthless 
writer. Too many documents from the 
early years of the Swiss Reformation are 
now before the public to admit of our beivg 
hoodwinked by statements of this sort. 
Stumpf is the more at fault for this blunder 
as, according to Dr. Osgood, he lived in the 
very period and in the very country of 
which he treats and could easily have 
known better, if he had employed ordinary 
industry. Good Homer must have nodded 
when Dr. Osgood permitted himself to give 
the credit of his endorsement to this state- 
ment on the part of Stumpf by citing it 
without caveat or warning. The repre- 
sentations of Jécherand Haller and Len 
and Wirz are of a general character and do 
not apply to this statement in particular, so 
that they cannot be construed into a justifi- 
cation or even into an excuse for it. It is 
inexcusably inaccurate. 

The other alternative is that Jobn Stumpf 
did not say With regard to the early Ana- 
baptists in Switzerland generally that they 
“‘were rebaptized in rivers and streams.” 
In that case the accuracy of Stumpf would 
be vindicated; but, on the other hand, we 
should have to conclude that his language 
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has not been fairly and accurately repre- 
sented in connection with the context in 
which it occurs. Moreover, in case Stumpf 
does affirm with regard to someof the early 
Anabaptists in Switzerland that they ‘‘ were 
rebaptized in rivers and streams,” this dues 
not prove, in the least, that they were im- 
mersed in rivers and streams, any more 
than the citation of Sieber, presented by 
Dr. Osgood, would prove that the people to 
whom Sieber refers were immersed in the 
streams mentioned by him. 

So much of our space has been occupied 
by this discussion, of late, which, at most, 
is of interest tO only a few special students, 
that in future we shall not return to the 
subject, except when an occasion of urgency 
shall appear to demand it. 


Exlitorvial Notes. 


WE have a hearty liking for The Christian at 
Work, which makes us regret te express the 
strongest disapproval of an atrocious editorial 
inits issue of last week on “Indian Educa- 
tion.” It takes decided ground against all 
missionary, educational, or philanthropic labor 
for the Indians. It suggests that “ effort should 
be expended where it will do the most good’’; 
that a great ‘‘ many white children are grow- 
ing up in ignorance,’ having talents the 
Indians cannot lay claim to”; and that it is 
better to attend to them than to try ‘‘to lasso 
the Indians into a civilization they have no 
mindto.’’ Then our neighbor goes into the 
stock-breeding argument. The farmer does 
not waste his time cultivating bad fruit. ‘‘ The 
stock-raiser chooses the best breeds” and 
‘ought not the same system to be incorporated 
in our natural policy so far as the care and 
cultivation of people is concerned’’? ‘On 
this principle,” it continues, ‘‘we urge that 
the efforts of our Government and philanthropy 
should be directed to the education and im- 
provement of the races already incorporated 
into the national household, instead of seek- 
ing to civilize a race of savages.” “It is 
folly to fly in the face of hereditary laws.” 
And it concludes: 

‘*The policy of the Governmentshould look 
to the cultivation of those whose ignorance and 
vices would imperil society, and let the savaye 
go. And Christian philanthropy should learn 
a lesson of the Great Master, who said the 
children’s food should not be given to dogs.” 
** Let the savage go,”’ indeed! We do not need 
to say how abominably unchristian all that 
argument is. It would break up every asylum 
for the unfortunate deaf, or blind, or feeble- 
minded, or insane. It would crush out all but 
the strongest race in existence. It would for- 
bid all wission work to the ignorant and un- 
civilized. It speaks Anglo-Saxon haughtiness 
and conceit. We thought it was the glory of 
Christianity that it elevated the weak, that it 
honored women and children and gave the 
Gospel to every creature. Is this the style of 
religion offered us by the stalwart orthodoxy 
which bas been so righteously horrified at the 
Andover nomination? 








TsatT tenderness with which the subject of 
future punishment is now handled by our 


-most thoughtful and reverent scholars is 


noticeable, it seems to us, in The Methodist 
Quarterly, whose editor, Dr. Whedon, will not 
be classed with the Liberals. In its notices of 
the reviews, Dr. Whedon characterizes Pro- 
fessor Fisher’s article in The North American 
Review on ‘‘ The Christian Religion” as “a re- 
markably able statement,’’ and then quotes 
without a word of criticism what he calls 
‘*a significant iucideutal passage’’ on escha- 
tology: 

‘*Perhaps the day will come when contro- 
versy on this subject will be less heated and 
when a more chastened curiosity will exist 
respecting the statistics of the future world ip 
ite far, remote ecns.”’ 

More significant are Dr. Whedon’s own com. 
ments on a sternly Orthodox book on “* The 
Hereafter of Sin,”’ by the Rev. John W. Haley. 
The editor euggests that the Greek word for 
punishment in the biblical expression ‘ ever- 
lasting punishment,”’ x6/acv¢, may plausibly be 
interpreted as meaning pruning, for improve- 
ment; and this brings bim to mention, in a 
kindly tone, St. Thomas Aquinas’s notion that 
“all outside ‘the vision of God’ will be Hell; 
and yet for virtuous and cultured sinners, like 
Jobn Stuart Mill and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
there will be abodes of naturalistic felicity in 
that vast outside.” And from thence Dr. 
Whedon proceeds to reply to Mr. Haley’s 
assertion that the Jews of Christ’s time, and 
60 presumably Jesus himself, believed in the 
eternal suffering of all the finally impenitent ; 
that good authorities declare that the syn- 
agogue taught the annibilation of the finally 
wicked; and he then expresses the opivion 
that annibilation is properly called efernal 
punishment. All this does not argue tbat Dr. 
Whedon, the great Methodist editor, questions 
the doctrine of eterna] suffering; but that he fs 





willing to give respectful attention to those 
who doubt or deny the current Orthodox 
views. 


Our readers will recall that a year ago last 
August a young graduate of Dartmouth Col- 
lege and Andover Seminary and pupil of 
Professor Godet, Mr. George A. Gates, was re- 
fused ordination at Littleton, N. H., by a 
council of which President Bartlett was mod- 
erator, on the ground that he bad not reached 
certitude as to some difficult points about the 
future state and that he was not willing to 
declare that he would accept the Scriptures as 
final, as against hisown reason. Atthat time we 
deeply regretted the action of the co: cil be- 
cause Mr. Gates appeared to usto be au earnest 
student of the truth, to accept the evangelical 
faith, aud to be facing toward more and more 
faith, rather than toward doubt. Weare glad 
to say that last week he was ordained 
by a council over a new Congregational 
church in Montclair, N. J., with not a vote 
against him. His cureful and very frank and 
candid statement of his religious faith gave 
perfect satisfaction, although it might still 
somewhat disquiet some of the New Hamp- 
shire brethren ; but, now that the Professors, 
the Trustees, and the Visitors of Andover Sem- 
inary all endorse the orthodoxy of Dr. Smyth 
and every Congregational paper but one ap- 
proves, our New Jersey brethren need not fear 
because they have ordained a young man 
whose theology takes the same direction. 


Weare glad that the Springfield Republican 
has published the text of the communication 
of the Andover Board of Visitors to the 
Trustees early in March, as it corrects some 
misapprehensions. ‘They declare themselves 
“convinced of the general harmony of Dr. 
Smyth’s theological views with those which 
have been identified with the history of the 
Andover Seminary from the beginning.”” They 
are fully satisfled that he ‘‘ heartily accepts the 
creed’ and that on the special points raised— 
as to sin, the atonement, and the future state, 
he is “in substantial agreement with the 
characteristic doctrinal position of this Semi- 
nary.’”’ They do, however, find it a difficulty 
that he seems to conceive of truth poetically, 
rather than speculatively, and fear that bis 
rhetorical quality would interfere with 
his precision as a teacher. It is, they 
say, on these considerations, rather than 
on doctrinal questions that they hesitated 
and asked for further light and requested the 
Trustees once more to considerthe matter. 
Thisis the whole of it; and it completely 
meets the charges of doctrinal unsoundness 
made by The Conyregationalist and in which it 
stands quite alone. The reply of the Trustees, 
reaffirming their action, is also published. 
They say they have given especial attention to 
the difficulty suggested and that their confi- 
dence in the wisdom of their choice is strength- 
ened. We now anticipate that the Visitors 
will come to a conclusion in a few days. 





WE are compelled to say that The Congrega- 
tionalist is utterly unfair (we do not like to say 
uncandi‘) ip its dealings with Professor Phelps 
last week. In its article on *‘ The Letier from 
Andover,” it declares its idea to be ‘that the 
Founders intended for rigid following their 
Creed, which had been prepared with infivite 
carefulness, forbidden the least alteration and 
forever guarded by Visitatorial supervision.”’ 
To defend this view it quotes from an article 
by Professor Phelps on Creede, written in 1878, 
of which it says that ‘‘ holding such opinions 
as to creeds in general, it is inconccivable that 
he should not bave been ready at all times to 
apply them to the Seminary Creed in particu- 
lar.” Then follows a quotation, in which Pro- 
fessor Phelps says not a word about the 
‘rigid following’? of creeds, but only 
of the obligation to hold the essential 
‘doctrines of grace,” which are in 
them. What Professor Phelps did say could 
not have been overlooked by The Congregation- 
alist, for it immediately precedes the paragraph 
quoted, and directly contradicts The Vongre- 
gationalist’s position as to their “ rigid follow- 
ing” without ‘‘the least alteration.’’ This is 
bis proposition - 

‘The believer in an aucient Confession of 
Faith has the right to subscribe it as a whole, with- 
out being held to endorsement of its every detail,” 
This proposition is argued from the structure 
of the human mind and then enforced by 
this incident - 

‘‘The examiners of a candidate for one of 
the chairs in the Andover Seminary once 
sounded him upon his reading of the West- 
minster Confession. He assented to it for 
substance of doctrine. One of the reverend 
fathers demurred. Another, the late Rev. Dr. 
Humphrey, cf Amherst College, whom none 
will accuse of theological vagaries, replied: 
‘No mortal man with a mind of bis own ever 
accepted the Westminster Catechism without 
qualifications of his own.’ Hewasright. The 
same is true of any Confession, unless it be 
some brief compend of bistoric fact rather 
than of doctrine, like ‘The Apostles’ Creed.’ 
He must, not, be held to account asa trick- 
ster, who signs reverently over elaborate and 
ancient standards ‘ for substance of doctrine.” 


Now, a6 the only Professor whose sssent to 





the Westminster Confession is required, who 
passed under the Visitorial Supervision of the 
late President Humphey is the one who has 
just left the Abbot chair, it would appear that 
Professor Park himself is the “candidate”’ 
alluded to. But, however that may be, the 
incident is none the less conclusive in support 
of the liberal interpretation of the Creed, which 
the Faculty assert has characterized the ad- 
ministration of the Seminary. We lately 
pointed out the numerous historical inaccura- 
cies in a single opening paragraph of The 
Congregationlist’s exhibiting the * Facts about 
Andover.”” But historical inaccuracies are 
venial in comparison with a suppression of 
truth like the above. 


THe libel suit of the Rev. Samuel D. Hin- 
man against Bishop Hare has unexpectedly 
ended in favor of the plaintiff, who alleged 
that his character was damaged to the extent 
of $25,000 by malicious publication of scandals 
against him by his Bishop. This has been a 
most unfortunate trial—unfortunate for the 
Episcopal Church, because of the odium cast 
upon one of its bishops; unfortunate for 
Bishop Hare, because the moral force of the 
verdict will tell against his influence and fur- 
ther usefulness as administrator of bis dio- 
cese. As we read thetestimony in the case, 
from day to day, we supposed, notwithstand- 
ing its contradictory character, that a good and 
substantial defense had been made. Evident- 
ly the fact which influenced the minds of the 
jury against the Bishop was the publication of 
the pamphlet in which was given the scandalous 
stories which had come to the Bishop’s eurs 
and had led him to remove Mr. Hinman from 
his position as missionary. This was indiscreet 
atthe best. It was regarded by the jury as 
proof of malice, and it will cost the Bishop 
$10,000 and costs, unless a higher court should 
annul the verdict, The removal of Mr. Hin- 
man does not seem to us to have been a harsh 
or uncalled for action. His power for useful- 
ness must bave been most seriously impaired 
among the Indians, whether he was rightfully 
or wrongfully accused, and the presistency 
with which the stories against him were circu- 
lated even after his acquittal by those who in- 
vestigated his case, must have greatly embar- 
rassed the mission, and it is hard to see how 
the bishop, having the responsibility of over- 
seer, could have done otherwise than protect, 
by the best means in his power, the good name 
and prosperity of the mission. 





We take a real satisfaction in reading the re- 
view in The Hraminer of Dr. Dexter's “* The 
True Story of John Smyth, the Se-Baptist,” 
by Prof, Albert H. Newman, of the Toronto 
Baptist Theological Seminary. He admits fully 
our discovery thet immersion was not in- 
troduced into England until 1641, and he says: 

‘‘Let no Baptist henceforth risk bis reputa- 
tion for scholarship and fair dealing by deny- 
ing Jobo Smith was a Se-Baptist or that bis 
baptism (and we may add that of Roger Wil- 
liams) was, as regards its form, an affusion.”’ 
When we made the annouocement in July, 
1879, two years before the publication of Dr. 
Dexter’s book, with regard to the mode of 
baptism sdopted by Roger Williams, that 
it was by affusion, much surprise was mani- 
fested. We felt convinced, however, that 
all scholars would, sooner or later, be com- 
pelled to adopt our conclusion. Prof. New- 
man, 80 far as we know, has the honor of be- 
ing the first to express bimself in accordance 
with it. Weare glad to have the confirmation 
of bisauthority. Baptists scholars in general 
will be forced to concede this point before 
many years. It would have been greatly to 
their credit if they had discovered and an- 
nounced it many years since. The condition 
of Baptist history is by no means creditable to 
a denomination which claims so many able 
minds and patient, fearless investigators. 


Tne Holiness faction of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church (and are they uot factionists ?) 
appear to be giving the authorities much 
trouble. We have seen reports of several 
cases of arraignment of special Holiness advo- 
cates before the Spring conferences generally 
for insubordination. ‘These troublers in Israel 
are not satisfied with simply teaching the doc- 
trines of a definite second blessing, as they 
profess it, but they must needs go out of their 
way to cast imputations on those who are 
serving God with the approval of their con- 
sciences on a *‘ lower plane”’ of Christian ex- 
perience. Here is an account given in a Holl- 
ness paper of the case of the Rev. J. W. 
Caugblain, who, for ** insubordination,” was 
sentenced to be reprimanded by Bishop War- 
ren: 

“Bro. Caughlan, (Caughlain ?] in the name 
of Jesus and for his giory, submitted to suffer 
the penalty and did so im the meekness and 
patience of our Lord. There was fear more 
meekness and love manifested in and by this 
suffering man of God than in his utors, 
Bishop Werres not excepted. God will be 
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glorified. 

“ Before any bill of was made out 
the Bishop Ky, And to bis feet 
before the Conference and attacked bim Io « 
most prelatical, unloving, end barsh manner. 








His voice and hand trembled, his knees emote 
aeif they would come together, he was pale 
mpous, [» this unpreeedented attack 
ishop endeavored fo force Bro, Caugblan 
to retract certain statements which the latter 
is reported to have sald in a camp-meeting, 
Bear two years since; but the date, place, and 
Dame of the accuser were carefully concealed 
by the Bishop. Refusal upon the part of Bro, 
Caugblan to retract then and there culminates 
in the trial and censure above reported. Epis- 
copal authority in the M. E. Church is a won- 
derful thing, but much of ft is without law 
and without grace.” 
This pseudo-meekness is worthy of a Chad- 
band and one Is almost tempted to wish that 
ad avenging Weller and a horse-pond were 
bandy. It is more like the meekness of a 
Uriah Heap than of aoe saint. 


It begins to look as if the Star-Route con- 
spirators, swindlers, and thieves have really 
more serious business on hand than they at 
first imagined. In the outset they treated the 
whole accusation as mainly a newspaper sens- 
ation and virtually challenged the Govern- 
ment to test its truth by judicial trial. They 
were gentlemen and moved in the highest 
circles, and withal bad plenty of money. One 
of them bad been a senator of the United 
States and another bad held a high office at 
Washington. They were politicians, also, and 
rendered a very important service to the Re- 
publican Party at the last Presidential election. 
The Administration, surely, would not run the 
hazard of alienating such valuable friends. 
When the prosecution was commenced against 
them (by information, instead of indictment), 
and Judge Cox held that the whole proceed- 
ure was illegal, these gentlemen were in fine 
feather and regarded the failure as the end of 
the whole business. Their subsequent {ndict- 
ment by a grand jury made the occasion fora 
series of purely technical pleas, for the purpose 
of evading trial altogether. Judge Wylie, of 
the Criminal Court of Washington, last week 
gave bis decision in regard to all these pleas, 
sustaining the indictments against Brady & 
Co., aud thus making it necessary for them to 
facethe music before a jury of twelve men, 
who will listen to the evidence and then pase 
upon the question of their guilt or innocence. 
If the reports which have appeared tn the news- 
papers shall be sustalbed by this evidence, 
then these conspirators will have the oppor- 
tunity of serving theircountry in the peniten- 
tlary. Tried they will be, and, if guilty, as 
seems to be the fact, punished severely they 
ought to be. 





Tue House of Representatives last week 
atruck out the Senate amendment to the Post- 
office Appropriation Bill which restored the 
franking privilege to members of Congress. The 
law now allows to each member of Congress 
ove hundred and twenty-five dollars per anoum, 
to cover his expenses for stationery and post- 
age, and this is amply sufficient for any expense 
in this line incidental to and naturally growing 
out of his official relations and duties. We 
doubt, indeed whether any member of Con- 
gress has occasion tospénd this amount in any 
one year on thetwo items named that have ref- 
erence to bis public duties. Experience, more- 
over, shows that members of Congress, if 
possessing the franking privilege, will wantonly 
abuse it. They have always done so and there 
{s no reason for supposing that they would do 
better in the future. The only way to prevent 
the abuse is to deny the privilege. There isa 
very strong public sentiment in favor of re- 
ducing the rate of letter postage, and, if the 
franking privilege were restored, the mail 
would be loaded with tons and tons of non- 
payiug matter, increasing the expense, with no 
income on this matter, and thereby making it 
more difficult to reduce the rate on letters. 
No, gentlemen, this is not what the people 
want, and we are heartily glad that House of 
of Representatives bas set its foot down on the 
franking privilege. We hope that the House 
will stick to its position and compel the Sen- 
ate to recede from its amendment to the bill. 





We said a few weeks since that ‘‘ the Indian, 
though born on the soll, is not and, without a 
change in the law, cannot become a citizen of 
the United States.”” In regard to this position 
a correspondent remarks: ‘‘Are you quite 
correct in your conclusion? Does it require 
any act under the naturalization laws to make 
a native Indian a citizen? On the abandon- 
ment of the tribal relation and becoming 
merged in our civilized communities, does not 
the Indian enjoy the rights of citizenship? 
Are they not entitled to citizens’ protection, at 
home and abroad?’ We answer these ques- 
tions by saying that, under the Oonstitution 
and laws of the United States, as they now are, 
though not as they ought to be, Indians born 
io this country are not born citizens of the 
United States or citizens or subjects of a for- 
eign state or states. Their position is in this 
respect anomalous and to them one of practi- 
cal injustice, which ought to be corrected. 
The courts have repeatedly ruled that Indians 
are not citizens by birth. This béing « fact, 
according to lew, as expounded by courts, then 
the question in, whether Congress hee modo 





any provision for thetr naturalization, and this 
question thé courts bave answered in the neg- 
ative and the answer is correct. The pro- 
visions for naturalization made by Congress 
apply only to * allen’ being free white persons, 
and to aliens of African nativity, and to per- 
sons of African descent.”” It so happens, un- 
fortunately for the Indian, that he is not in 
this description of persons who may be natur- 
alized. Not being born a citizen of the United 
States and there being no Jegal process for his 
naturalization, then it is very plain that he 
cannot make himself a citizen of the United 
States by simply quitting his tribal relatior 
and living among white people or by any 
other actin bis power todo. The Government 
wrongfully excludes him from the privilege 
and the law must be changed before he can 
enjoy it. We protest against this exclusion of 
the native-born Indian, as we do against the 
exclusion of the foreign-born Mongolian. 


Tae Senate last week passed a bill, by a vote 
of thirty-one to thirteen, granting the right of 
way to the St. Louis and San Francisco Rail- 
road Company through the lands of the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw Nations. The grant is 
absolute and vot conditioned upon the con- 
sent of the Indians. ‘There is but one objec- 
tion to this bill and that objection is fatal. 
The Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations hold 
their lands in fee simple, by a patent from the 
Government, having purchased them in ex- 
change for other lands granted by them to the 
Government, and having received from the 
Government, under tbe solemn stipulations of 
a treaty, an express guaranty that they should 
be forever protected in the peaceable posses- 
sion of these lands and that the lands should 
never be alienated from them without their 
consem, It may be important for commercial 
reasons to construct a railroad through these 
lands; but to grant them or any portion of 
them to a railroad company, without the con- 
sent of the Indians, as the Senate bill proposes 
to do, is a glaring and outrageous breach of 
treaty faith on the part of the United States. 
Senator Ingalls, greatly to bis credit, strenu- 
ously insisted upon this point, and Sevator 
Williams, as greatly to bis discredit, character 
ized it as being “‘ all poppycock.’’ The Supreme 
Court of the United States has uniformly held 
our Indiau treaties to be a part of *‘ the supreme 
law of the land” and fs this law “all poppy- 
cock”? Is good faith ‘“‘poppycock”? Can 
this Government afford to break its faith with 
the weak, simply because they are weak? 
There can be no doubt that the consent of 
these tribes could have been procured by 
proper effort and upon suitable conditions, 
and to grant away their lands without such 
cousent would be an abominable act of rob- 
bery. ‘The power by which this would be doue 
is simply the robber’s power. We cali upon 
the House of Representatives to reject the bill 
iu its present form. 





Tue latest phase of Guiteau’s case is fur- 
nished by the petition of Mrs. Scoville to the 
Cook County Court, at Chicago, setting forth 
that he is a resident of that county, and ask- 
ing the Court to order an inquiry into the ques- 
tion of his insanity; and, if adjudged insane, 
to appoint some person to be the conservator 
of his person and property. We presume that 
the Court at Chicago will dismiss the petition. 
Guiteau is not a resident of Cook County, in 
Illinois, and bas not been, as he himself says, 
for the last three years; and, if so, the Court 
has no no jurisdiction in respect to him, any 
more than in respect toa man in Japan. It is 
not to be supposed that the Court would take 
action in the case without the personal pres- 
ence of Guiteau, even if it had jurisdiction; 
and it is not at all likely that the authorities at 
Washington would band him over to the 
custody of the Court, for the purpose of having 
the question of his legal competency to man- 
age bis own affairs settled by that Court. 
Moreover, the question of Guiteau’s sanity, tv 
the sense of being criminally responsible for 
the assassination of President Garfield, has 
been thoroughly canvassed and settled in due 
form of law, and the man is now under sen- 
tence of death for the crime of murder. There 
is no way of reopening this question as a ques- 
tion of fact, unless the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, on the bill of exceptions 
which it is yet to consider and determine, shall 
order a new trial, which is not at all probable. 
We do not know what lawyer is serving Mrs. 
Scoville in the attempted de lunatico inquirendo 
procedure, but we are quite sure that ‘it must 
end in failure, While we sincerely sympathize 
with Mrs. Scoville, we more sympathize with 
the demands of public justice. 


Tus United States Circuit having quashed 
the indictment against General Curtis on the 
ground that his name is Newton M. Curtis, and 
not Nehemiah M. Curtis, as set forth in the in- 
dictment, the rao once arises whether 
District-Attorney WOodford proposes to 
the matter and let the whole thing go by 4 
fault because of his awn blunder in framing 
the indictment, or bring the subject again to 
the attention of the grand fury and secure the 





indictment of General Cartis under hts tru 
name. There seems to be no doubt that G 
eral Curtis did collect ‘* political assessments” 
last Fall from Governmentemployés. We do 
not understand bim to deny this fact; and, if 
he was at the time such an officer as the law 
describes, then he has committed an offense 
against the laws of the United States. Thelaw 
in express terms makes it the duty of District- 
Attorney Woodford to prosecute offenses com- 
mitted in his own district against the Jaws of 
the United States. That duty is as real to-day 
as it was when he began the prosecution against 
General Curtis. The blunder in drawing up 
the indictment has not chamged the duty or 
lessened its obligation. The simple truth is 
that Newton M. Curtis has not been indicted at 
all. There was no Nehemiah M. Curtis to be in- 
dicted. Does the District-Attorney, being fully 
informed of the facts, as his own action shows, 
and being under the solemnities of an official 
oath, propose to prosecute Newton M. Curtis 
and to take the proper steps for bringing him 
to trial, or does be propose in these circum- 
stances to treat the violated Jaw as a dead 
letter? He may be sure that more than one 
pair of eyes is watching for the practical 
avewer to this question. 

...-The controversy about the succession 
to the Abbot professorship of Theology at 
Andover cannot be understood without taking 
note of a fact which is constantly kept in mind 
but very blindly alluded to by writers. It is 
that the late incumbent, Professor Park, is 
credited with being the leader and manager of 
the opposition to Dr. Newman Smyth, and the 
voluminous helper of The Congregationalist in 
its assault apon him. It must be because the 
terms of subscription imposed on the occupant 
of this chair were made so rigid that the suc- 
cession to it haa raised so much disturbance. 
When Professor Park himself took the place of 
Dr. Woods in the same chair there was similar 
and even greater opposition from Dr. Woods, 
Dr. Dana, and others who declared that he 
could not conscientiously accept the creed in 
which he did not believe. He was then de- 
fended on precisely the same ground on which 
his elected successor is now attacked. 


..Here is a severe arraignment of the sta- 
tistics of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
from the Baltimore Methodist : 

**We cannot trust our own tables implicitly 

and arguments based upon suspected data are 
anything but conclusive.’’ 
We do not believe that this assertion is just- 
fled by the facts. That there bas been some 
careless editing of the tables for last year, we 
have clearly shown and the Advocate, of this 
city, will by and by confirm our exposition ; 
but that the statistics are untrustworthy, gen- 
erally, we do not believe. Does not our Kal!i- 
more friend speak without the book? It refers 
to our corrections without stating where it saw 
them and adds: ‘* We have not examined the 
figures for ourselves.’? And why not, pray? 
They are accessible and, you confess that if 
they are true, there is occasion for ‘* profound 
alarm.”’ 


.. President Seelye tells us, in answer to an 
inquiry, that the Visiters of Andover Seminary 
will meet as soon as possible to perform their 
duties as tothe Andover appointment. They 
did not receive the communication from the 
Andover professors till after President Seelye 
had made engagements (caused by the burning 
of Walker Hall) forevery day of the College 
vacation just closed; and Dr. Eustis has also 
been incapacitated by an accident from attend- 
ing any meeting. President Seelye says that 
the writer of a letter in an issue of April 6th 
isin error on some points. ‘“ The Board of 
Visitors,’’ be says, ‘“‘ had no reference to any 
action of The Congregationalist on the question, 
and, indeed, the last meeting of the Board was 
held before any expression of opinion had 
been given by The Congregationalist.”” 


..It will bd a great pity if Dr. Lamson, 
who is under condemnation for murder and 
who bas been granted a second respite, should 
be banged because of pique at the interfer- 
ence of the United States in his behalf. If he 
is sane, no one will object to his meeting the 
fate of a murderer; but there is asserted to be 
very strong grounds for believing him to be 
insane and itis only just that, if convincing 
proof can, as alleged, be furnished, the British 
Government should delay bis execution unt 
it can be considered. The second respite will 
give a reasonable opportupity for this and the 
Home Secretary should not take it amiss that 
a chance is afforded him of preventing a 
possibly unjust sentence from being carried 
out. 


..--In aregion of Asia Minor, probably three 
times as large as the State of Massachusetts, 
embracing ancient Cappadocia and « part of 
Phrygia, men, women, and children are starv- 
jug. The cry comes for help. The people 
have done their best to help themselves and 
now to us. Through Mr. L. 8. Ward, 
treasu of the American Board, Congrega- 
tionel House, Boston, within twenty-four 
heure’ tims funds can be pleced at the dis. 





posal of Mesers. Farnsworth 
trustyorthy native agents, by whom every 
cent Will_be applied for the relief of the perish- 
ing. Shall there not be an instant and a gen- 
erous response to this call? 


«-..The Advance gays that the suggested 
changes in the constitution of the American 
Home Missionary Society, by which its govern- 
ing board shall be a representative body, nom- 
inated by the various state associations or con- 
ferences, will be cordially accepted by the 
Society. Very likely; but it will be in the 
wrong direction, nevertheless, because it will 
be in the direction of ecclesiastical power and 
lobbying. It is the genius of Presbyteriavism 
or Methodism to make business for church 
courts. Itis the geniusof Congregationalism 
to have po church courts that sball give a 
chance for preferments and place for ambition 


«++. The Episcopalians have a beautiful 
brown-stone church in Brooklyn, located at 
the corner of Clinton and Montague Street, 
called ** The Church of the Holy Trinity,’’ said 
to have cost $125,000. We now hear that there 
will soon be erected a new edifice for the 
** Most Holy Trinity Roman Catholic Churcb,”’ 
on Montrose Avenue, of that city. It is to 
cost $100,000 or more and will also be of brown 
stone. The latter name must have been fixed 
after consulting with Mr. P. T. Barnum. The 
next edifice built in Brooklyn should be named 
the Very Most Holy Trinity-Churcb, etc. 


«-+-That pastoral letter of the Catholic 
Bishops of the Cincinnati Province was s 
rather juvenile document. Ever since it was 
published, the Catholic press has been busy 
defending it. The Catholic Telegraph says it 
contains ‘‘strong meat for the men as well as 
milk for the babes of the Church.” If this be 
so, the ‘‘ milk for babes’? must have been put 
by mistake into that paragraph about men not 
being free and equal,and the strong meat—well, 
some ofitis pretty strong for delicate stom- 
aches. 


....Tbe pamphlet of Mr. Richard Lathers, of 
this city, on the Geneva Award, contains a 
most withering review of the bill adopted by 
the House Judiciary Committee for the dis] 
tribution of the remainder of this Award. The 
essentialiniquity of the bill, as he conclusively 
shows, consists in applying funds allowed and 
paid for specific individual losses to other 
objects rejected by the Geneva Tribunal, and 
for which nota dollar was paid. In plain 
words, the bill proposes that the United States 
should perpetrate a gross breach of trust. 

.-.-The Southern Methodist press bas been 
discussing the question of organic reunion 
with the Northern Methodist Church and it is 
plain enough that the day has not yet come 
for such a consummation. If we understand 
the sentiment on both sides it is: Plenty of 
fraternity, but no unification at present. There 
has been apparently a great gain in real 
fraternal feeling and the cultivation of this, 
whatever may be said about the expediency of 
urging unification, is certainly in order. 


..The Mormon leaders, who had been 
n the habit of having their wives live with 
them in the same house, have taken the 
alarm since the passage of the Edmunds Bill 
and scattered these wives, fearing the opera- 
tion of the third section ofethe bill, which 
makes cohabitation with more than one woman 
a misdemeanor. President Taylor is reported 
as haying turned out all his wives, on the 
theory that, if he could not have them all, he 
would not have any of them. 

...-A church in San Francisco has lately 
adopted a creed which declares that “‘ God is 
revealed in the Scriptures as the Father, the 
Son, and the Spirit.” “This,” says The Chrie- 
tian at Work, ‘‘is Sabellianism pure and sim- 
ple.” We hadsupposed that Sabellianism was 
some awful heresy, but, beyond question, God 
isso revealed in the Scripturcs, and we must 
take it that our kindly neighbor means to say 
a good word for poor maligned Sabellius who 
has been so long in Heaven. 


.... The Democrats are making large calcu- 
lations as to their prospective gains founded 
on the hatred of the ‘‘Heathen Chinee.” 
They once reasoned in the same way in regard 
to the Negro, and for the last twenty years 
have been dividing the profits in continuous 
defeats. A political party that seeks gain 
through race hatred ought never to meet any- 
thing but defeat. It is too dispicable and 
mean to have any standing among decent 
people. 

..Friends of Amherst College will be glad 
to learn that means are provided for the re- 
building of Walker Hall, and that from various 
sources, votably from Professor Shepard bhim- 
self, offers have come of a new collection of 
minerals, which Professor Shepard thinks will 
fully equal the old. The treasures in the 


. @eults turn out to be uninjured, anda larger 


Gollection of minerals was there at the time 
of the fire than at any time previously. 


..»-in his article thie week, Professor Hop- 
kins 
Bale 


an account of Edward Everett 
presants ® Gecidediy archareatar 








sate’ whew at bila, 1s" chow, te ‘walbanalced 

that Dr. Hale is the most catholic and kindly 
of men and we cannot understand in what 
mood he could have given the address de- 
scribed. Dr. Belidws’s quality was similar, 
but he had a famous gift of stirring himself up 
to criticism of previous speakers. 

... The Readjusters of Virginia have virtu 
ally become Repubjicans in coming out 
squarely as tho supporters of President 
Arthur’s Administration. Senator Mahone, 
their leader, says that they “‘ will hereafter be 
known us Administration men.” This will 
leave but two parties in Virginia. The Bour- 
bon Democrats will furnish the material of one 
party and the Readjusters aud Republicans 
will constitute the other. 

.«.-There is a report which says that Dis- 
trict Attorney Woodford last Fall advised 
General Curtis to take the course in regard to 
political assessments which he did take and 
for which a grand jury intended to indict 
him, Is thistrue? Did an officer of the law 
advise another officer to violate a law of the 
United States, himseif being the very officer 
whose duty it would be to prosecute the 
offender? 


.-Is the Roman Catholic Protectory, of 
this city, an institution of the state? One 
would infer this from the fact that the Senate 
voted in favor of putting $50,000 into the 
Annual Appropriation Bill, for the support of 
this Protectory, in addition to the $220,000 
which it annually draws from the city treasury. 
This is a virtual recognition of the Protectory 
as a state institution, to be provided for by 
law. 

. If Judge Westbrook is {nnocent of the 
charges brought against him in the news- 
papers, he will be glad that the Assembly of 
this state have ordered them to be thoroughly 
{nvestigated; and, if he is guilty, then they 
certainly oughtto be investigated and proper 
measures taken for hisimpeachment. It is of 
the utmost importance to public justice that 
the judiciary should be kept pure. 


..We regret to learn that Andover is to 
lose the services of Dr. C. M. Mead, professor 
of Hebrew, whose health requires him to with- 
draw from labor. He will for awhile takea 
vacation abroad and it is possible that his 
services may not be finally lost to the institu- 
tion. Professor Mead is a man of fine scholar- 
ship and singularly acute ofind, and bis loss 
will be seriously felt. 

.. Senators Hoar and Dawes were strongly 
opposed to the nomination of Mr. Worthington 
as collector at the port of Boston, and yet we 
bave not heard that they intend to resign their 
seats inthe Senate for this reason. The ex- 
perience of ex-Senators Conkling and Platt isa 
vely impressive commentary upon this sort of 
political tactics. It did not work well in their 
case. 

We publish this week two poems which 
have an interesting relation. One is a sonnet 
by Philip Bourke Marston, one of the best 
living masters of the sonnet, on Longfellow. 
The other contains two sonnets by Paul H. 
Hayne, addressed to Marston himself, to 
whom, when an infant, Miss Mulock ad- 
dressed her famous poem, ** Philip my King.” 


. Governor Crittenden’s direction to ‘Bob 
Ford’? to bring in Jesse James, “‘ dead or alive,” 
with the promise of ten thousand dollars’ re- 
ward, was virtually a commission to assassin- 
ate the robber, and for this the Governor bad 
no authority. The death of Jesse James is a 
good thing for society, but the mode of the 
death furnishes a very bad precedent. 


-...We are glad to learn that the President 
bas no idea of recalling Minister Lowell from 
Great Britain, and putting ex-Attorney-General 
Taft in his place. Mr. Lowell is eminently fit 
for the position and has wisely and well dis- 
charged its duties and tffere isno good reason 
why he should not continue in it. ~ 


eoee Mr. Scoville last week delivered in Jersey 
City a lecture on “Guileauism.” The entire 
audience, including two ushers and seven 
reporters, numbered just forty-three persons, 
It would seem pretty evident that the people of 
Jersey City were not very anxious to hear the 
lecture. 


- Judge Brady hoids that a wife, under the 
laws of this state, bas the right to sue her hus 
band for damages for assault and battery. If 
the law does not give ber this right, then it 
ought to be changed so as to afford wives this 
protection against brutal husbands. 

--The Mormons of Utul are said to have 
allied themselves by a secret pledge to have no 
business transactions of any kind with Gen- 
tiles In that territory. This “starving out” 
process will in the end work more evil than 
benefit to Mormons themselves. 


-.If Pennsylvania is to be a Republican 
state next Fall, the Cameron managers will 
have to pay some respect to that class of 
roters who do not believe in the rule of polit- 
ical ** bosses’”® and who have determined not to 


to our subscription-list. ° 





--»-Adabama is one of the most solid of the 
solid of Demooratic states at the South, since 
every member in both houses of its present 
legislature is said tobe a Democrat. And set 
half its population is Republican. 

--«eGeneral Butler thinks that the Republic- 
an Party is under no obligation to him. He 
is quite mistaken in this opinion, since he 
rendered a special favor to the party by leav- 
ing it, a few years ago. 

--Senator Morrill, of Vermont, one of the 
ablest and best men in Washington, was sev- 
enty-two years of age last Friday and held a 
reception in honor of the day in the evening. 


..--Big flies break through. Captain How- 
gate has escaped. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Suspscriptions should be renewed at 
least TWO WEEKES before the date of expira- 
tion, which date is given on the yellow 
ticket of address on each paper. Subscrip- 
tions expiring after January 1st, 1882, will 
be stopped at expiration of time paid for. 

Subscriptions which expired prior to 
January ist, 1882, will be continued as 
heretofore, and our subscribers will greatly 
oblige us by promptly renewing. 

We ask each subscriber to invite one or 
more frieuds or neighbors to join in order- 
ing THe INDEPENDENT, and thus get the 
same at the low club rates—viz.: two sub- 
scriptions $5, or five subscriptions $10. 
Single subscriptions or renewals $3 each. 

There is scarcely a village paper in the 
couotry which is sold below $2 per annum, 
and, if it can be made known through our 
friends that THE INDEPENDENT can be had 
in clubs of five or more at that low price, 
the result would be an immense accession 





We thank a host of friends who are aid- 
ing us on the new club rates now named. 


Publisher's Department. 


SOoTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known ya uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption, It is an old and tried 1 friend 
and always proves true. ' 

















THERE is malaria in the pathiess wood, 
There is malaria on the lonely shore, 
There is malaria secreted in our food, 
By the deep sea, malaria ts in its roar. 
Malaria is now working insidiously in many system 
Protect yourselves and your f: families . Hol Laan's 
STOMACH AND LIVER PaD isa pores. fatltuge Soventee 
and cure for malaria in allits forms and all stoma 
and liver troubles. Sold by ail druggists everywhere, 


“WE DO NOT OFTEN SPEAK OF 
@ay proprietary medicine, but, from what we haveseem 
and heard of ALLEN’s LUNG Balsam, the great family 
remedy for all diseases of the throat, lungs, and pul- 
monary organs, we shall take the liberty to say te 
those who are so unfortunate as to be afflicted with 
any of these diseases to make a trial of its virtue at 
once. It has been before the public for many years 
and has cured legions of men, women, and children, 
as thousands of veritable testi jals have testified 
It is astrictly pure medicine, perfectly harmless tothe 
most delicate constitutions. Many of the most suo- 
cessful physicians throughout the States recommend 
thia** BaLsam"’ as the best consumption cure that can 
be prescribed. Some mothers think there is nothing 
to equal it for the cure of croup. In conolusion, we 
would say that, were we afflicted in that way, we 
should certainly take it. It is just what the public 
want, a Remedy which they could rely upon. 

“ Sold by all Medicine Dealers.”— Advertisement. 


PARIS MILLINERY ESTABLISH- 
MENT. 

Ma. J. RoTHscuILp, importer and dealer tn Paris 
made Ladies’ Bonnets and Round Hats, has now on 
exhibition his new Spring stock, believed to be the 
most extensive and attractive display ever seen in 
New York, embracing all the novelties most sought 
for by the very best city trade. At this popular estab- 
lishment may also be found an extensive stock of 
Millinery Goods, including the latest importstions in 
Paris Flowers, Ostrich Feathers, Laces, Untrimmed 
Bonnets, Round Hats, etc. Those in want of any 
goods in this line should not fail to visit the store of 
Mr. Rothschild, now regarded as headquarters for 
beautiful goods. His immense store is crowded day 
after day and new and fresh goods are constantly on 
exhibition. For more particulars, see announcement 
elsewhere. 

















‘“‘WORTH VISITE.” 
Our lady readers will not, of course, fail to notice 
the advertisement of Mmssns. Kocu & Sox, on the last 
eof this paper, where will be found the particu- 
fae in regard to a new and fashionable article of 
== now on exhibition and sale at this well-known 
es ishment. Those in distant me. who - - 4 
come to the any to supply their wants, may ‘ely 
entrust their orders ani homey to te ‘reliable firm 
for this new Wrap or any other goods named. 
Sr ——_— — 


0. D. CASE’'S SONS. 
In no other branch of house-furnishing or decorat- 
ing has greater progress been made than ft = Ge that of 
= decorations for walls 


Meesrs. O. Case’s Sons, ty. LY - thelr t largely fa. 


creased at have bee: their 
store at No. 837 broadway, adding to thelr beaut beaut iful 
and artistic display of 


for the sale of Window ‘shades If ae Worth a visi a visit to 
their establi ent, if only to see what skilled artists 


are doing in the production of Paper /o- alone. 


on each drop. Depot, 410 Gund 





UsE 
“ine | have tw ws 
Street, N. Y. 








wabult te thelr arbitrary dictation, 





Goop MOWING MACHINE. 


“Bureka Mower,” advertised in another cob 
umn, eng now admitted to be one of the very best agri- 
culturalimplements in use. Ithas been tested prac 
tically at public fairs and in the field for years, and, 
in the jndgment of those acquainted with such mat 
ters, it is a machine as near periect as it 1s possible to 
make one. Slight improvements have been made in 
it in the past, as suggested by the best inven- 
tive skill, which has been constantly employed in its 
manufacture. The special points in its favor, as now 
claimed, are as follows: 

Its absolute direct draft, its reversibility, which 
gives the choice of sides to mow on, its ease of draft, 
the simplicity of {ts construction, its ability by the 
rapidity of its motion to doa vast amount of work, 
its favorable disposition of the grass so asto cure 
rapidly, without further spreading, etc. The manu- 
facturers say in regard to these matters “thatthe 
farmer ought to know and readily point out the great 
difference between “ direct-draft” and “ side draft,” 
between -* front-cut” and “ side-cut” mowers. The 
superiority of the front-cut, direct-draft mower is ap- 
parent at sight. Ease of draft, quick cutting, and leav- 
ing the cut grass standing light and loose, untrampled 
by the horses, nof run over by machine, cured and 
ready for the mow in half the time réquired after side- 
cut mowers. Such is the standing, plain record of the 
Drrect-DraFr EvrEKA Mowrr. The Eureka is the 
only machine in the market that has such a record.” 
“We cordially invite examination, investigation, and 
criticism. We want every farmer who expects to pur- 
chase @ mower this season to first try the “‘ Dimect- 
DraFt EvREKA.” 

Correspondence solicited. Circulars mailed on ap- 
plication. 

Address Eureka Mower Co., Towanda, Pa. 


LIEBIG CO.’8 COCA-BEEF TONIC 
has been before the public for many years and has 
won for itself—often conquering deep-rooted preju- 
dice—a splendid reputation for just what it is clainied 
to be, a superior tonic. It has, undoubtedly, saved 
many lives by its timely use. 














BUSINESS NOTICES. 
UAR 


GARDEN. 
MADISON SS TAR, 


THAT COLOSSUS OF ELEPHANTS NOW HERE. 
JUMBO, 


bas Biggest and Most Famous Animal in the World. 
ust arr! ved from the Royal Zoélogical Gardens, 
ndon. Costing nearly 000. 
The mighty monarch of beasts landed amid the enthu- 
silastic shouts of half a million people. 
Now on exbibition every afternoon and evening, in 
conjunction with 


BARNUWM’S 


e 
Very Greatest Show on Earth, combined with the 
Great London Circus. 
The Great Remes Hippodrome. Grand satiple Circus. 
Ly e Double Menageri 
heeum of Living Wonders. 
of Admission as Usual. 





PTR AND CALHOUN 60, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 





kH 
Road a Is and ) American Saddles, 
ae an a Hunting Saddles, 
c arn 
Tandem and Coack He Exercising Saddles, 


wet Hat Bridles, Crups, 
age 

situa a ‘par a; Suddle-Cloths. 

= - ‘in on Sheets, Dasters. etc. 


691 Broadway, N.Y. 


Newmarket C itippers 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


WEEKS’S Patent Combinatien Beam 
U. Ss. STANDARD SCALES, 


No. 562 Washington Street, Buffalo, N. ¥ 
No Weights, to be Lost or Stolen. 
Price of 3-ton, Platform 7x14 feet............. $33 0 
7 4” “ axi4 “ 


ACCURACY AND DURABILITY GUARANTEED 


WEEKS & RAY, Proprietors. 


Burt's Shoes. 


SEND TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 Futon St., BROOKLYN, N.Y., 


for their Dlustrated Cata- 
e and ice-List. Goods 
forwarded by mail or ex- 
press. All orders 
will receive 
prompt 
tion. 














atten- 


Please mention 
Ti 8B INDEPEND- 
ENT. 


rigeral 


WITH A REPUTATION OF THIRTY YEARS’ STAND 
ING, AND ACKNOWLEDGED EVERYWHERE TO 
BE THE BEST IN USE. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


LEWIS & CONGER, 
601 and 603 Sixth Avenue; 
1838 and 1340 Broadway. 











USE DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant Oil=- 


DEVOE M’F’G CO., Mi’rs,, New York City. 





Comsnmetnientiets NEWBURGH.NX 
TERIOUS SKULL. 


endless amusement for old and you 





Eve a ‘sive. or ict. Sb OO. 
Address, . WILEINGON & CO., 
195 and ty Fui- 








Gets Presrttons 
ton Strect, New York Cit 





Announcement! 





PAPERS. 


0. D. CASE & SONB, 


837 Broadway, Cor. 18th St., 


having completed the enlargement 
of their Store, have opened a De- 
partment for WINDOW SHADES 
in connection with their WALL 








ee ee oe Extre quelity 
RUREE, 814 Broadway 


CHARLES E. McBRIDE, 


EASTERN AGENT 


LOWE'S METALLIC PAINT 


(the Great Railroad Paint), 


MANUFACTURES OF 
Domestic Er alsomine 
(WHITE ONLY IN BARRELS), 

1Oo?7 Pearl Street, New York, 


20 


his excellent education for a high com- | on the Continent of Europe, and in other | Sandwich Islands, and the control of the 


CARPETS 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


have now opened their Spring Import- 
ation of Carpets, in New and Artistic 
Designs and Colorings, consisting of 
Bcotch Cheniile Axminsters, suitable 
for Parlor, Dining-rooms, and Libraries. 
Gordon Chenille Axminaters, being the 
only real Chenille Axminsters manufac- 
tured in this country. Royal Wiltons, 
English and Domestic, of the very best 
quality, in new and superior designs. 
English and American Brussels, in 
strictly-confined patterns and colors, at 





prices less than previous seasons, some 
of which are specially designed for offi- 
ces. Tapestries and Ingrains of the 
most approved makes. Whole Carpets, 
Rugs, Mats, Oil Cloths, and Canton 
Mattings. A cargo just arrived in 
White and New Fancy Colors. 








BROADWAY, CORNER {9th ST. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


Rich Laces in Trousseaux, Sets, Single 
Pieces, and by the Yard. Also Made-up 
Lace Goods in the Latest and most De- 
sirable Shapes. 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


Ceo ae eaeamasamtent ae arene ements res cena ete 
° . 
Financial, 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 
WITHDRAW FROM BUSINESS. 





On Saturday morning last, the news- 
papers announced the early retirement 
from business of the great dry goods house 
of A. T. Btewaft & Co., of this city. Such 
a step isto be regretted, and we are sure 
will be, universally, by all who know by 
experience how hard it is to build up such 
an immense concern. The good-will of 
such a great firm in any other country than 
this would be immensely valuable, and its 
business would go into other hands and 
not be permitied to stop; but here {t is no 
uncommon event fora popular snd pros- 
perous establishment to come to an end on 
the death of its founder and chief. 

In this case the successors of Mr. A. T. 
Stewart have done wiscly, we believe, in 
withdrawing from active business. They 
are reputed to be wealthy, and, hence, have 
no special motive to devote their time and 
strength, day and night, yearin and ycar 
out—in other words to enslave themselves— 
in order to accumulate more money; for, 
when obtained, it would not be worth what it 
would cost. Mr. Stewart left no children, 


no sons in or out of the firm, to perpetu- 
ate the name and the great business in- 
terests, which had been built up, at 
so much cost of time and money. 
Mr. Stewart bad labored for balf a 
century as few business men ever have 
in New York. He was fitted by 
Nature, by taste, by his early training and 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


mercial position. He easily obtained it, und, 
when obtained, he had no disposition to 
stop or to make any change. Had he lived 
twenty years longer, we do not believe—for 
we were personally acquainted with him 
and bad been for nearly forty years—that he 
ever would have given up his business, 
unless compelled to do so by the loss of 
health. He enjoyed a business life more 
than most men, and was most happy, calm, 
and cheerful when most hardly pressed 
with labor. His executive ability was re- 
markable, and we can thiok of not more 
than one or two men, during a quarter of a 
century, whoinevery respect were his equal. 
David Leavitt, the king among bankers, in 
his prime and in his place, we think, did 
fairly rank with A. T. Stewart. Other 
names we recall who have made money fast; 
but they had no such endowment of brains 
asthese men bad. They both apparently 
had business capacity and intuitive know!l- 
edge enough to supply, instantly, a whole 
regiment of ordinary men and then keep 
abreast with their neighbors. 

Mr. Stewart began a retail dry goods 
business in 1823, in a very small way, at 
283 Broadway. He was successful from 
the start, and soon moved to more commo. 
diary quarters, at 262 Broadway, and from 
there he went a few doors below, to 257 
Broadway. His business increased rapidly, 
and in 1832 he had accumulated a capital, as 
estimated by Mr. Lewis Tappan, who per- 
sonally examined Into all his affairs,of about 
$60,000. This examination was made at 
the special requestof Henry Shelden & Co., 
and other large importers, from whom Mr. 
Stewart was then buying very heavily. 
Mr. Lewis Tappan was selected to make the 
examination on account of his thorough 
knowledge of book-keeping and his excel. 
lent judgment in regard to the valueof Mr. 
Stewart’sassets. The report of Mr. Tappan 
to the importers was exceedingly gratifying, 
and Mr. Stewart could, thereafter, purchase 
goods, inany direction, without any special 
limitation of credit. 

When Mr. Stewart built the great store 
on the corner of Broadway and Chambers 
Street, it gave him at once the highest posi- 
tion in the retail trade in New York. He 
now began to import more largely his own 
goods from all foreign markets and was 
able to offer the same in direct competition 
with all the leading importing houses of 
the city. At first this was regarded as a 
most hazardous step, and many thought 
Mr. Stewart had not the financial strength 
necessary to carry him safely onward. All 
such prophets, however, were mistaken, and, 
when the fact was generally known that 
Mr. Stewart asked no credit, that he bought 
all his goods for cash, there was not another 
word tobe said, except one of surprise. 

The new up-town store, ninth and tenth 
street, Broadway, built fourteen years later, 
was another bold movement and another 
evidence of Mr. Stewart's great wealth. 
The cost of the building (which stood on 
leased ground), it is estimated, was nearly 
or quite $1,000,000, and when it was 
completed it was entirely paid for. The 
business of the firm, at both stores, 
from that date onward, until Mr. 
Stewart's death, averaged about $40,000,000 
annually. One year during the War it was 
said to amount to $75,000,000. Such a busi- 
ness, well managed as it was, yielded, of 
course, an immense income. At the time 
of Mr. Stewart’s death his property was 
variously estimated at from $50,000,000 to 
$75,000,000. These figures, it now ap- 
pears, were too high. 

Mr. Stewart left in his will $1,000,000 to 
Judge Henry Hilton, one of his partners, 
which sum Judge Hilton assigned to Mrs, 
Stewart in full payment for all her interest 
in the business of the firm, excepting cer- 
tain pieces of real estate. A new partoer- 
ship was then formed by Judge Hilton and 
Mr. William Libby, both of whom had 
long been connected with the house. 

The articles of agreement between Messrs. 
Hilton & Libby set forth that Henry Hilton 
and William Libby had formed a copart- 
nership for the purpose of conducting a 
general mercantile business in the cities of 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Paris, 
Lyons, Manchester, Bradford, Nottiogham, 
Belfast, Glasgow, Berlin, Chemnitz, and 
elsewhere in the United States and in the 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Jreland and 





foreign countries; that the principal place 
of the copartnership was the City of New 
York; that the business would beconducted 
under the firm name of A. T. Stewart & 
Co., by Henry Hilton and William Libby, 
the former being the assignee and grantee 
of Mrs. Cornelia M. Stewart. 

Thousands who have had pleasant busi- 
bess and social relations with the highly- 
respected members of this firm will regret 
to see them retire from active business and 
will wish them much happiness and useful- 
ness in all their future movements, and 
other thousands, known and unknown, 
personally, to Mrs. Stewart, will most sin- 
cerely sympathize with herin her secret 
sorrow in seeing the great business of the 
great firm of A. T Stewart & Co. come 
thus to an end. 





SANDWICH ISLAND SUGAR. 





WE have received a copy of the petition 
addressed to Congress and signed by a large 
number of the merchants and business men 
of this city, asking Congress to discontinue 
the commercial treaty made with the King 
of the Sandwich Islands in 1875. The 
stipulation in the treaty was that it should 
continue in force for seven years from its 
date, and that, after the lapse of this period, 
either of the contracting parties might 
terminate it by a twelve months’ notice be- 
forehand. The treaty was concluded on 
the 30th of January, 1875, and was duly 
proclaimed by the President on the 8rd of 
Juve of the same year. The right to term- 
inate the treaty by the proper notice will 
soon accrue to either party. 

The stipulation in the first article of this 
treaty provides for the admission into the 
United States, free of duty, of sundry 
articles named, being the growth and 
manufacture of the Sandwich Islands, of 
which ‘‘ Sandwich Island sugar” is one, and 
also for the admission into the Sandwich 
Islands, free of duty, of sundry other arti- 
cles named, being the growth and manu- 
facture Or produce of the United States, 
The treaty established the principle of re- 
ciprocal free trade between the two coun- 
tries in respect to the articles named. 


Now, the reason assigned by these mer- 
chants and business men fora discontinu- 
ance of the treaty is the fact that a syndi- 
cate of capitalists have enormously de- 
veloped the production of sugar in the 
Sandwich Islands and introduced it into 
this country, especially the Pacific States, 
free of duty, making for themselves a huge 
profit, with no reduction in the price of 
sugar. The Government, in the five years 
ending on the 30th of June, 1881, lost in 
revenue on this single article the sum of 
$10,162,749, which would have otherwise 
been collected in customs duties, supposing 
the importation of Sandwich Island sugar 
to be the same, while the people on the 
Pacific Coast did not gaina penny in the 
price of sugar, but were compelled to pay 
even a higher price than was current in the 
New York market. The gentlemen who 
form this syndicate bave pocketed enor- 
mous profits under the operation of this 
treaty, without any advantage to the Gov- 
ernment and with great disadvantage to the 
people of the Pacific States. They have 
had a complete monopoly of the Pacific 
Coast market and, it is said, have been 
able to pay the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company a bonus of $100,000 a year, for 
not carrying sugar from the eastern side of 
the continent to California. They are the 
sugar kings of the Sandwich Islands, having 
there monopolized all the business; and 
they are also the sugar kings in the Pacific 
market, bringing in their sugar free of 
duty and by their xdroit management ex- 
cluding all competition as to the price of 
the article, making themselves immensely 
rich at, the expense of both the Government 
and the people. 

Such being the practical operation of this 
treaty, then, by all means, let it be modified, 
or let the notice for its discontinuance be 
promptly given. It not only constitutesa 
discrimination against other nations that 
are the producers of sugar, with which we 
have a large trade, but it injures our 
domestic sugar interests, while the public 
receives no corresponding benefit. The 
benefit accrues to the sugar monopolists, 
who have the control of the business in the 
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market in the Pacific States, and in the 
course of afew years have made millions 
of dollars by this monopoly. Congress 
surely, ought to furnish a remedy for sucha 
state of things. 





REGULATION OF RAILROADS. 


Ex-ATTORNEY-GENERAL Mac VzaGuH, in 
his recent argument before the House Com- 
mittee on Commerce, took the ground that 
the property of railroad corporations is pri- 
vate property in the most absolute sense, and 
that for the reason Congress has no right to 
undertake this regulation of its use, even 
where engaged in inter-state commerce, any 
more than to regulate the price of the com- 
modities transported by railways from state 
tostate. Judge Black, in aletter published 
some months since, took just the opposite 
ground, declaring railway property to be 
public property and, as such, subject to 
any regulations which the state may see fit 
to make. Neither of these gentlemen 
states the truth as it exists in fact. 

There is avery important sense, which 
ought not to beignored, in which the prop- 
erty of railway corporations in this coun- 
try is private property. These corporations 
are private, and not public corporations, 
composed of stockholders who have con- 
tributed their funds for the building of 
railroads and intheir corporative character 
borrowed large amounts for the same pur- 
pose. They own the railroads thus built as 
really as a man owns the house in which he 
lives, or the farm which he cultivates, or 
the store in which he does business. The 
law recognizes this fact of ownership, and 
out of this fact springs rights of control, 
use, and profit which the law ought not to 
sacrifice or destroy, but to protect, as it 
does and should protect all other rights of 
private property. The only way in which 
the law can justly obtain the absolute con- 
trol of this property is to buy it of its own- 
ers, and thus make it public property in the 
fullest and most complete sense. 

It does not, however, follow that the prop 
erty of railway corporations is in no sense 
public, or that law may not interpose for 
the regulation of its use by methods not 
ordinarily applied to other private property. 
The state grants to these corporations a 
charter and allows them to exercise its 
right of eminent domain in locating the 
tracks of their roads and erectiug the neces- 
sary structures along these tracks. 

The use of railroads iseminently a public 


Fuse, in which all the people are concerned. 


For these reasons, law may so regulate the 
use as to make it consistent with the public 
interests, just as it regulates the business of 
the common carrier or the hotel-keeper. 
Indeed, there is no property that is so en- 
tirely private as wholly to escape the regu- 
lation of law. The general theory in re- 
spect to all property is that the owner must 
so use it as not to injure the rights of others, 
and there is no reason why this rule should 
not apply to property in railroads. 

The extent of the regulation, when ap- 
plied to railroads, is a question of legis- 
lative discretion, limited by a due regard 
for the rights of their owners. A regula 
tion that virtually confiscates and destroys 
would be a gross outrage; but a regula- 
tion that simply protects the people against 
abuses and wrongs by railway corporations 
that are practically monopolies is not only 
not an outrage, but, as we believe, a neces- 
sity to conserve the public interests. Rail- 
road corporations have become a vast power 
in this country and the only way in which 
the people can be effectively protected is to 
put these corporations under the requisite 
restraints of law. 

We have no doubt that every state has the 
right to exercise this power within its own 
territory, or that it should do so, and none 
that Congress has ample authority to regu- 
late transportation by railroads, whether of 
freight or passengers, when it assumes an in- 
ter-state character. The Constitution ex- 
pressly gives to Congress the power to regu- 
late commerce ‘‘ among the several states,” 
and this clearly applies to railroads when 
they become the instruments of such com- 
merce. We believe, moreover, that a law for 
such regulation proceeding from Congress, 
being wisely and properly drawn, would 
serve the public interests without interfering 
with any rights which railroad companies 
can justly claim, : 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Money has been easy throughout the 
week and loans were offered as low as 2 
per cent., but the prevailing rate has beep 
from 8 to 5 per cent. on stock collateral. 
Dealers in Government bonds were supplied 
at 2and 8 percent. Time loans were nom- 
ivwl, with prime mercantile paper quoted at 
5 and 54 per cent. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The demand for Govern- 
ment bonds for investment continues to in- 
crease, which is the occasion for the activ- 
ity noted. The whole list being in demand 
except extended 5s, which were wéak, in 
anticipation that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury will begin to call them by next Septem- 
ber. 4s and 4s reached the highest 
price in their history. The former ad 
vanced 1} per cent. and the latter gths 
of 1 percent. Extended 5s declined 4th of 
1 per cent. The closing quotations were 
as follows: 

Bid, Ask'd. Bid. Ask'd. 
6s,’81,con.at 844101 101%4|Currency6s,'05.182 — 
5s, 6l,con.at 344102 1 
44s, 1891, reg...11 11038 
48, 1891, cou...116 Hay 
£007, coup... 12054 ist 

The Secretary of the Treasury will not 
call any continued 5-per-cent. bonds before 
the continued 6-per-cents have been called. 
The last call for 6s may contain a call for 
some of the 5s. When Secretary Folger 
made his first cal] there were outstanding 
of the issue of 1861 $127,597,200 and of 
the issue of 1863 $50,457,950, makingin all 
$178,055,150. Of this amount about $12,- 
000,000 of the 6sof 1861 and about $48,000, - 
000 of the 6s of 1863 are still to be called. 
Future calls will be based upon figures re- 
ceived from different bureaus of the Treas- 
uary Department. It is anticipated that the 
surplus revenues from month to month will 
warrant the calling of $15,000,000 each 
month bereafter. 

Foreign ExcHanGE.—In the early deal- 
ings of the week the market for foreign 
exchange was dull, though strong; but 
later on a good supply of bills drawn 
against securities purchased here on foreign 
account forced the nominal asking quo- 
tations down } cent, to $4.87 for sixty-day 
bills and $4.90 for demand. Actual busi- 
ness was done at concessions ranging frum 
§ to 14 cents from the posted figures. 

Bank STATEMENT. —The statement of the 
Associated Banks, issued weekly from the 
Clearing-house, was a highly favorable ex- 
bibit last week. It shows a gain in specie 
of $3,571,400 and in legal tenders of $1,- 
825,100, an increase in deposits of $5,008,- 
000, a contraction in loans of $1,757,600, 
and a decrease in circulation of $69,900, 
The movement for the week results ina 
gain in surplus revenue of $4,144,500 and 
the banks now hold $4,956,150 in excess of 
legal requirements. 

The First National Bank of Buffalo has 
closed itsdoors. A large number of their 
drafts issued to live-stock dealers, drawn on 
the Fourth National of this city, were dis- 
honored in New York. The extent of the 
amount of drafts unpaid cannot be ascer 
tained, but is thought to be large. The 
failure of the bank to pay their drafts will 
seriously affect a large number of live-stock 
dealers. Itis believed the depositors will be 

aidin full, Atthe Fourth National Bank in 

ew York, President Baldwin said the 
Buffalo bank was one of the earliest national 
banks started in that city and has been a 
correspondent of the Fourth National Bank 
for over eighteen years. It has been lately 
doing too much business for its capital in the 
way of time loans. During the three days 
previous to closing checks to the amount of 
over $50,000 were presented to the Fourth 
National Bank through the Clearing-house; 
but, there being no money on hand belong- 
ing to the Buffalo bank, they were not paid, 

Banx Stocks.—The closing quotations 
for city bank shares were as follows : 





Cc 
‘Currency 64, '98.1 
jCurreney 66,°09.1 























Bid, Asked, Bid. Asked 
America......... 150 - | le coc ceccccce : 1 
American Ex...126 — /'Manhattan...... — 147 
Broadway....... — 250 - 
Chase National, — 175 |Mech’s& Trad’rs 98 — 
Chatham... 130 cantile — 180 

emical....... 19a | erchants 130 = 
hntainnimnela — erchants’ Ex... — 991g 
Commerce...... — 150 et lit iy 
Continental..... — 128 |New Yerk........ ao= 
orn Exchange..150 — | North Anierica...140 ~ — 
First National..800 — 'Pheniz........... 10634 
Fourth Nation’i. — 125 |Repubtic toes 185 
Fulton...... tees — |Shoeand Le’th’r..199 — 
hel f 1338 Unt esmen’s..... — 108 
] ‘peatceps — MBER. ccccccce occ - 
Imp’t's & Tr’d’s..285 





The affsirs of Charles A. Sweet & Co., 
who recently suspended, are being rapidly 
straightened out and appearances now in- 
dicate that the firm will be able to take its 
business into its own bands within thirty 
days. Within the last twenty-five days 
$1,200,000 of the entire liabilities, aggre- 
gating $2,400,000, has been liquidated. 

Messrs, J.& W. Seligman & Co. have 
brought out in this market, as their foreign 
correspondents have in their respective 
markets, the consolidated first mortgage 40- 

ear 6-per-cent. gold loan of the Buffalo, 

ew York, and Philadelphia Railroad Com- 
pany. These bonds, which they recom- 
mend a8 a prime investment, will be offered 
here for subscription, at 105 and accrued 
interest, on Wednesday, the 19th, the books 


to be closed on Monday, the 24th instant, 4 “ 


The directors of the Mechanics’ Nati 
Bank, of Newark, have agreed to oo 
the proposition made to the stock holders, 
last r, to pay 75 per cent. to all de- 


Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
successive calls of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for many holders 
to reinvest, during the coming year, money 
now lying in safes and vaults in the form 
of old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 
or will soon cease, to bear interest. 

Government Bonds can be obtained at our 


office in any amount, at market rates, with ne 
charge for commission. 





Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 


on average monthly balances of $1,000 or over. 
No interest on accounts averaging less than 


Stocks.: 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities. 

_ attention given to orders by Mail 
and Telegraph from Banks, Bankers, and 
other institutions and from investors out of 
the city. . 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be ~btained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


5 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


BROWN BROTHERS &CO., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Brit 
Ireland, and France. ens 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS, 





~ 











pesiemn over Gee and AD cent. 
having less than $208, ee ones 


(OLLins, BouvEN & JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — Rew Yor 

Accounts ef Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates ef Deposits 
issued. 

Bends and Stecks bought and seld on com- 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investinent Securities always 
on hand. 

All matters pertaining te a general bank- 
ing business will receive prempt attention. 
Sheldon Collins. Thos. H.Bouden. Frank Jenkins. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
road Companies having lines under construction and 
their bonds purchased or negotiated 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for Coun- 
ties, Towns, and Cities, and for Railroad Companies 
and other Corporations. 

ILL CONDUCT THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and other Corpora- 
fone whose property isin the hands of Receivers or 

stees. 


WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 


WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them fnto -paying invest t 

Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 
plication. 


JOHN 0. SHORT, President. 

JOHN 0. NEW, Vice-President. 

Wi. P. WATSON, Sec’y and Treas. 
Parties Desirous of Dealing in 














will de well to write = or a on the old Banking 
HOW ES & COMPANY, 
11 WALL 6TREET, NEW YORK 
(Formerly HOWES & MACY). 

This house transacts a general Stock Commission 
business, with very My = ———. 

Interest allowed on deposits at 4 per cent., payabie 

em. 


J). & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 


94 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 


ISSUE OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF EUROPE, ASIA; 
AFRICA AUSTRALIA, AND AMERICA. 

DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKE TEI- 
EGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE 
AND CALIFORSIA. 

IN & co., 


TARY SCO Tao 
E LOANS 
best of 








FIRST MORT 


Buffalo, New York, and Philadelphia 
Railway Company. 
SIX PER CENT. 


CONSOLIDATED FIRST MORTGAGE 
FORTY-YEAR GOLD BONDS. 
PRINCIPAL PAYABLE JULY Ist, 1921. 


Interest Payable January and July. 


Principal and Interest Pryable in U. 8. Gold 
Coin of or Equivalent to Present Stand- 
, ard Weight and Fineness, 
Bonds of $1,000 Each, with Provision for 
Registration. 

The above Bonds are part of an issue of $11,000,000 
of Bonds, to complete the acquisition and construc 
tion of valuable railroad extensions, including an in- 
terest in 16,000 acres of land of the Buffalo Coal Com- 
pany, and are secured by a mortgage executed to the 
UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY, as Trustee. $4,- 
000,000 of these Bonds are reserved by said UNITED 
STATES TRUST COMPANY for retirement of like 
amount of outstanding Divisional Bonds, which are a 
prior Hen on 120 milesof old road from Buffalo to 
Emporium, which has been in operation since 1473. 
The present issue Is a First Mortgage on 205 miles of 
road (exclusive of sidings) and upon the redemption 
of said $4,000,000 Divisional Bond, will be aclean 
First Mortgage on the entire road of 325 miles ior 
$72 miles with sidings), which will be completed in 
about ninety days. 
The net earnings on the above 120 miles and 

the extensions now in operation (in all 

187 miles) for twelve months ending No- 


vember 30th, 1881, amounted.............. $840,076 
Interest charges on the entire bonded in- 
debtedness, when issued, will be........... 670,000 


Surplus for that period over all fixed charges $170,076 
equal to & per cept. on all the authorized pre- 
ferred stock. 

Competent experts estimate the net earnings on en- 
tire system, when completed, to be $1,300,000 per an- 
num, which, after paying interest on all indebted. 
ness and 6 per cent. dividend on both preferred and 
common stock ($3,500,000 each) would leave a surplus 
of about $225,000. 

Subscriptions will be opened on the 19th day of 
April and will close on or before the 24th and will 


be received abroad by 

Messrs. SELIGMAN BROTHERS.......... London; 
“ SELIGMAN & STETTHEIMER.., Frankfort; 
“ ALSBERG, GOLDBERG & CO..,.,. Amsterdam ; 
“ BANQUE DE BRUXELLES........ Brussels; 


thereby securing for these bonds an international 


mar 

Subscriptions will be received here on above dates 
by the undersigned at 105 and accrued interest, the 
right being reserved to advance price, without further 
notice. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO. 
GENERAL 


REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


CHICACO. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street. 
BL occ. SOOT. 


REAL ESTATE 2082 AXP sou ox 
PROPERTY RENTED $34,:*4,r 
tances made promptly. 

TAXES — ¥ Assessments looked after and 


f 
LOANS cotici,uegsamite” © ‘em of veer 





A separate corps of assistants in each department 
and our personal supervision given te all. 


We offer our best services to the owners of propert 
btained by f: 1 or otherwise in Chicago an 
vicinity. 


areterences given in the principal Eastern cities, if 








A. F. DAY, ManaGer. J,D. BROWER, ASsisTaNt. 
NO R BUSINESS, 


PEN FOR BU q 
STATE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT, 
Corner of William 8t. and Exch Place, 

In THE DING OF 
THE NATIONAL BANK oF tue STATE or NEW YORK. 

This vault is the STRONGEST, BEST VENTILATED, 
MOST CONVENIENTLY ARRANGED, and attractive 
vault In the city. 

It is constructed of welded FIVE-PLY STEEL and 
fron, and is both burglar and fire-proof. NO EXPENSE 
HAS BEEN SPARED in !ts construction to insure the 
most perfect ty It is centrally located being 
opposite the CUSTOM-HOUSE and near the STOCK, 

DUCE, CORTOR, Sais and other Ex- 
conn 


" DAILY FROM 9 A. M. TO 4P. M., Sundays and legal 
holidays excepted. 


Caldwell, Hay & Washburn 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
UNITED BANK BUILDING, 
Broadway and Wall &t., 
transact a general Banking Busin Mctating tp 
Purchase and Sale of all Securt: daft in the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange. Interest allowed on te subject 

to aight draft. 
AS. B, CALDWELL, late West & Caldwell. 


SILAS C, HAY, Member N. Y. Stock Exchan 
L. C. WASHBURN, late Whittingham & Washburn 


PER CENT. SECURITIES! 

First Mortgages, 8 or 5 years, on lands along the 

Northern Pacific, in the Wheat Belt of North Da 

car’ End wo loan ongesding @f t0°80 par save. 

Interest t and principal paid tn New York: Exchange 
oresad for full particulars and references to 
E. P. WELLS, 

Pres. James River Nat’! Bank, 
JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA. 











Tae Laxe Snore axp Micn. Sovrners Rat_war Co., 
TREASURER’ gna Gureat, Devoe, 
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E . a payable on 
Mon tao Piet GSy of Mas next, at ottice. 
Fort ms and also for the 
axnual, Mirzring of for tne elec: 
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$7,000,000. fo ; 


Commercial, 


DRY GOODS. 





THE operations of buyers in the Dry 
Goods market has been of a steady, though 
moderate character throughout the past 
week, with a fair amount of orders for re- 
assortments by mail and wire from the 
Western markets. ‘The jobbing trade re- 
mains in about the same condition as re- 
ported of late and, though the demand is 
much less active than a short time ago, 
most of the principal houses in the trade 
are doing a good business in both staple 
and department goods. There is a cheer- 
ful and confident feeling of a boom in the 
near future throughout the trade, as stocks 
of all fabrics are cleaner and in better 
shape than ever before and the general pro- 
duction of a higher standard. The con- 
sumptive demand is also much larger than 
in former years, with the masses of the peo- 
ple better prepared to supply their wants 
than has been their experience for some- 
time in the past. 


Cotton Goops.—The main features of 
the cotton goods market are unchanged. 
Brown cottons continue in steady demand 
and firm and wide sheetings, colored duck, 
denims, corset jeans, etc. are moving in fair 
quantities; but bleached goods, especially 
the lower grades, are sluggish. Cottonades 
and cheviots are in irregular demand; but 
such makes of the former as have been 
marked down are selling well. 

Print-cloths continue in moderate demand 
aod firm at 8% cents plus 4 per cent. for 
64x64 ‘‘spots” and 8 11-82@8§ cents for 
56x60s. 

Prints were in irregular demand at firet 
hands, Choice fancies, suitings, and spe- 
cialties are moving with considerable free- 
dom; but ordinary fancies are slow of sale, 
save at relatively low prices. The most 
popular shirtings are doing fairly and 
indigo blues are in steady request; but fur- 
niture cretonnes, robes, and trimming 
prints are mostly quiet, as usual at this 
stage of the season. 

Ginghams were mostly quiet as regards 
the demand by package buyers; but a fair 
distribution of dress styles, staples, and 
seersuckers was made by jobbers. 


Dress Goons were in steady though mod- 
erate request at first hands, with most rel- 
ative activity in nun’s veilings, foules, gren- 
adines, lace buntings, and specialties in 
worsteds and ‘‘ wash” fabrics. 


Woo.en Goops.—The demand for wool- 
en goods has shown some improvement 
during the week, yet the new business has 
been of moderate proportions, A large 
number of out-of-town buyers have pre- 
sented themselves upon the market, but ex- 
hibit a conservative spirit in their selec- 
tions. Several desirable makes of heavy 
cassimeres received more attention, while 
worsted coatings in certain particulars ex- 
hibited a little better movement, the same 
applying to satinets. There was a con- 
tinued good demand for light-weight cloth, 
ing woolens at job prices, 





FOREIGN GOODS. 


The business of the foreign goods market 
has shown an agreeable increase and in all 
departments there have been good sales, 
which shows the improved character of the 
demand. Desirable fabrics are in no large 
supply, while novelties of every description 
are of quick sale. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st com- 
pare as follows with the same periods of the 
past two years: 


For the week: 1883. 1881. 
Bntered at the port..... ecececcce $2,451,401 $1,900,818 
Thrown on market.........00+++.. 9,502,171 1,961,720 

Since Jan. ist: 

Entered at Port........secscerees 45,802,140 $8,008,726 
Thrown on Market.....---0+-+00+ 46,332,602 89,701,667 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS, 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MoxpaY Evexine, April 17th, 1982, 
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I INVITE THE ATTENTION OF MY CUSTOMERS 
AND THE PUBLIC TO THE LARGE AND VARIED 
DISPLAY OF RICH NOVELTIES IN 


FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS 
AND ROUND HATS, 
FRENCH AND AMERICAN STRAW 
Goons, 

RIBBONS, SILKS, AND LACES, 
FRENCH FLOWERS 
AND OSTRICH FEATHERS, 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. FANCY GOODS, Etc., 
WHICH I AM NOW SHOWING AT VERY REASON- 
ABLE PRICES. 


JAS. CG. JOHNSON, 


52 FAUBOURG POISSON- |} 
NIERE, PARIS. | NEAR FIFTH AVE. 


MILLS & GIBB, 


IMPORTERS OF 








Laces, Embroideries, White Goods, 
Linens, Silks, Ribbons, Crapes, 
Notions, Hosiery, Underwear, 
Gloves, Curtains, etc. 


BROADWAY AND GRAND ST., 
NEW YORK. 


First-Class Printers Material 





"printing Frese a Gircks Soe Ragvavers: 
ta aa WELLS & CO., 





W. & J. Soa, 


CHINA 


MATTINGS 


for Cottages 
COUNTRY HOMES. 


The Celebrated 
OBELISK BRAND 


In A 


Variety of Designs and Colorings. 
Also the Popular 


HIGH ART 
Mattings, 


IN SOLID COLORS. 


649, 651, and 655 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


J, HOtHSCh 


IMPORTER, 














New York,14th St.,near Sixth Ave.; 
Brooklyn, Fulton, opp. Clinton St.; 
Philadelphia, 1022 Chestnut St. ; 
Boston, 32 Temple Place ; 
Paris, 26 Rue @’Enghien. 





We are now receiving by every French 
Steamer the latest correct styles from the 


leading Paris Houses in Trimmed 


BONNETS and ROUND HATS, 


which we will exhibit, together with our 
own usual elegant designs. 

Also the largest variety of Misses’ and 
Children’s Millinery, Boys’ Hats, etc., 
all of 
with the greatest variety in the choicest 
French 


MILLINERY GOODS, 


including all Novelties just produced 


surpassing elegance, together 


in Paris in Flowers, Ostrick Feathers, 
Laces, Ribbons, 
in Untrimmed Bonnets 
Hats Ladies, Misses, and Chile 
dren,- in English Dunstable, Split 
Straw, Satin Braids, Chips, and varie 


Silks, Novel Shapes 
and Round 
for 


ety in other Fancy Braids. 
ALL AT THE MOST POPULAR 


PRICES. 
Pp" AR 


ISIAN 
FLOWER CoO., 
nn, 


No. 9 RUE DE CLERY, 
PARIS, 
TA ERBPLEASURE IN INFORMING THIER PATRONS 
AND THE P’ oY pe Tye THEY ARE BRING- 
THIS WEEK cot E aaa EX 
SIVE DESIGN 


French ed Bonnets ard Round . Hata 


Trimmed 
BONNETS AND ROUED Bars TRIMMED DTD ate. 


UNTRIMMED BONNETS AND HATS. 
ES FOR EVENING DRESS 
WAIST BOUQUETS AND COACHING BOUQUETS. 


| BRAG ht GoUNERY & prestige AND Sis. 
MOURN XA 


a ats for fr lam ie Gey hig 








110 Pulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Street, New York. 
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R. H. MACY & C0. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 





Weare constantly adding many elegant novelties in 
our 


Dress Silk 


Department and at the most roasonable prices. 





OUR 


BLACK SILKS 


- LF products acturers the men od reliable Sooetgn, and 
jomes man ap 
yard sold to be tly as repr — 





a, 





We make special mention of our solid colored 


SILK SUITS, 


AT $16.84, 


They are made in our own rk-rooms and are of 
most excelient value. ‘4 ‘is . 





Gents’ Unlaundried 


SHIRTS, 


made A + e~} of Wamsutta Muslin, and guaranteed 


um ~* 


A really good article, and the price merely nominal. 





SPECIAL CARE GIYEN TO ALL ORDERS BY MAIL. 





OUR SPRING AND READY. CATALOGUE NOW 


R. H. MACY & C0, 


FRESH CANTON 


MATTINGS. 


LARGE SHIPMENTS JUST RECEIVED. WHITE 
AND RED CHECE, AT $5 PER ROLL, 

OR 1244 CENTS PER YARD. 
200 DIFFERENT PA FINE FANCY MAT 
TINGS, NEW DESIGNS A} LORINGS, AT 910 
PER ROLL, OR 2556 CENTS PER YARD. 


CARPETS. 


OUR STOCK EMBRACES A VARIETY SO EXTEN- 
SIVE THAT WE WILL NOT ATTEMPT TO ENUM- 
ERATE. AN EXAMINATION WILL CONVINCE THE 
MOST SKEPTICAL THAT WE STILL EXCEL. 


Upholstery Goods and Curtains. 


ALL THE ARTISTIC NOVELTIES TO BE FOUND IN 
THIS DEPARTMENT. 


WINDOW SHADES a spzcitry. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 
& 00., 


Sixth Avenue and 13th Street. 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE 


777 BROADWAY, 


WILL OFFER ON MONDAY 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF NOVELTIESiAN 
GRAY GOODS, STRIPES, PLAIDS, Etc. 

ANEW LOT OF FOULARDS JUST RECEIVED. 

THE STOCK OF NUN’S VEILINGS, CAMEL’S 
HAIR, CASHMERES, AND HENRIETTAS 
VERY COMPLETE. 

a LINE OF GRENADINES, STRIPED, 
PLAIN, AND BROCADED. 

IN OURMANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT 
A LARGE VARIETY OF SUITS, DOLMANS, 
MANTLES, SACQUES, HATS, AND BON- 
NETS. 

MOURNING ORDERS EXECUTED AT SHORT 
EST POSSIBLE NOTICE, AT REASONABLE PRICES 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


JACKSON’S, 


777 BEOADWAY, opposite STEWART’S. 


[ay G000s 


BY MAII! 
Ger SORE) RS eel Oem 


All bought we cat, and sold at lowest c 
Dress Geom, Sh Shawls, Pili men 
Upholstery, Fancy Uncen te Lodiog Dresses. B 
Underwear, Ties, Lsoas, Se a 
infants’, Boys’ and Gir! 
Correspondence chan.” 
Samples and information free. 
“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on ap 


COOPER & CONARD, 
NINTH AND MARKET STREETS 
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BHILADELPAIA, 
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April 20, 1882.] 
SS 
Jusurance. 
CO-OPERATIVE LIFE INSURANCE. 
(Fifth Article.) 

We assume that whoever cares to read 
any of the series of articles examining the 
merits of this subject has read them all 
and carries in miod the thread of the argu- 
ment; hence, that no recapitulation is 
necessary. If anybody can show that the 
few figures we have used are incorrect or 
can point out any unsoundness in the rea- 
soning, or any rational way of avoiding its 
force, THE INDEPENDENT is prepared to ac- 
cept all the consequences. We have no 
space for mere rhetoric, nor for asseverations 
of personal faith, nor for expressions of 
disbelief in an argument which nobody suc- 
cessfully meets, nor for any sort of reply 
which does not address itself directly to 
the point; but, if the co-operative societies, 
or avy of them which may fairly be taken 
as represenling the plan, choose to prepare 
what may be taken as a complete or semi- 
official reply, in argument, not in assertion, 
such matter shall be admitted to our 

columns. 

How will deserting affect the scheme? 
Obviously, the more members retire the 
more room there is for ‘‘ young blood” to 
come in, and the more the older members 
go out the more the burden is tightened. 
Mr. I. L. Kephart, actuary of the U. B. of 
Lebanon, in his ‘‘ Class Renewal” illustra- 
tion, already quoted, assumes that ten die 
annually and ninety lapse. He does this, 
evidently, because bis illustration required 
amore rapid infusion of new blood than 
his assumed mortality permitted; but his 
proportion of one dying and nine retiring 
is very striking. Obviously, the desirable 
ones to get and keep are the young, and 
the desirable ones to shake off are the 
old, in any plan of life insurance. The 
president of the Masovic Mutual Benefit 
Society, of Indiana, in his report at the an- 
nual meeting in 1878, after stating the thea 
imminent peril of the Society, said: 

“‘Young men may die; old men must. 
This is the law of God, and cannot be s' 
pended or repealed. Therefore, the wa 
for the admission of young men into our 
society should be made easy; the entry of 
old men into it should be made difficult. 
If a young man gets out of your member- 
ship and is in good health, get him back, if 
you can; if an old man drops out, let him 
stay. Such acourse would seem unchari- 
table and cruel; but it is anecessity, if you 
would live. This policy, if undeviatingly 
pursued, will keep down the average age of 


your membership and enable the society to 
continue its beneficent work.” 





The man who used this language was past 
50 and was thus himself in the class of 
whom he spoke. Is it not likely thata 
acheme which requires, in order to save it- 
self, that the older members must be put 
out, if possible, as soon as they approach 
the need, in their turn, of the benefits they 
have been contributing to others, is radi- 
cally wrong? The vecessity of doing this 
is not our assertion. It was pointed out by 
the official head of this old and large so- 
ciety, and is it not rational for men to ex- 
amine well, before joining it, a scheme 
which is unable to carry them through? 
What will the young mando? Insurance 
companies always find the young and 
healthy member the first to go, and the 
older and sickly the last todo so. For the 
interest of the other one, each should do 
just the reverse of this. The old mati should 
go out meekly, so as to lighten the load; 
and the young one should come in and stay 
in, because his help isneeded. Does human 
nature change, under the assessment plan? 
We must remember that men always prefer 
the “ old-line” plan and that they accept 
the other solely because it promises to be 
cheaper; hence, they wil! hold the society 
strictly to the promise and any noticeable 
increase in assessments will cause deser- 
tions. The young man, who is most needed, 
will naturally go first and most readily, 
because other courses are all open to him. 
He can betake himself to a regular com- 
pany, or be can join a new society ora 
younger class, or he may think he does 
not really need insurance at all. [Here we 
remark that the assessment advocate who 
argues that the average age in a society 
may remain without increase, because that 
of a whole community, perhaps, does 20, 
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young or old, are members of the popula- 
tion, whether they will or not; but whether 
they join, or whether {bey stay in, the co- 
operative society is fdPtheir own choice.] 
Now, isit according to human nature, or not, 
that the young members of a society class 
can make the old ones retire, because they 
have become heavy to carry; or, on the 
|, other hand, that the old mencan make the 
young ones stay, because they are needed to 
carry the load? Would you retire, if you 
were an old man? Would you stay, or 
would you join, with theold, if you werea 
young one? 

Here is no assertion of ours, but a prac- 
tical question, which each reader can answer 
for himself. There is no accumulated fund 
in the case to rely upon, for the essence of 
the assessment plan is that money is called 
in no faster than needed for present use. 
If the young man deserts, therefore, the 
army is just so much reduced to the condi- 
tion of sickness and helplessness, with 
nothing reserved for the day of trouble. 

As an illustration, take the case of Mr. 
Blank, who sends us a bundle of documents 
(policy, receipts, etc.) and writes: ‘If 
you think I would do well to go on with 
that company, you can return the papers to 
me. Otherwise, not. Am now insuring in 
the Connecticut Mutua) Life.” Mr, Blank 
joined the Mutual Benefit Associates of 
Rochester, March 19th, 1880, that society 
being then three years old. His age was 
27 and his nominal policy was $2,000. 
Omitting entrance fee and annual dues, 
his assessments followed thus. 


May 20¢ 
July 25th, 





At this point (and it is possible we have 
not received quite all the assessment slips) 
disquiet seems to have entered Mr. Blank’s 
mind. Looking over the slips, we find the 
stated number of members in Class A, from 
8,033 in September, 1880, increasing pretty 
uniformly up to the issue of slip of Sept. 
28th, 1881 (the date of the increased amount 
called for), when it dropped from 7,500 to 
5,282. This was the reported membership 
on June 9th and it rose to 5,718 on August 
5th; but the number reported in slip of 
November 28th (calling for the increased 
payment of $5.47) was down again to 
8,108 to 3,837. This struck us assingular; 
but it is partly explained by a circular, 
dated Oct. 15th last, by an investigating 
committee, who say that ‘it seems to have 
been conclusively established that through 
some portion of the time since the Society 
was organized there has been a lack of sys- 
tem, that has resulted in the commission of 
errors, which we are assured under the new 
management will be avoided in the future.” 
One of these errors is set forth on the next 
page, by saying ‘‘ that the assessments were 
computed upon a larger number than there 
were members liable to assessment, and 
that the assessments, in consequence of the 
error, did not produce sufficient to pay the 
pending deaths assessed for.” The follow- 
ing table, attested by the affidavit of M. H. 
Armitage, special agent of the M. B. A., is 
given in further explanation: 


Excess of 

Actual Number 
Number Member- over 

Date Estimated ship Member- 
of Assessment. Upon. Assessed. ship. 
May, 1880. .....-.00--+000 2,358 2,905 48 
July, 1980. .........00- 2,878 2,337 541 
September, 1890........ 3,638 8,525 111 
November, 1830..,..... 4,575 4,395 180 
January, 1881........... 5,310 5,164 146 
March, 1881...........++ 6,140 6,508 642 
Bs BENE, cc cscccstoctne 7,433 5,750 1,683 
PFC BOE... ccccccccceccce 7,500 6,045 1,555 


The circular proceeds to further explain 
and argue that the error has done no harm, 
because its only effect will be to require the 
members to pay ‘‘an amount that should 
have been paid and would bave been paid 
if the assessments had been computed upon 
the actual members liable for assessment.” 
It is certainly a remarkable confession that 
the M. B. A. did not know the number of its 
own members and went on for over a year 
before discovering its mistake. This con- 
fession was enough to produce desertions 
from its ranks; but the management of the 
society was also changed, and other cir- 
oulars set forth that General Agent Stryker 
had proved a traitor to and a maligner of 
the society and his connection had been 
terminated, that he had misappropriated 
funds himself (although charging such acts 
upon the officers) and “‘ is now endeavoring 





compares two things not alike. People 


society.” The “late president” is convinced 
that ‘‘no society can continue prosperous 
with which he has any connection” and 
wafhs everybody against ‘‘his nefarious 
efforis.” The merits of this charge of mis- 
appropriating $18,000, thrown back and 
forth between Mr. Stryker and the late M. 

B. A. officers, we need not touch, and per- 

haps we have allowed the subject undue 

space; but, in view of the fact that a large 

assessment society thus came into trouble 

before it was five years old, and that, ‘‘ with 

a little patience and co-operation of the 

membership with the trustees, the future 

of the society is promising,” these circulars 

illustrate how speedily bad management or 

increasing calls for money react upon the 

membership, and also tbe degree of business 

ability which is not seldom found control 

ling such societies. 

Leaving this, let us inquire into the 

asserted economy ef management. Extrav- 

agance does not materially increase the cost 
of life insurance, for it is mortality which 
makes the bulk of that; still, working ex- 
penses are of some account and they area 
fair test of the assessment plan, which pro- 
fesses entire absence of ‘‘high salaries,” 
‘‘costly buildings,” etc. In the circular 
just quoted, we find Mr. E.A, Andrews, 

late president of the M. B. A., defending 
himself against the charge of misappropria- 
tion and saying that, ‘‘of the $18,574.72 
that was collected in assessments more than 
were paid out in losses, and which Mr. 
Strykerterms a misappropriation, he him- 
self received, and properly, $6,307.83 for 
collecting the assessments.” The Pennsyl- 
vania Insurance Commissioner reports that 
in 1878 the societies in that state consumed 
one-half to three-fourths of their entire re- 
ceipts in expenses. For 1879 he reports their 
receipts as $866,170, of which thirty per 
cent. went for expenses and seventy for 
death-claims; but, if the U. B. of Lebanon 
(which does seventenths of the entire 
business) is omitted, the receipts of the 
other 22 societies were $281,564 and their 
expenses were $141,576, so that it cost 52 
cents to collect and pay out each dollar. 
For 1880 he reports that 42 societies re- 
ceived $1,353,988, of which $443,901, nearly 
one-third, went for expenses. Again omit- 
ting the U. B., out of $812,014 received 
$349,521 (or 43 per cent.) went for expenses. 
Even in the U. B., the largest and best anda 
society which has thus far paid all claims in 
full, the expenses were almost 18 per cent. 
of receipts. In Ohio the report of a friendly- 
disposed legislative investigating committee 
(already quoted) stated the income of 40 
societies for 1879 as $269,374 and working 
expenses as $135,685, a little more than one- 
half. For 1881, 38 societies in Ohio had an 
income of $878,781 and working expenses 
of $865,026, or 4114 per cent. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


Tue legislative inquiry into the re- 
ceivership abuses in connection with de- 
funct insurance companies is progressing 
in this city, and the public eye is opening 
toa prodigious extent at the revelations 
extorted under the authority of the State 
Legislature. One fact is very apparent, and 
that is that the secondary plunderingis fre- 
quently more extensive than the first, as we 
remarked in our humorous column, several 
weeks ago—‘‘the receiver is often worse than 
the thief.” The remuneration paid the re 
ceivers, the clerks, the messengers, and 
everybody connected with the rotten car- 
cases of a number of companies is simply 
astounding; but not more so than the in- 
competency and ignorance displayed by 
these same custodians of the aggregated 
wealth of the deceased orgapizations. They 
are truly a remarkable set of men, and, 
could we purchase their services at our 
price and sel] them at their own, an enor- 
mous fortune would be realized. 





..--The fire underwriters of New York 
have not been successful in the organiza- 
tion of their tariff association and matters 
stand pretty much as they were before. As 
we have before remarked, it is easy to find 
the cause of the existing depression in the 
business of fire underwriting; but tbe reme- 
dy is the thing desired. The underwriters 
know what they want, but, somehow or 
other, can’t get It. Better rates are desirable 
—nay, indispensable—for the future suc- 








to transfer the membership to anvther 


‘ 





-" - 
a difficulty in establishing a practical rate 
system. With the energies of insurance 
nién directed to this matter, there is ground 
for supposing that some method will be 
suggested that could be utilized to obtain 
the desired end, and the failure of the 
tariff scheme should not be allowed to dis- 
courage those who are endeavoring to fur- 
ther the interests of fire underwriting. 


...-A noticeable fact and one to be com- 
mended is the interest that is being taken 
in the question of fire-escapes. Buildings 
are carefully examined, with a view to their 
exits in case of fire, and owners are not 
reluctant to furnish adequate and extra 
means of escape. The lesson of the Potter 
Building fire has not been lost, and it is 
doubtful if such a catastrophe happens 
again, for some time, at least. In the 
question of fire-escapes life companies are 
not wholly uninterested. A large percent- 
age of their policyholders are daily en- 
gaged in employment in crowded buildings, 
with narrow stairs and lofty windows, and 
a general holocaust would unquestionably 
include a number of persons holding life 
policies. 





INSURANCE STATEMENT. 





BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Tue Berkshire Life Insurance Company, of 
Pittefield, Mass., a very reliable institution, 
presents its thirtieth annual statement to our 
readers, in another column, {to which public 
attention is invited, The leading and most 
important figures are as follows: receipts for 
the year, including premiums, interest, rents, 
etc., $698,377.81, being a handsome gain over 
1880, and total disbursements to policyholders 
and for expenses $660,160 61. It shows solid 
assets amounting to §3,582,126.55 and a net 
surplus, at 4 per cent., of $421,268.91, after 
deducting all reported losses and other con- 
tingent liabilities. 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 


Tars large corporation, in its conservative 
annual statement, printed elsewhere, shows 
assets now amounting to $18,519,990.61. Its 
receipts for premiums alone were $1,708,044, 22. 
The tota) disbursements for the year, fucluding 
expenses afid death losses, etc., were $2,309,- 
504.69, leaving a net surplus, at 4 per cent., of 
$2,635,894.98. This company is one of the 
safest and most prosperous corporations of its 
class in New England and in point of surplus, 
in proportion to liabilities ranks, among the 
very best in the country. 

ART ER CRE EE 


THE UNITED STATES MUTUAL ACCI- 
DENT ASSOCIATION. 


Tae U.S. Mutual Accident Association, of the City 
of Now York, makes claims for public support and 
confidénce as follows: It claims to have been incor- 
porated October 11th, 1877, and has ite office at No. 
409 Broadway. A person joining the organization, 
wishing an accident insurance of $5,000 and §25 
weekly indemnity, pays $4 and then becomes lable 
for an assessment every two or three months of 2, to 
pay losses by death and weekly indemnity; or he 
can pay his assessments in advance, annual- 
ly, at the rate of $10 per annum, for which the 

pany give a deposit receipt. The Association 
claims that, by doing this, the member avoids the an- 
noyance of making frequent small remittances for 
assesaments, as well as the risk of forfeiture of his 
certificate. The Association further claims to have 
paid during the past five years nine hundred claims 
without litigati The ciation does not claim to 
do an assessment or co-operative life insurance busi” 
ness; but a t cident 1 
business—that is,that when a person fs insured in their 
organization and meets with an accident which dis- 
ables him and renders him unfit to conduct his bust- 
ness, he will, for the time he may be disabled, be 
entitled to draw from th 
indem pro’ 
his disability does not last longer than a certain 


number of weeks. Upon the occurrence of an accident 
an assessment Of two 




















ness. ent is Char 

Peet & Co., an etary, James R. Pitc 
INSURANCE. 

1851. THE 1882. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-cne Years of Suocessful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL, 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non forfeiture applies to all policies ang 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
£. W. BOND, President. 





cess of the business; but there seems to be 


JOHN A. HALL, 
JOBN B. PENDERGAST, dup't of dgencion” 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











[April 20, 1889, 


























rmaxcia. | aa $5,000 FOR $4. 
er hen oS he NEW ENGLAN . — me D STATES 


previously reported since the ist of Janu 
ary, makea total of $1,116,967. The ex- 
ports for the week amounted to §503.000, 
and since January ist the total is $14,- 
490,253, 

The Banking and Currency Committee 
have informed the House that there are in 
the Treasury vaults $75,000,000 in United 
States bonds, deposited to secure the circuf 
lation of banks, the charters of which term- 
inate within the next ten months; that 
these bonds cannot be obtained, even for 
the purpose of issuing new circulation by 
rechartered banks, without depositing some 
$70,000,000 of lawful money, unless Con- 
gress in the meantime shall passa bill ob- 
viating the existing requirement of going 
into liquidation before taking out new 
charters, 

Stoce Market.—The stock market con- 
tinues on the down grade, nearly all the 
speculative shares being lower than our 
last report, with free sales for the ‘‘ short” 
account. The ‘‘bear” interest is strongly 
in the ascendant and will continue so for 
some time, according to the outlook of the 
present, as it is evident that investors have 
but little if any confidence in an early or 
substantial reaction, as they show their 
preferences in buying Governments for in- 
vestinent at high prices. The retirement 
for the present of Mr. Gould and Mr. Van- 
derbilt from the market has contributed 
largely to the quiet that has come upon it. 
How long it will continue is a question 
time can only answer. The sales for the 
week amounted to 2,869,940 shares. 

FINaNnciaL ITEMs.—The First Hungarian- 
American Colonization Company, of No. 
42 Broadway, are asking subscriptions to 
their capital stock, which is in 1,000 shares 
of $100 each. The object the Company have 
in view is to acquire tracts of land suitable 
for the colonization of a desirable class of 
Hungarians. mostly agriculturists. Certain 

ortions of the land will belaid out for vil- 
ages. The land will be sold to the settlers 
at cost, the Company reserving every alter- 
nate lot, from the increasing value and 
sale of which the ames expects to 
make financial profits and dividends, 

According to the Government bond-list 
of last Monday P. M. there wasa strong 
demand for 4-per-cents, at 1.214 and for 44- 
pengeee. at 1.164. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


Assets . ++ 2+ + «© © © «© $15,941,879 40 
Liabilities . . « « « « « « 13,352,918 88 


Totel Surplus ..+ +s 82,588,960 52 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, N. ¥. 


| paid in, in cash.. . ‘$1, ‘38 433 88 98 


Reserves for all abilities. 
NET SURPLUS.. 
Tetal Assets, Jan. 1st, 1881..63,400.089 28 
B.S. WALCOTT, President, 
REMSEN | LANE, Vice-Pres’t and See's. 




















LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


BOSTON, MASS, 


Statement of Business for 188] 
Assets - - $16,002,261 39 


RECEIPTS. 
For Premiums 


epascocec cscs $1,708,044 80 
wer Farevest and Rents, less 





xos. - 800,962 39 
Balance ot Proiit and Loss 
ROBOEMA, .ccccccccessccccs 13,702 58 29,517,708 29 
WOO oc crccsvessecesec $18,519,000 61 
DISBU RSEMENTS, 
Death Claim ceceeseeeees $878,770 00 
Matured end’ ‘Discounted 
Endowments............. 878,948 00 
Canceled and Surrendered 
Pu dibbesunéuses coset’ 163,721 89 
Distribution of Surplus.. 541,775 66 
bs » vase to Policy. __ 
MUO s cocnccccccccess 1,953,222 04 
Commissions to Agents. 121,678 78 
Salaries, Medical Fees,and 
Advertising..... 09,751 86 
Printing, Stationery, ‘and 
all other incidental ex- 
penses at Home Office 
and Agenctes............. 122,803 81 
Interest Paid for Premium 
on Investments and Ac 
crued Interest thereon.. 12,048 70 9,800,604 69 
916,210,465 92 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve at 4 per cent.. 
Mass. Standard ..... $13,833,781 69 
Balance Districutions Un- 
REI ITO 101,806 40 


ry 
Death and yeowenens 


Claims Unpai 188,898 00 18,574,570 99 





Surplus, Mass., Standard 4 


per cent $2,685,804 93 


38th Annual Report now ready for Distri- 
bution. Free te any Address. 
NJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS, M. GIBBENS, "Secretary. 


The ‘largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the emallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 


Office, Western Union Building, 
New York, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
VEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 
The yearly renewable policy is a contract at once 
simple, safe, and inexpensive. The protection, of life 


insurance is furnished for the whole of life or as eng 
as needed, at actual cursent Cost, each year by itse 





Large accumulations in the hands of the be apd yare 
thus rendered unnecessary and the policyholder never 
has at a more than the actual cost of one year's in- 


ran 
“in th this way the dancers and defects of the old system 
are avoid and the protection of life insurance is 


offered upon a plan as simple, fair, and just as 
contract of fire Insurance 

Send for Circulars, giving rates and full explana 
tions. 


wa GooD AGENTS S WANTED. #1 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cer. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 


CASH ASSETS, 


$5, 141,224.47, 


zie 1 features of this Company are A BSO- 
L TE ECURITY, ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, and 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Poltetes Ieeued. 
H. BROSNAN, President. 
ako. a. BURFORD, Aetuary- 





Cc. P, FRALEIGH, Sreveten 








HOME INSU 





LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 
for the Year ending Dec. 3ist, 1881. 




















RECEIPTS. 
Premiums received in 1881.. - ome 245 = 
Interest and rents.............. 206,132 12 
—————_ 9608,377 81 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
TO POLICYHOLDERS 
For death-claims............... 104,626 00 
For matured endowments.... 216,870 00 
i acne annaenesonhin 125 56 
For surrendered polictes and 
ND  cccaketaccnisnsnnscas 130,244 77 
—— 546,866 33 
EXPENSES. 
Commissions and allowances 
to agents and medical ex- 
aminers’ fees........5..000_- $57,265 20 
Salaries of officers and outs. 18,506 58 
Rent of agency offices. . --» 98,500 44 
Prfau al expenses. Sceccacntosesvese 916 67 
6,620 79 
0,034 81 
Interest paid on guarantee capital OT eS 00 
n —y paid on antee capital........ x 
TILT 11,890 55 
Reinsurance, eccccccceees cocccccccccceeccosce 8,474 74 
$060,160 61 
ASSETS. 
United States securities, market value... $844,250 00 
Town, county, and municipal bonds, 
I rn cae se al case 89, 00 
Mortgage loans, first liens..... . 2,005,611 86 
Loans on approved collaterals...... 240,300 00 
Real estate, company's a aoe 180,000 00 
Real estate, taken under foreciosure..... 289,192 53 
Premium notes on policies in force....... 158,575 87 
Stock in Massachusetts national banks 
ED EEE conncaasasccetes secncsscosses 165,370 00 
Cash in Sompeng" PERO accsciccossosenass 8381 54 
IL» :00s ahabiddehrninnimneninenes 70,843 28 
Net 41. in course of collection. . 17,805 18 
Net deferred quarterly and semi- annual 
AT PALE LAI ETC 28,190 18 
Interest accrued on investments.......... 42,396 
a osc 0csevetnsotmesassedecccses 660 
$3,582,126 55 
LIABILITIES. 
Reinsurance reserve (4 per cent. actua- 
>. ries’ lane aoaeas cesecccoceceesesseneuecesecescse ._ 08 
osses reported but not yet due........... L 





OFFICERS, 
President—WILLIAM BR. PLUNEETT. 
Vice-President—JAMES M. BARKER. 
Secretary and Treasurer—JAMES W. HULL. 


New York Agency, 271 Broadway. 


J. H. DASKAM, Gen’l Agent. 
W. L. BOYNTON, Specie] Agent. 





MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


POLICY simple, definite, liberal, nonforfeitable 
incontestable. 








THIRTY-TWO years of success. 

BAFE,. 62,112,000 Surplus by New York rule. 
RELIABLE. Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 
State Agents wanted in some of the best states. 


Local Agents wanted in every City and large Town. 
Apply direct to this Company. 





©. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. H. STOKES. Pres't. 
J. L. HALSEY, Sec’y, 


N.8. STEBBINS, Actuary. J. L. 3 - 
1882, 


1829. Charter Perpetual. 


FRANKLIN FIRE 
Insurance won | of Philadelphia. 





Total Assets (Jan. ist, 1882)...... $3,163,729 27 
JA8. W. Med LEE 7 CREOn 





agency Department : GEORGE F. REGER, Manager. 


‘409 BROADWAY, 





Mutual Accident Association, 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
NEW YORK. 


incorporated Oct. ! ith, 1877. 
CHAS B. PEET, President, 
JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary. 


te 70 A and largest mutual accident company 
e wor 
Recommended to the public by over 10.000 business 
men inthis city and vicinity, who, as policyholders, 
bave tested its pencttens wor ‘ing during the past five 
years, in which time it has paid 900 claims at sight, 
a litigation. 

An investment of $4 procures in this company 
65,000 accident insurance and $25 weeki jem pe 
which may be continued at the rate of a at per 
annuum, effecting a saving of two-thirds = usual cos 
of accident insurance in stock compan 

All losses for death and en indemnity are pe 
from the funds of the 
assessmentof $2 u 
two or three months, as r .or ay, 
at their option. and for their convenience, remit. for 
their assessments in advance annually at the rate of 
$10 per annum,and receive for such remittance a 
Sonoess — ‘thus avoiding any annoyance or risk 
of forfeitu 

The Association has an Assured income my ym 
$100,000 per annum for the payment of losses. 
no claims upon its books unpaid 7 has no Fi 

All valid claims are paid at sight. 


United States Mutual Accident Association, 
409 Broadway, New York. 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
JANUARY ist, 1882. - 


n each momber, at intervals ‘Of 











ene FOR 1881. 


UD PCOMAIUING.... 00 .ccccccccccscccccess coces $210,456 31 
Re mterest. rents, and all othersources.. - 890, 624 02 


DISBURSED, 1881. 
TO POLICYHOLDERS. 


Death claims paid............++ 671 
Matured cael paid..... Reon 32 
Dividends. 


ponccsecngoatocece ~ 112,772 94 $364,116 20 


” <Epeneen, 1881. 
Commissions and md, paid 
te an manage’ r+) 
agencies poepgcoenamecescosecoest $37,563 17 
os paid officers and 


celed polict 


a " Seg et 26,988 01 

ving pouace ond Oars" 43008 

Taxes and legal expenses...... 13,522 523 96,278 50 
Total disburse@.............--+seecersseeeee $460,389 70 


ASSETS, JANUARY La 1882. 


ns on real estate, first mortgages...... $485,112 12 
Lefiaterad loans and bills receivable. nonce 687,158 60 
cles 
oa se 
| To estate ag by the Company 03 


cash in bank and office 
Furniture, fixtures, and sa 
Deferred and unreported p ease 
Rents due and accruea 





LIABILITIES. 
Amount required to reinsure 
all outstanding policies (444 
per cent. interest) $2,168,067 00 
Death claims and matured 
ap ae ammeter 


51,770 48 
alle other “tabilities.. 10,243 00 $2,230,080 48 
BURPL.UG.........ccceeee ceccrerereees $504,337 06 


POLICY AND RISK ACCOUNT. 
yuticte tsened, one restored dur- 





SS ALO cA OI 158 = -:150,405 61 
| eee nani atte es 1,666 2,828,537 88 
gr a and MAtUFso18 2,745,196 18 
JAS. 8S. PARSONS, President. 
A. S. WINCHESTER, Vice-President. 


ROB’T E. BEECHER, Secretary. 


To 
it 











RANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 


119 BROADWAY. 





FIFTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JANUARY, 1882. 








CASH CAPIATAL....... Sandunderenwetewocpinnr ener dt ebuxins sa toveeneneesssetesoccetaceneoeteneesserernsesssscessrcncesesienecesseeeseignnnE 00 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums....----- sheoees rrr it rrr rte © Fe fC 

Reserve for Unpaid Losses...... isin ednietataiee ‘enrinenianen Rinne Cnkienknen Manabe nlacs daleteeiks ‘céialateahicaeahiens 245,595 36 

Wet Surplus. ............-.006. bn vadiccatacnar ev sevebere peretnieees neetediencdsnseiaacsimms dacecnabiabbae ietvmeseeeteas pinceanimdieancenuets 1,806,180 90 
CASHT ASSETS. «0.0.0... 0cccccecerveee (Ut WED RR Rad CURE eee erneEneRceNeeredeceeneedNseennede bieeee 





SUMMARY 


OF ASSETS 


essseeecsetenssseeters+§ 6,995,509 26 


HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE. 


ITN. on, sncustuiinsintebonsubinimibabeosiabenvensbed. bxanunniin $130,172 31 | State and Municipal Bonds (market value)....................0.-.see0es 121,750 0@ 

Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth Lee oa payable on demand (market value of Collaterals 229.750 00 
Procccsccccceccces sc ccecovcccces dececsee eeeeee eee eeceees sceeee 

OT eer saesnceresectecesosesnsonsss seats SANG G00 GS! 9 see ten an kik Means a ree neovence . RSS 

United States Stocks (market value)..... jesendsdvbeccsesbacs Menidiahaanenael 4,079,500 00 | Premiums Uncollected and in nants of Agents.. pebdnectotsnsatmenbeadn 80,635 08 

Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value). cccccccccccce 664,625 CO Real Eetate.......ccccccccscccccccscccccccsccccccveses oe eececcccvccccccccces 47,399 68 


_ | ere SOSH SHES HSEEE SEES SHE SSS SE SESSSHESH HESS SH SSSEESH SE EHHHESSSHESSSHHSHSHSHEHSSHESSEEES ES CORO Meee reese coe sesseeee reeseseses . $6,995,509 26 


T. B. oes, 
wm. t. BIGELO 


w,t Ass’t See's. 





J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President 








Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance 


Company, 


or 
HARTFORD, CONN., 


recognizing the possible continuance and 
future effect of the causes producing the 
recent great changes in the rate of interest 


on the best securities, and the necessity 


of basing all life insurance calculations | should the need of insurauce cease, we offer 


upon a rate certain to be earned during 
the possible continuance of policies here- 
after to be written, a period of more than 
two generations, because of the impos- 
sibility of cbanging their basis in the 
future as to business then existing should 
the assumed rate of interest fail to be 
realized; and that in a business dependent 
on future contingencies nothing is cer- 
tainly safe that is not certainly more than 
apparently safe; in order to provide abso- 
lute safety in the basis of its business 
and to have the largest liberty in the 
future selection of investments, will com- 
pute the net premiums and reserves upon 
Suture policies on the assumption of earning 
8 per cent. interest on the best long invest- 
ments, instead of 4 per cent., which ie now 
and will remain the basis of business now 
existing. 

As a further basis it assumes the rate 
of mortality shown by the American Ex 
perience Table, the entire safety of which, 
as an assumption for the future, has been 
fully proved. 

Its contracts will thus be more securely 
based than any now written; and so long 
as the actual rate of interest remains above 
the assumed rate the larger reserves in- 
vested will give the larger returns of sur- 


plus interest. 


The new premiums charged for poli- 
cies, while providing a larger reserve for 
future safety, will give the advantage of 
the company’s unrivaled economy in man- 
agement; being on annual premium life 
Policies on the average something less 
than those heretofore charged. 

Its new policies wili contain some most 
important 

NEW FEATURES. 

While most men never get beyond the 
need for insurance, nearly al] look forward 
tea time when others will be no longer 
Gependent upon them, and when they 


THE INDEPENDENT 





plus from past labors available for per- 
sonal use. Hence, they take endowment 
policies for such periods as they think 
will cover the need of insurance, and 
payable to themselves afterward; to which 
there are two essential objections. Ist. 
That, in point of fact, they usually need 
the insurance after the term of the policy 
has expired, but have then become un- 
insurable, or can only get new insurance 
at a much higher premium, because of 
advanced age. 2d. That the premiums 
for endowmenis are so much higher than 
for life policies that men cannot usually 
afford by this means to carry as much 
insurance as their families need. 

In order to give a method by which one 
can carry the largest possible amount to 
protect his family just as long asthey may 
need it, and yet make the payments, less the 
cost of insurance had, available at once 


the following: 
The Whole Life Policy, at the ordinary 


annual premium, or with a limited number 
of premiums. All surplus credited upon 
the policy may be left with the company 
to accumulate at such rate of interest as 
may be determined by the directors, to be 
paid with the policy, at its maturity, to 
the person entitled thereto. 

At the end of each period of 10, 15, 20, 
25, 30, 35, ete. years from the 
uch policy 


issue of 
the parties in interest may 
surrender the same for a cash value as 
therein agreed, together with the amount 


of the surplus previously credited and so 
accumulated. 


Or paid-up insurance may then be taken 
for such amount as the cash value and 
surplus previously credited will buy as a 
single premium. 

Should the policy lapse at any interven- 
ing year of the above periods, and after 
three premiums have been paid, paid-up 
insurance will be given, on surrender of 
the policy according to its terms, for such 
amount asthe reserve and surplus previously 
credited, less a smal] surrender charge, will 
buy asa single premium. 

Each policy will have attached a table of 
cash values growing out of the reserve, and 
the accumulation of surplus will be stated 
each year. 

The accumulated surplus may be used in 
case of necessity to pay current premiums. 


This gives the greatest amount of insur- 
ance the premiums can buy while insurance 
is needed, and also gives their entire effect 
as an endowment if insurance becomes 
unnecessary. The longer the policy runs the 
greater its value, both as an insurance and 
an endowment, and the higher reserve 
required b~ the assumption of 8 per cent. 
interest ™ ikea the policy just so much the 
more valuable as an endowment, 

We believe it, as we intend it to be, the 
safest, most valuable, and most liberal 
contract ever written. 

JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
Joux M. Tayion, Seoretary. 
W. G. Assot, Asst Secretary. 
D. H. Weiss, Actuary. 
PHILIP 6. MILLER, Gen’! Agent. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Rew Yor, Janvary 207TH, 1862. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 


Company, submit the following Statement af its 
affairs on the Sist December, 1881. 








Dary. 188), to Bist December, 1961. , 94,080,487 10 
A ° r, ae 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 

Ist JAMUATY, 1881 ..cccccsceesssevsccseees 1,597,534 47 

otal Marine Premiums........... ececcece 627,021 57 
Premiums marked off from ist January, _ 

1881, to Sist December, 1881............ $410,176 72 
Losses a the same 

te °81,775,882 80 
Returns of Pre 

miumsand Ex- 

pepvtcoed $924,227 02 


The Com pany has the following Asseu— 


Upites States and State of New York 
Stoc! » Bank, an r ooo 
“A tocks and } .— & * 


oO . 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 


pany, estim. DE... cccgcccese-+-seceee 491.148 18 
rfemium Notes and Bills Receivable.... 1,631,204 

TD BREE. covcescocscocccsccestocosenece 317,765 09 

AMOURE ...eeececereessereeeseeees soveee $13,105,466 40 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and canceled. 

4 dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 81st December, 1881, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 














TRUSTEES: 

J.D. JON HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES DENNIB, EDMUND W. CORLIxs, 
W. H. H. M JOHN ELLIOTT 
HEELS a Rbean., S00 R AORE 
JaMES LOW Me ARLES H. MARSH) 
DAVID GPORGE W. LANE 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, EDWIN AN 
A, A. RAVEN OBERT L. STUART 

JAMES @. ORES?, 


WM. SFURG A ‘ 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD SAMUEL WILLE 
Withw ENear, Witte Baler ™ 
ROYAL PHELPS WILLIAM Br road 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
C, A. HAND 0) EK. 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLA H. WEBB. HENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOAN L. RIKER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 


W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 84 Vice-Pres’t 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 




















ce) ew Y 100 Broad 
cSezattes | Rocca at Montague see. 
Buildings: { and No. 1 way, E 


Reserve for reinsurance....... 61,458,827 07 
Reserve ample for all other 
claims 341,657 63 
Capital.......... . 1,000,000 00 
NET SURPLUS. 
Special Reserve Fund... .§560,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.. 556,000 00 
Unallotted Surplus....... 806,720 81 1,406,720 81 
Tetal Cash Assets, Jan. 1st, 
DU casesepsesees ingot Bed $4,207,205 51 
DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE. President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
F. CO. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
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Insures Lives on the most de- 


sirable plans, 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 
120 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 





PERsons about to assure their lives will do 
well to examine the application and policy 
offered them, to see if they are filled with 
technical conditions, which might in the end 
invalidate the claims of their heirs. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society invites 
a comparison of the conditions contained in its 
application and policy with those of any other 
company in the country, in order that intending 
assurers may judge for themselves. 

The public, although believing in the solv- 
ency of our leading companies and their 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
cases become dissatisfied with life assurance, 
from the disposition manifested by some com 
panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficient grounds, because of the advantage 
they have over the policyholder in the appli- 
cation which he sigred when the assurance 
was taken. 

To meet this objection, the Equitable issues 
a policy which, after three years, is InconTEsT- 
ABLE. If any palpable fraud is attempted 
upon the Company, resistance will be made to 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the discontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder is alive and able 
to defend his rights in person, rather than, 
as has been too often the case, that a company 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 
death discover grounds upon which the pay- 
ment of the policy may be contested, and 
when the person whose life was assured is 
unable to defend the attack made upon his 
character and the foterests of bis widow and 
ehildren. 

The Equitable meets the requirements of the 
public by having a fair contract in ite applica- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued by the 
Society since ite organization which have been 
three years in force are now INDISPUTABLE. 
Such policies in the event of the decease of the 
assured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satis 
factory proofs of death, without discount and 
without the usual delay of sixty or ninety 
days. 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
taken by the Equitable is shown by the fact 
that for a number of years it has transacted s 
larger amount of business than has been 
written by any other company in the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted to $46,000, - 
000. This success has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those companies which do 
pot write an absolutely indisputable policy. 

The Equitable has an accumulation of 
$44,308,541.89; an income of $10,088,605.48 ; 
and a surplus of $09,915,496.80; and is pre- 
pared 10 write policies from one thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars in amount on all the 
approved forms. 

The Equitable originated and issues a Ton- 
tine Savings Fund policy, which may rup for 
10, 15, or 20 years, at the end of which time 
the policyholder will have the following 


OPTIONS. 


1. He may surrender his policy and with- 
draw ite full value in cash (i. ¢, the entire 
“ Reserve’’ and his full share of profits, 

2. He may convert his assurance into a 
paid-up policy. 

8. He may draw his profits in cash and con- 
tinue his policy by paying premiums as before. 

4. Or he may buy an annuity with his profits 
and uee it with the annual dividends in paying 
future premiums on his policy. 

The profits which have been returned to the 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any other form of assurance. 

Persons who are considering whether they 
will assure their lives and who may desire 
additions) information on the subject, or an 
explanation of the advantages offered by this 
Bociety, are requested to communicate with 
the officers or agents, who will give such com- 
munications special attention. 


H. B. HYDE, President, 
SaNintt, BORROWR, | ViewPresideots, 





WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Geeretary. 
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APRIL. 
BY MRS. SCHUYLER B. HORTON. 


Wao is this that steppeth lightly, 
Winsome lips a-smiling brightly, 
Yet with eyes that shine all tearful when the 
lashes wet uplift? 
‘Tis a shy and gentle maiden, 
And her fragrant breath is laden 
With the subtle, spicy odors from the forests 
eet adrift. 


Up the trees the sap is welling, 
On the boughs the buds are swelling 
As this timid, trembling maiden cometh 
shyly to her place ; 
A lone robin flies to meet her— 
Carols gladly forth to greet her— 
And the sparrows twitter joyfully to see her 
blusbing face, 


O thou gentle, willful April! 
O thou tender, fitful April, 
Standing drooping in thy place, with eyes 
downcast as under spell ! 
See! thy father waits to bless thee, 
Yet he lingers to caress thee ; 
Lusty, gusty, bluff old March, he loveth 
thee full well! 


Loud and flerce and gruff is he; 
Harsh and chill to all but thee ; 
But bis breath upon thy cheek fs soft as 
Summer zephyr’s play. 
He doth bend toward thee now, 
He doth kiss thy changeful brow ; 
Thon he gathereth up-his mantle and with 
strong step strides away. 


All the earth leaps forth to woo thee, 
Sings a joyful welcome to thee, 
As thou steppest, shy and tearful, o’er the 
threshold of the gate. 
Earth its love for thee is voicing 
Ip 8 myriad-tongued rejoicing ; 
All thy trembling, gentle maiden, surely must 
ere long abate! 


How the beart of all the water 
Throbs to greet the warrior’s daughter ! 
At the sound of ber light footstep Ocean 
feels his pulses beat. 
80 man’s heart with joy is thrilling, 
And his veins with new life filling; 
That he, too, should breathe a welcome 
seems most fitting, seems most meet. 
Gagexrort, N. Y. 


THE CAP’N’S DAUGHTER. 


A SAILOR’S YARN. 





BY MARY RK, 6LEIGHT. 


“ Tuar picture? Why, that’s Miss Vi'let, 
the Cap’n’s daughter, an’ t’other one’s the 
‘ Albatross,’ took afore she was wrecked. 
You'd like # hear about it? Well, you 
see her father was Cap’n of the ‘ Albatross,’ 
an’ one day, when we'’sin port, gettin’ 
ready for another start, he sez to Sampson, 
the mate: ‘Sampson,’ sez he, ‘ my little girl 
be’n studyin’ too bard an’ 's lookin’ kinder 
peaked; an’ I reckon the best thing we can 
do ‘'s to take ber alovg with us the next 
trip we make.’ 

*** All right, Cap'n,’ sez Sampson; but 
he didn’t much like the idee, for one 
woman, young or old, ’s bad as a dozen’s, 
far as woman’s rights is consarned, an’ us 
men 'd be’n used to havin’ everything our 
own way on board the ‘ Albatross,’ provid- 
in’ we didn’t go ag’in the Cuap’n’s orders, 
an’ Sampson wasn’t the only oneas felt like 
growlin’. 

“** Who wants a woman on board, any- 
how?’ sez Collins, the cook, not relishin’ 
the prospec’ of havin’ a pair o’ female eyes 
inspectin’ the galley. 

*“*You needn't be afeard of a rival, 
Colly,’ sez I. ‘She's nuthin’ but a little 
boardin’-schoo] miss, an’ ’tain’t likely she 
knows much about cookin’.’ 

*** Not about ship-cookin’, I'll be bound,’ 
sez Jim Mack, the bo’sn. ‘I’ve seed her. 
She come on board with the Cap’n the last 
time we’s in port, one day when you fel- 
Jers was off on a bender. A pink-faced, 
frisky little chit. Now, a nice, motherlike 
sort o’ woman—one 't could coddle a chap 
when he’s sick an’ write letters to his sweet- 
heart for bim—wouldn’t be so bad to have 
on board—leastways, one could put up with 
it; but who wants a poll-parrot botherin’ 
round from mornin’ till night? 

‘But Miss Vi'let didn’t have no sus- 
picion of our growlin’, an’ the next day she 
came trippin’ on board, lookin’ as confidin’ 
asa baby. 

«She's « trig little craft,’ sea Coiling, 


laginnin’ to veer round “are we's y 
under weigh, an’ all owin’ to his ove . 
in’ ber praisin’ hisepokin’, But, blew you! 
"fore we's two days ont there wasn’t & Man 
on board ’t wouldn’t have risked his life 
for her; an’ yet she’d ransacked the ship 
from stem to starn an’ asked more questions 
*m any ten of ’em could answer. 

‘* *T never lived in a ship afore, an’I want 
to know all about it,’ sez she, kinder ‘polo- 
gizin’. 

‘*** To be sure ! to be sure !’ sez Jim Mack, 
as obleegin’ as possible. 

*** An’ I want to get acquainted, too,’ sez 
she, lookin’ up at Sampson with a smile 
*t made two big dimples come in her cheek; 
‘you’re my father’s friends,’ sez she, ‘an’ 
I don’t think ’twould be nice a bit to stay 
here two months an’ not get acquainted 
with you.’ 

*** The poll-parrot ain’t so bad, after all,’ 
sez Collins; noddin’ bis head as the little 
Indy went dancin’ off. 

*** Look y’ here |’ sez Jim, as savage asa 
bear. ‘I'll give you fair warnin’ that I'll 
pitch straight into you if ever I hear 
you callin’ her that name agin. There 
ain’t nuthin’ o’ the poll-parrot about her.’ 

***No more there ain’t,’ sez Sampson. 
‘’Cordin’ to my thinkin’, she’s more like a 
robin, hoppin’ about an’ perkin’ up her head 
at you.’ 

** She kinder seemed to take to Sampson, 
an’ one day sbe sez to him: ‘ Mr. Sampson,’ 
sez she, ‘ what’s your given name?’ 

***Sam'el,’ sez Sampson, kinder sheep- 
ish, for them two names together seemed so 
ridic’lous that he hated to tell her. 

*** §am’el Sampson,’ sez she, lookin’ as if 
she like to smile; but she didn’t. ‘It’s a 
good name,’ sez she, ‘ an’ anybody that has 
it ought to be good an’ strong, both in one.’ 
An’ after that she an’ Sampson was the best 
o’ friends. 

‘But, bless me! we hadn't begun to 
know her, nor we didn’t till after that 
storm sotin. "Twas one o’ them sterms’t 
comes on slow an’ grad’yul* like, the wind 
shiftin’ little by little, as if it meant to 
make a sure thing of it. An’ when it be- 
gins in that way you can most genelly look 
out for a spell o’ weather. For three days 
we lay tossin’ like a cockle-shell, an’, if it 
hadn't ben for Miss Vi'let, I declare, I don’t 
know what ’d become of us. It’s astonish- 
in’ how women-folks blossom out when 
trouble comes. An’ she was such a slip of 
a girl, not more ’n fifteen, at the most, an’ 
small at that; but, bless her heart, she was 
like a mother to the hul crew. One mip- 
ute she’d be in the galley, helpin’ Collins 
git up somethin’ invitin’ for dinner, an’ the 
next she’d be on deck, with the Cap'n, 
cheerin’ up the men. The Cap’n did his 
best to keep out to sea; but the smartest 
cap'n livin’ 'd have to give in when the 
Lord sends a gale like that. The third day 
it blow’d harder 'n ever, carryin’ away both 
topmas’ an’ sweepin’ off one o’ the boats; 
an’ about five in the afternoon, in spite of 
all we could do, the ship went crashin’ 
on to the rocks. 

‘**There’s nuthin’ for us to do now but 
git down on our knees an’ say our prayers,’ 
sez Jim Mack, kinder despairin’ like. An’ 
I reckon there wasn’t one of us that didn’t 
feel as if we might about as well jump 
overboard an’ done with it. 

«Fire a signal-gun,’ sez the Cap'n. 

***"Tain’t likely ‘twill do any good,’ sez 
Jim; an’, in fact, we’s all feelin’ ruther down 
in the mouth, when up comes Miss Vi’let 
from the cabin, softly as an angel steppin’ 
in amongst us, an’ any ove could see by the 
look on her face that she’d be’n sayin’ her 
prayers, it was so still an’ peaceful-like; an’ 
sez she: * What you all lookin’ so solemn 


an’ troubled for? The good Lord can take | 


care of us jest as well on the rocks as he 
can In smooth water, an’ I don’t believe 
your Cap’n’s afeard.’ 

“The Cap’n he didn’t say nuthin’, only 
put his arm round her, an’ with that she 
reached up an’ kissed him. 

***8’pose we sing a hymn,’ sez she. 

** Now most any of aus old tars could have 
sung a song, if she’d asked us to; but sing- 
in’ hymns wasn’t in our line. So we didn’t 
give her no encouragement; but the next 
minute she started off all by herself on 

“* Jesus, lover of my soul.’ 
I reckon it wasn’t new to any of us, seein’ 
we wasn’t exac'ly heathen; but, some way, 





ft tetched ue——may be it tetched us all the 





more for not bein’ new—an’ by the time 
she got to 
“*While the billers near mg roll, 

every man of us was drawin’ his sleeve across 
his eyes, for I kin tell you them words 
sounded mighty real when you could hear 
the billers thunderin’ away within an inch 
o’ your life. Folks as sing that hymn 
sittin’ in meetin’, quiet an’ peaceful, with 
the sun shinin’ in at the winder an’ the 
trees a-wavin’ in the breeze, ain’t apt to take 
sech a realizin’ sense of it as we fellers did 
that night on the ‘Albatross,’ with the billers 
pitchin’ an’ tearin’ like a lot o’ mountains 
runnin’ wild an’ the wind a-screechin’ like 
a pack o’ byenies. 

‘Well, she sung it through to the end, an’ 
jest as she got to the last line we heard an 
answer to our signal; but, Lord bless you ! 
there couldn’t no boat live in a sea like 
that, so there we lay, expectin’ every min- 
ule we’d go to pieces, for the ship was 
groanin’ an’ creakin’ in all her timbers, an’ 
all’t kept up our spirits was Miss Vi'let’s 
singin’. But toward mornin’ the wind be- 
gun to ease a little, an’ with the first streak 
o’ day we sighted a ship in the offin’. 

** * Lower the boats,’ sez the Cap’n; an’ 
the boys had ’em ready in a jiffy, an’ then 
they all stood back, waitin’ to see the Cap’n 
an’ Miss Vi'let safe in. But there wasn’t 
room for all of us the first time, both the 
boats that was left bein’ small, an’ the 
Cap’n, he declared he wouldn't stir a step 
till every soul was off the ship. 

‘**You can take care o’ Miss Vi’let, 
Sampson,’ sez he to the mate. 

‘* All right, sir,’ sez Sampson, as cheer- 
ful as possible for a man ’twas next door to 
drowndin’; but, when be started to help her 
down, she draw’d herself back. 

“*V’m goin’ to stay till my father goes,’ 
sez she; an’, though there wasn’t no surtin- 
ty that the ship’d hold together two min- 
utes, there the little lady stood, in spite o’ the 
Cap’n’surgin’ au’ coaxin’, as firm as a rock, 
with the spray a-dashin’ over her an’ her 
pretty hair all creepin’ in wet curls around 
her face from under the hood of her cloak. 

*«* Better get in, Miss Vi’let,’ sez Samp- 
son; but Miss Vi'let was listenin’ to her 
father give his orders, an’ didn’t make no 
answer. 

“**Why don't you get in yourself, Samp- 
son?’ sez the Cap’n. 

***1’m goin’ to wait for the next boat, 
sir,’ sez Sampson. 

***But the ship may go down, man, 
afore the boat gets back,’ sez the Cap’p. 

«Then I'll go down in good company,’ 
sez Sampson, tryin’ to smile. ‘Besides,’ 
sez he, ‘them boats are so crammed now 
that another man’d swamp either one of 
‘em.’ 

“*That’s so,’ sez the Cap'n, givin’ the 
word for ’em to cast off; an’ they hadn’t 
be’n gone more’n three minutes when the 
ship give a lurch an’ the water came pour- 
in’ in at her side. 

‘**Lord save us!’ cried Sampson. It’s 
cur’us how quick men are to call on the 
Lord when they get in a tight place; men ’t 
never think o’ prayin’ when it’s smooth 
sailin’. 

‘The Cap’n put both arms round Miss 
Vi'let. ‘I ain't afeard, Father,’ sez she; an’ 
then she begun to sing ag’in. The boys 
said afterward that they could hear it till 
they got ’most to the otber ship; the girl's 
voice, clear as a bell, soundin’ between the 
boomin’s of the waves. Well, the ship 
kept settlin’ an’ settlin’, till the deck was 
jest about on a level with the sea, an’ then, 
all of a sudden, they heerd a gratin’ sort o’ 
sound, as if she’d come to a stoppin’-place.” 

««¢Thank the Lord for that,’ sez the 
Cap’n; but he badn’t more’n got the words 
out of his mouth when a big wave struck 
the ship, takin’ the two men off their feet 
an’ sweepio’ Miss Vi'let clean overboard. 

***Good-bye, Cap'n,’ sez Sampson, an’ with 
that he dashed in after Miss Vi’let. He 
knowed well endugh there wasa mighty 
gmall chance o’ savin’ her, an’ ’t more’n 
likely they’d both go to the bottom; but 
Sampson always was a rash sort o’ feller, so 
in he dove, head first. How it happened 
he never could tell; but the next he know’d 
there was Miss Vi'let right alongside of 
him a-clingin’to his hand. But the sea 
was runnin’ so high ’twasn’t the least airthly 
use tryin’ to get back to the ‘ Albatross.’ 
The most he could do was to try to keep 
thétr two heads above water, an’ bow long 
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he could have staed it the Lord only knows; 
but, jest as he was about-tackered ont, along 
come one o’ the boats an’ picked ‘em up, 
an’ pretty soon they was safe aboard the 
‘ Argos.” But ’twasn’t none too soon, for 
Miss Vi’let was whiter’n the sca-foam an’ 
looked as if she hadn’t a breath o’ life left. 
But there was two or three ladies on board 
the ‘ Argos,’ and a doctor besides, an’ 
they all began workin’ over her, an’ it 
wasn’t long ‘fore she opened her eyes, an’ 
the very first tbing she sez, sez she: ‘Samp- 
son, where’s my father ?” 

“*They’ve gone to get him, Miss Vi'let,’ 
sez Sampsoo. So she shut her eyes an’ lay 
still an’ patient like, waitin’ for ’em to 
come. 

‘*But when the men got back, they hadn't 
no more in the boat ’n they had when they 
started. 

“*«The ship’s gone down,’ sez they, 
lookin’ as scart as if they’d seen a 
ghost. 

*** You'll have to tell her, Sampson,’ sez 
Collins. But nobody bad to tell her. She 
know'd by the look of our faces that some- 
thin’ was wrong, an’ she got right up an’ 
sez she: ‘Cap'n I want to be put 
ashore.’ 

‘* Now, it wasn’t no kind of a place for 
apy human bein’ to be put ashore, let alone 
a little mite of a thing like her; but she’d 
made up her mind, an’ there wasn’t no use 
tryin’ to turn ber. 

‘«*Sampson ’Il stay with me. Won’t you, 
Sampson?’ sez she, in her pretty, coaxin*® 
way. 

**To be sure, I will,’ sez Sampson, 
knowin’ well evough what she was think- 
in’ of, for the wind was blowin’ straight in- 
land, au’ any floatin’ thing ’d be sure to 
wash ashore afore night. The Cap’n’s wife 
an’ the rest of ’em tried their best to keep 
her, but it didn’t do no good. 

‘Very well,’ sez the Cap’n, kinder sav- 
age-like, ‘if she will, she will. We'd wait 
for her, if we could; but business’s business, 
an’ we must get outo’ this afore another 
storm comes up.’ 

“‘The wind had gone down consid’able 
by that time, an’ they hadn’t no great 
trouble landin’; but Sampson’s told me 
more’n once what a queer feelin’ he had 
when he found himself alone in that desert 
sort o’ place, with that poor little orphran on 
his hands, an’ no tellin’ but they’d have to 
stay there a month! But Miss Vi’let didn’t 
give him much time to worrit about it. 

*«*¢ We'll go "long the shore this way first,’ 
acz she; ‘an’, if we don’t find anything, 
we'll turn back an’ go the other way.” 

« They’d b’en landed jest in line of where 
“the ‘Albatross’ went down. They could 
see the mainmast standin’ up out o’ the 
water, lookin’ as ghos’ly as a tombstone; 
an’, takin’ that for a guide, they started on 
their tramp. Once Miss Vi’let grabbed 
Sampson by the arm an’ p’inted, all on a 
tremble, to a long, dark object swashin’ up 
an’ down amonsst the rocks; but when they 
got to it’twasn’t nuthin’ but a piece o’ 
driftwood. 

*¢* Now we'll turn an’ go the other way,’ 
sez she, when they'd gone about a mile 
down shore. It was a kind o’ pokerish 
work, walkin’ up an’ down the beach, look- 
in’ for a dead man’s corpse; but Sampson’d 
tramped all night, if it’d b’en any console- 
tion to that poor child. 

“*All right,’ sez he, turnin’ round; an’, 
jest as they came in range o’ the wreck 
ag’in they spied a lifeboat driftin’ toward 
’em. ‘I reckon we'd better stop an’ haul 
that in,’ scz Sampson. ‘It may come handy 
when we get ready to leave. Why, as sure’s 
you live, Miss Vi'let, that’s our own boat 
that was washed off,’ sez he. 

“There was a little stretch o’ smooth 
beach jest there, an’ the next breaker left 
the boat high un’ dry, within two foot of 
where they’d stopped. 

‘*** Stan’ back, Miss Vi'let!’ sez Sampson, 
sharp an’ sudden-like, for he’d seed some- 
thin’ that sot him to shakin’ in his boots; 
but Miss Vi’let bad seed it, too—a man’s 
body stretched inthe bottom o’ the boat, 
an’ afore Sampson could stop her she was 
in on her knees, an’ had the poor head in 
her arms. 

***Lord help her!’ sez Sampson; an’, 
thinkin’ she mightn’t like to have anybody 
lookin’ on, he turned his back an’ walked 
off apiece; but it wasn’t more’n a minute 
or two afore he heer’d her callin’ him. 




















«+He aint deed, Sampaan! ees she 
* Come quick an’ feel bis heart.’” 

Sampson didn’t have muoh faith; but he 
jamped into the boat, an’ put his hand un- 
der bis wes’co’t, an’, sure enough, he could 
feel a kinder flutterin’ beat. With that 
they both went to rubbin’ bim, an’ in the 
sourse of half an hour or so the Oap’n be- 
gun to chirk up a little. 

““*Now, Miss Vi'’let,’ sez Sampson, ‘if 
you'll stand guard, I'l! make a raid inland, 
an’ sce if anybody lives about here.’ An’, 
after prowlin’ ‘round awhile, he came to a 
little cabin in the woods, with somethin’ 
less’n a dozen little black pickaninnies run- 
pin’ in an’ out; an’, findin’ that there 
wasn’t another house within six mile, he 
p’suaded the old woman to take ’em in for 
the night. ‘An’ have some coffee an’ 
Johnnycake ready for us, Aunty,’ sez he, 
‘for we're jest about starved, the hul of us.’ 

“But, if you'll believe it, when he got 
back to Miss Vi’let an’ the Cap’p, there was 
Miss Vi'let standin’ on the highest rock she 
could find, wavin’ her handkerchief to a 
ship; and in less’n an hour they was all 
three on board the ‘Olarybell,’ bound 
straight for home. K 

“The Cap’n told’em afterward that, as 
soon as he got on his feet ag’in, when that 
big wave knocked him over, he pitched in 
after em, an’ ’t he remembered ketchin’ hold 
o’ the boat; but he didn’t know nuthin’ 
more till he found them workin’ over him. 

““*T think we ought to give pertic’lar 
thanks for that big wave,’ sez Miss Vi'let; 

‘ for, if it hadn't been for that, we'd all gone 
down with the ship.’ 

“**That’s so,” sez Sampson. ‘It didn’t 
seem at the time much to be thankful for; 
but I must say it was kinder providential 
like, after all.” 

*«* An’ to think o’ the ‘Clarybell’ comin’ 
along jest as she did,’ sez Miss Vi'let. 
‘But, Sampson,” sez she, ‘I’m afeard that 
poor old woman is wonderin’ yet what ever 
become o’ them boarders you promised 
her.’ An’ I reckon myself it must have 
puzzled her some. 

«* What’s that you’re askin’? What's be- 

come of Miss Vi’let? Oh! she married, 
yearsago. Sampson? Well, no. I s’pose 
she’d ought to, ‘cordin’ to the story books, 
seein’ he’d saved her life, or helped to, any- 
how; but she named her first boy after him 
—Samuel Sampson—an’, ’cordin’ to my 
thinkin’, that’s sacrifice enough for her to 
make, an’ my wife’s of the same mind. 
We've got six boys, countin’ the baby, an’ 
she sez there shan’t one of ‘em be named 
after their father.” 

Gace Hansor, L. L 





THE LOST SONG. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


“T’vE lost a leaf from out my book !”’ 
Said little Lucy Burnet ; 
“ And on it, as I chanced to look, 
I saw a song, 
Not very long, 
And thought I'd like to Jearn ft.” 


“Oh! Mr. Breeze, you’re such a thief !” 
Said little Lucy Burnet ; 
**T really think you stole that leaf 
One windy day 
I came this way; 
Ob! won’t you please return it?” 


The breeze was thinking of the drought, 
And huiding a convention 
With winds from East, West, Nortb, and 
South, : 
So made no stir, 
Nor gave to her 
The least bit of attention." 


“If I had lost some other leaf, 
I do not think I’d mind tt,” 
Said Lucy, with a frown of grief; 
* But I don’t know 
The song, and so 
I wish that I might find it.” 


Jost then a bird the choir led 
That set the woods a-ringing, 
And Lucy, smiling sweetly, said: 

“Why, that’s the thief 
That stole the leaf ! 
And my lost song he’s siuging !’” 





Mrz. Epwarp A. FREEMAN, the English his- 
torian, has been so kindly ain the 
United States that he is loth to go back, and 
says that he wifi never believe anything fll of 
Americans in the future, He sailed for 
Europe on Saturday last. When asked about 
Oscar Wilde, Mr. Freeman said, with surprise, 
that be never weard of him until he cane to 
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PRINCESS RED SHOE. 
BY HELEN OSBORNE KREHBIEL. 





Once upon a time there was a most 
charming little Princess. When she ran 
about the castle, with her little dainty feet, 
her curly golden hair dancing around her 
bright little face and her blue eyes laugh- 
ing for very joy, she was really so beauti- 
ful people couldn’t help liking her. And 
they told her so every day, and so she soon 
knew that she was as fine asa little fairy, 
that her laugh was as musical as the yoice 
of a little silver bell, and that she was con- 
sidered lovely, even when her white fore- 
head scowled, her red lips pouted, and ber 
pretty feet stamped the floor with passion. 

The grandmother of the Princess, who 
lived in the same castle, praised her more 
than any one else, for the Princess was the 
child of her own dead daughter, the 
Queen. The old lady had no one left in 
the world to love but the little Princess, 
her grand-daughter; and so she was always 
indulging her and made her presents every 
day of wonderful playthings and glorious 
dresses. One duy the grandmother brought 
her a pair of elegant little shoes, made of 
red leather, embroidered with silver flow- 
ers, and there were silver buckles on them 
and beautiful high heels. When the 
Princess put them on and showed them to 
her grandmother, the dear old lady ex- 
claimed : 

‘“‘Now my little girl has finer feet than 
ever Cinderella had.” 

And, accordingly, every body else said so. 
Then the Princess became very proud of 
her beautiful feet and would never wear 
any shoes but the red ones and when they 
became shabby the court shoemaker was 
obliged to make her a new pair, and; at 
length, everybody called her Princess Red 
Shoe. Now, in order that every one could 
see and admire her smart little feet, Red 
Shoe always wore short dresses, and even 
when she became quite a large princess, no 
maiter how earnestly her old purse urged, 
sbe would vever wear a trail. Summer 
and Winter, Red Shoe wore a dress of 
white. ln Winter it was made of fine soft 
cashmere and in Summer of airy lace, and 
she always wore a silver girdle about her 
waist and bound her bair with a silver 
band, so she really looked like a beautiful 
fairy, and she knew it; and so, when the 
old nurse would say to ber ‘* Dear Prin- 
cess, we have noble guests to-day and it 
will vever do in the world for you to ap- 
pear in a short dress and red shoes,” the 
little Princess would laugh, whirl merrily 
around on her high heels until her little 
white dress stood out straight in the wind, 
showing the red shoes like dancing sparks 
beneath, and exclaim: * 

“‘Nursie, Nursie, you are only envious of 
my fairy feet; and besides, you know it’s of 
no use to stand there talking, for I’m bound 
to have my own way.” 

Then the old nurse would become hys- 
terical every time, and say: ‘‘ Princess Red 
Shoe, you will bring me to my grave!” 

But the Princess would only laughingly 
reply: ‘‘ Nursie, I only vex you because 
grief seems to agree with you so well that 
you get stouter every day.” 

At length the old nurse, greatly dis- 
tressed, complained to the King that the 
Princess was overbearing and headstrong; 
but the King laughed, and said: ‘‘ Don't 
fret yourself, Nurse; for Red Shoe has the 
best heart in the world, and sbe shal! have 
her own way, for she is my only little 
daughter and my heart’s most precious 
treasure. Besides, she is right; for in her 
little short white dresses and her little red 
shoes she is a thousand times more beauti- 
ful than all the stiff court ladies, in their 
awkward trails, that one must always guard 
against, lest he stumble over them.” 

‘* Beauty fades, but virtue lasts,” said the 
nurse, faintly; and just then a silvery laugh 
sounded bebind her, and there stood Prin- 
cess Red Shoe, with a bracelet of gold, set 
with rubies, in her hand, and exclaimed: 
** Nursie, I want to try this bracelet on you, 
and see if it will go around ycur thick 
arm!” 

Then the nurse didn’t know whether to 
laugh or cry, and Princess Red Shoe suid, 
‘rougishly : “‘Nursie, you make e sour- 
sweet face, like an uuripe gooseberry done 
up in sugar.” And then she danced arouad 





- in her own joyous little way, and all the 
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princes declared she was a bewitching little 
fairy, which caused the old King to bew his 
head so eagerly he had to put up his hand 
to seep his golden crown from falling off. 
But Princess Red Shoe really had a good 
heart. When she had offended any one, 
she heaped beaatiful presents upon him, 
until he was again reconciled; and when- 
ever she found a poor little girl running 
around, ragged and barefoot, she would 
loosen her silver girdle right in the midst 
of her walk, take off her white dress, and 
give it to the freezing child, and ber furs 
also, and then wrap herself in the big warm 
shawl the nurse carried, and laughingly 
exclaim: ‘‘I know, -Nursie, it wasn’t just 
the proper thing to do; but the poor little 
girl seemed so wretched.” And then she 
would run into the castle, while the poor, 
worried old nurse would follow, panting, 
after. Butthe Princess was never found 
iv the huts of the. poor folks. It was too 
dirty there for her, and would have soiled 
ber red shoes; and then, too, she would 
have to cry if she went to such places and 
witnessed the misery, and Princess Red 
Shoe didn’t like to cry. 

Princess Red Shoe was, at length, seven- 
teen years old and many princes sought 
to marry her; but sbe laughed merrily at 
all of them and said: 

‘*I couldn’t think of leaving my dear 
old Papa-King alone and my precious 
Nursie!” 

And the old King always nodded his bead, 
endorsing all she said. 

But one day there came a prince from a 
far distant land. He was entirely different 
from the other princes. He had long, dark 
locks, eyes like black cherries, and a 
proud, beautiful brown face; and the Prin- 
cess took great pleasure in watching him, as 
he dashed by the window on his noble 
steed. But she was still more delighted 
when the evenings came, and he sat near the 


told of bis distant kingdom, where it was 
always Summer and where great red flowers 
wound themselves around the slender 
pillare of his old castle, aud of the splash- 
ing fountains in the marble-paved court of 
the palace. And when he, at length, asked 
her if shé would be his own little queev and 
go to this country with him, she nodded her 
head and wept also; but ber heart, never- 
theless, was full of joy. The people re- 
joiced, also, for they loved the dark prince, 
because he was so good and had so much 
compassion on the poor. The old Nurse, 
however, shook her head and said: 

* Little Princess! little Princess! at last 
you will have to give up your own way; for 
the Black Prince has even a stronger will 
than you and what be undertakes to bring 
about will haveto be done, and argument 
won’t help matters a bit.” 

Prinoess Red Shoe shook her goiden curls, 
and cried, laughingly: 

** He is the one who will have to change, 
Nursie, for I will never obey him. I havea 
little iron head, and you know it.” 

After that she became haughtier and more 
willful than ever; yet, when the Prince 
talked with her lovingly and reasoned with 
her, Princess Red Shoe wept over her fault 
aud resolved in secret to overcome it, but 
when the opportunity came she was just as 
headstrong as ever. 

‘‘Why do you always wear such little 
short dresses and red shoes?” the Prince 
once asked. ‘‘To be sure, they are very 
pretty; but they are hardly suitable for 
these festive times.” 

Princess. Red Shoe became very red; but 
she threw back her head defiantly, and 
answered: ‘‘l wear them because I have 
been accustomed to. do so since my child- 
hood and because it pleases me to do so.” 

‘* But I would very much like to see you 
once in a long dress and white shoes,” urged 
the Prince. 

“I’m sorry to bear that,” said the 
Princess, willfally; ‘‘for your wish will 
never be gratified. I am going to wear short 
dresses and red shoes as long as I live.” 

“You are too self-willed!” exclaimed the 
Privce. 

“And you want to lord it over every- 
body!” said the Princess. 

The Prince became silent; but from that 
time he did not look quite so loviogly upon 
his betrothed as formerly, and Princess 
Red Shoe often wept in silence, but she 





carried her little head higher than ever. 
At last the wedding-day came around. 


} Qn the day preceding, 


old King, at the fireside, opposite her, and. 





© Black Prince 

knocked at the door of his bride. He was 

followed by two servants, who carried a 

great box and a little caslet. These they 

placed before Princesse Red Shoe and re- 

tired. The Prince himself opened the great 

box and the little casket, and took from one 

a long dress of elegant white silk, trimmed 

with the costliest lace, embroidered with 

silver orange blossoms. The Prince threw 

the bridal veil over this, and took from the 

casket a little wreath of orange blossoms, 

in which were woven flowers of flashing 

diamonds. Last of all, the Prince drew 

forth a wondrously beautiful pair of white 
slippers, embroidered iv silver, and placed 
these near the dress and the veil. 

“‘These shal] you wear to-morrow, my 
darling,” he exclaimed to Princess Red 
Shoe, and tenderly embraced her. She 
blushed and nodded and lifted the heavy 
dress with ber timid fingers, so that the sun- 
light fell on the silver brocade and made it 
glitter, 

‘‘Eh! little Princess,” said the old nurse, 
who had been slumbering a little in her 
eusy-chair, but was now wide awake, and 
beheld the beautiful dress with delight. 
‘*Yes, yes,” exclaimed she, nodding her 
head « couple of times, expressive of her 
satisfaction. ‘‘ That’s the kind of a dress for 
a king's daughter, and to-morrow, for the 
first time in your life, you will wear a 
trailed dress and white shoes. The red 
ones are, indeed, ugly to look upon.” 

Then, for very anger, Princess Red Shoe 
became as red as her shoes and turned 
with flashing eyes upon the Prince. 

‘*T will wear the dress to-morrow,” said 
she; ‘‘but you can take the shoesaway. I 
will never wear any but red. [am bound 
to have my own way.” 

‘But, to-morrow,” said the Prince, 
winding his arm about ber waist, ‘‘ you 
will become my own dear wife, and hence- 
forth know no will but mine.» Asa token of 
this, wear these slippers I have given to you.” 

“I will neither do one thing nor the 
other!” cried Princess Red Shoe, defiant- 
ly, and drew away from him, 

Then the Prince became very pale. But 
he only said: ‘‘1 desire you to-mggrow .to 
wear the white shoes. If you fail to do this, 
you do not love me and cannot become my 
wife.” And then he left the room, without 
once looking back at Princess Red Shoes. 
‘The latter Lad also become very white; but, 
as the old nurse exclaimed, in a half-stifled 
voice: ‘‘ Little Princess! Little Princess! 
your willfulness will cause you a great deal 
of unhappiness.” 

‘‘Nursic, you would better leave the 
room, for I won’t hear another word about 
the things !” 

The wedding-day came and the nurse sat 
in the arm-chair and looked on as the 
toilette of Princess Red Shoe was being 
meade, At last, the young girl stood in her 
bridal array, the long train of her elegant 
robe sweeping the floor. She didn’t look 
like Princess Red Shoe of other days; but 
so lady-like and lovely, so thoughtful and 
still. She didn’t look in the glass to-day; 
but cast her eyes to the ground, There, 
near to each other, stood two pairs of shoes. 
One pair was white, the other red, and the 
Princess’s cheeks became now white as the 
one, now red as the other, as the pride and 
willfulness of her heart struggled with its 
love. As the wreath was placed upon her 
head, Princess Red Shoe looked in the glass, 
and saw therein her white-clad form, and 
the diamonds in her wreath appeared to her 
to. become falliog tear-drops, Then there 
fell great tears from her eyes, more beauti- 
ful even than the diamonds, and she turned 
quickly from the glass and bent down to 
ward the white shoes. 

The old nurse was regarding every move- 
ment, and now she sprang up so quick for 
joy the old chair groaned. 

“ Little Privcess!” cried she, joyfully, 
“‘at last I live to see the day when you 
come to your senses and put on white 
shoes. Yes! yes! the Black Prince 
wouldn’t make light of the matter if you 
should appear to him im your red ones.” 

Then Princess Red Shoe became again as 
red as fire, and hau$htily pushed away from 
her the old lady, who was about to give ber 
a good hug. 

“What's the matter with you, Nurse?” 
she exglaimed. ‘‘You must be crazy, if 





you think I intend to wear any shees but 
my red ones!” 











And, before the astonished nurse could 
reply, the willful young lady stuck her little 
feet into her red shoes and quick as a flash 


opened the door. The nurse could scarcely 
follow, she ran so swiftly through the hall. 
However, when the Princess arrived at the 
door of the great room in which the wed- 
ding altar was placed and where the Prince 
awaited her, she stood still for an instant, 
pressed her hand to her heart, and was as 
white asa lily. Then she opened the dvor 
and stepped in. 

The entire court was here assembled, and 
the old King stepped up, took her by the 
hand, and led her to the Black Prince. 
Princess Red Shoe threw a quick glance at 
him, and noticed he was as pale as herself 
and that he looked very strange. Then she 
trembled, cast down her eyes, and saw 
nothing more but her red shoes. Under 
the glance of the Prince these appeared to 
her like fire-flames, that scorched her. All 
at once she heard a voice, that sounded so 
stern aud barsh she could scarcely believe 
it belonged to the Prince, who had always 
spoken to her in such tender, loving tones. 

“Your Royal Highness!” said the Prince 
to the King, ‘‘I cannot make Princess Red 
Shoe my wife, for, in place of a heart, she 
has only vanity and self-wil!.” 

Then Princess Red Shoe threw back her 
head and looked at the Prince with flash- 
ing eyes. 

“Tl thank Your Lordship for giving me 
my freedom!” she exclaimed. “1 could 
never have suited you. You need to marry 
some servant. A king’s daughter would 
never do for you, for she has too much 
spirit to become a slave!” 

So saying, she turved her back upon him, 
and, with a high head, went out; but when 
she arrived at her room sbe fell in a deep 
faint and was afterward sick for many 
days. Her mind during this time wandered, 
and she complained that she could not pull 
off her red shoes; that they had grown fast 
to her feet avd were flames of fire that 
burnt her. But when, at last, she recovered 
her health, she asked for her red slippers, 
the first time she was dressed. She looked 
at them a long time, while the tears rained 
down her face. Then she put the shoes on 
her feet, and, as the nurse remonstrated, she 
said to her, softly: 

‘Leave them to me, Nursie. You do 
not know what significance they have for 
me now.” 

Thoughtful and quiet and pale was 
Princess Red Shoe for many years, and her 
silvery laugh was no more henrd in the 
castle; but the poor and wretched praised 
the White Princess and many a sick child 
thought an angel sat by bis little bed, for 
the white form bent over him so lovingly 
when he awakened and spoke to him such 
tender words in such a sweet voice. 

When, however, people talked of a Black 
Knight who for severa) years had always 
made his appearance wherever a weak peo- 
ple was being oppressed by a powerful foe, 
and who disappeared as soon as his wonder- 
ful bravery brought relief, Princess Red 
Shoe became whiter than ever and quietly 
retired to her room, and one couldn’t help 
noticing, when she again made her appear- 
ance, that she had been shedding tears. 

Fivally, there came atime when the old 
King went to war with a little neighboring 
province, and after several days of battle it 
was announced io the palace thata great 
victory had been won and that the Black 
Knight, who, as usual, had fought on the 
weak side, was severely wounded and had 
been brought a prisover to the city. 

‘** Bring the Knight here into our castle,” 
commanded Princess Red Shoe. ‘‘ Nurse 
will take care of him.” And, as usual, 
Red-Shoe’s order was obeyed. 

As the bearers carried the litter into the 
room, Princess Red Shoe turned indifferent- 
ly toward the window and appeared to be 
attracted by something outside; but, as soon 
as she and ber kind old nurse were left 
alone, she went to the bedside of the suffer- 
ing Knight and bent long and lovingly over 
bim. Then she sat down quietly by his 
couch and cared for him day and night, 
and no remonstrance from the nurse could 
made her yield ber place. 

The Knight, however, lay iu ao raging 
fever and was unconscious of all around. 
At times be talked of av angel, witb golden 
bair and blue eyes, who smiled: on him and 
loved him devotedly, and then Princess 
Red Shoe would bend over bim end lightly 





caress his fever-heated brow with her soft, 
cool hand. At other times be would rise 
up and talk wildly of a blonde maiden,who 
had no heart, but was a wicked elf—s fire- 
elf, from whose feet sprang flames that 
streamed up higher and higher and finally 
reached to his heart and brain, burning 
them and making him frenzied with pain. 
Then Princess Red Shoe would draw back 
from him, and, looking down at her red 
shoes, weep bitter tears. 

After many days and nights the Knight, 
at length, opeved his eyes and looked around, 
bewildered; for he did not know where he 
was. All atouce a white form, with golden 
hair, appeared before him, and blue eyes 
gazed upon him with fear and great joy. 
Then the Black Knight raised bimself up 
and seid, eagerly: 

‘*Red Shoe! is this you, my dear bride? 
And is it you who have been watching 
over me? And have you loved methrough 
all these years, as I have loved you? My 
love would have bad me fly to you, and yet 
I could not come, for I could not marry you, 
of course, for you refuse to obey. Qh! 
darling, do you still always wear red 
shoes?” 

Then Red Shoe smiled through ber tears 
and,stooping down, loosened the shoes from 
her feet. 

**Yes, I wear them always,” she ox- 
claimed, ‘‘as a punishment for my obsti- 
nacy, for every day they serve to remind 
me of what happioess I willfully threw 
away. Ol! will you not forgive me? J 
have suffered everything.” 

Then the Prince kissed ber, in token of 
forgiveness, and Princess Red Shoe smiled 
again, and threw the red shoes into the 
grate-fire. ‘‘Tbere lie my obstinacy and 
my self-will, never to be resurrected,” said 
she. 

The fierce flames grabbed savagely at 
the red shoes. They glowed and crackled 
and made the best resistance they could; 
but at length fell together, and a little heap 
of ashes was all thatremained. The Black 
Prince married Princess Red Shoe, and they 
were both very happy, and the beautiful 
young queen Inughed and danced again, as 
of old; and, if she ever became a little 
willful and threw back her little proud 
head, the young king would put his arm 
lovingly around her and say: 

* You did burn the red shoes, didn’t you, 
little wife?” 

And then Red Shoe would agaiu become 
loving and obedient, and the old purse, 
whom nothing escuped, would wag her 
head for pure delight. 

New Yorx City. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles.” Tue INDEPENDENT, New York. 





GREEK CROSS. 


en *# © @ - 
* *# *# 
” * * 
* @« * 
xs @# ” «ne @ 
ee * @« 
° * + 
* ee 
*n, 8 @ © 


Upper Pyramid—Horizontals: 1, tutrigue ; 2, 
a man’s vame; 8, & consonant. Perpen- 
diculars: 1, a consonant; 2, an article; 3, a 
tribunal; 4, a preposition ; 5, a consonant. 

Right-hand Pyramid—Horizontals: 1, a con- 
sonant; 2, an explanation ; 3, to endeavor ; 4, 
a printer’sterm ; 5,a vowel. Perpendiculars— 
1, a consonant; 2, part of the verb of exist- 
ence ; 8, poetry. 

Lower Pyramid—1, a consonant ; 2, a kind of 
sewing ; 3,a mythological character. Hort- 
zontals: 1, ® consonant; 2, an exclama- 
tion; 8, used by Gshermen ; 4, a pronoun; 5, 
@ consonant. 

Left-hand Pyramid—Horizontals: 1,8 conso- 
pant ; 2, a conjunction or adverb ; 3, large ; 4, a 
conjunction; 5, aconsonant. Perpendiculars: 
1, work ; 2, a title ; 8, a consonant. 

The perpendicular from top to bottom of 
figure means av English title. The horizontal 
from left to rizht is blind zeal. M. B. H 


PECULIAR PUZZLE. 
& 
e%e 
eatea 
e@aaxtanenen 
e@eetanea 
aatane 
eae 
s 
The upper contra) word (7 letters) means 








learned men. Behead and curtafl,and you 
have the word above, being a French word for 
before. Behead and curtail again, and you 
have a large covered wagon. Still again, and 
you havea. Take the lower central word, and 
it means writes clumsily. Behead and curtail, 
and you have to go on all fours. Behead 
and curtail again, and you have immature. 
Still again, and you have a. PoLtr. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 

My 13, 14, 15 is an insect. 

Ms 1, 2, 8,4 1s a building. 

My 16, 13, 18 is a sweet thing. 

My 19, 17, 20, 15 is an ornament in marble 
or bronze. 

My 12, 7, 11 is a dancing party. 

My 9, 2, 6, 11 is a means of illumination. 

My 12, 5,18 is alow sound, _ 

My 15, 8, 4 is a number. 

My 19, 10, 13, 8 is an animal. 

My whole is a distinguished individual of 
the anima! kingdom. Brown. 


TRIPLE ACROSTIO, 


Esch line consists of two words, read from 
initials to centrals and from centrals to finals. 
1, a shell, part of an arrow; 2,a great way 
off, human beings; 3, attention, date; 4,a 
ical 





position, a nut; 5, necessity, a 
raised platform. Koustn Karrin Karten. 
TWO HAL¥-sQUARES. 
* * 
** ** 
ene en © 
eaan *eene 


Left half square: 1, a conaonant: 2, to 
move; 3, sound made by a baby; 4, excellent. 
Right half-equare: 1, a consonant; 2 (from 
right to left), an exclamation; 3,a game at 


cards; 4, to observe. B. B. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ACROSTIO. 
Words are all of six letters. 1,4 city in 


China; 2, a city of New York; 3, a city of 
Bavaria; 4, a city of Russia; 5, a river of 
Canada ; 6, a city of China; 7,a river of Eng- 
land; 8, a city in England; 9,a city of New 
Jersey; 10, a city in New South Wales; 11,0 
city of Pennsylvania. 

The acrostic is a very desirable mental attri- 
bute. H. 


“Prep” Crrtzs.—1, Pladiabipelb ; 2, Botons; 
3, Ptibstghur; 4, Caoghic; 5, Welnighe; 6, 
Hrasirbrug. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 137Ta. 
SUFFIX PUZZLE. 


1, ap-position; 2, com-position; 8, contra- 
position; 4, de-position; 5, dis-position; 6, 
ex-position ; 7, im-position ; 8, inter-position ; 
9, op-position; 10, pre-position; 11, pro-po- 
sition ; 12, sup-position ; 18, trans-position. 


Worp CHANGES.—1, bag—beg—big—bog— 
bug; 2, pat—pet—pit—pot—put ; 3, dan—den 
—din—don—dun ; 4, tan—ten—tin—ton—tun ; 
5, mate—mete—mite—mote—mute ; 6, nat— 
net—nit—not—nut. 


Nomericat Entomas.—I. A word to the 
wise is sufficient. II. The child is father of 
the man. 


Cross-Worp Entcma.—April showers bring 
May flowers, 








Selections. 
“THE CHILDREN’S HOUR.” 
Tue following lines were written by 


Longfellow on a raid by his three little 
girls into his library, one day: 





From my stady I see in the lamplight, 
Descending the broad ball-stair, 

Grave Alice and Jaughing Allegra, 
And Edith, with golden hair. 


A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the ball, 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle-wall ! 


They climb up into my turret, 
O’er the arms and back of my chair, 
If I try to escape, they surround me; 
They seem to be everywhere. 


They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen, 
In his Mouse-tower, on the Rhine! 


Do you think, O blue-eyed hancittt, 
Because Foe have scaled the wall, 
Such an old moustache ar ] am 
Is not a match for you all? 


I have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let depart; 
But put you down in the 
In the round tower of my bears. 








{April 20, 1882. 





An Investigation oF THE Causes OF THOSE 
Darx ForEBOpINGs WHICH MAKE 
Powzrro, Men Wex. 


Golden Rule. 


Moucm apprehension bas been occasioned 
throughout America from the announcement 
made by Professor Proctor that the return in 
nineteen years of the great comet of last Sum- 
mer will cause the destruction of the earth. 
But, while people are becoming so strangely 
exercised over this announcement, an event 
of far more serious importance, which is 
taking place to day, seems to be almost wholly 
overlooked. The nature of this most vital 
subject can be best explained by relating the 
following experiences : 

Bisbop E. O. Haven, known to the entire 
land, was unaccouptably awakened one night 
out of a sound sleep and lay awake until 
morning. His mind seemed unusually active, 
and he not only reviewed his past life, which 
had been an eventful one, but laid extensive 
plans for the future. He did not feel especial- 
ly ill, but could not account for the unusual 
activity of his brain, nor for the restlessness 
which d to p him. In the morn- 
ing he had but little appetite, but was appar- 
ently well in other respects. In a few days, 
however, he began to feel restless and morbid, 
although he tried earnestly to overcome the 
feeling which had taken possession of him. 
But, try as he would, the shadow of some evil 
seemed to follow him, and he was con- 
scious of a gradual sinking and wasting away 
of all his pbysical faculties. He had been an 
earnest avd diligent worker, and, in bis 
zeal, frequently overtaxed his strength, and, 
belug absorbed in his duties, failed to observe 
the common sjmptoms with which be was 
afflicted, thus permitting the work of destruc- 
tion to go on uphecded. But the end finally 
came in a most poy manner. Shortly 
before his death he wrote a letter—the last 
oue he ever indicted—in which he speaks as 
follows: ‘A belief that death is near affects 
different minds differently, but probably all 
who are ina fair condition of physical and 
mental strength instinctively shrink from it 
with an indefinable dreadand horror. Adying 
man is no more able of himself to foresee his 
own destiny Or the destiny of those he leaves 
thav he was before he began to die.” 

The recent sad and sudden deatb of Hon. 
Clarkson N. Potteris one of the most serious 
warningsever given in the long list of innum- 
erable cases of fatal neglect. It is not enfii- 
cient to say that many other brilliant men, in- 
cluding Everett, Sumner, Chase, Wood, \ il- 
son, and Carpenter, were swept away by the 
same fataltrouble. The question is, were these 
men sufficiently careful of their bealth and 
could they have been saved? The Albany 
Argus, in speaking of Mr. Potter’s sudden ill- 
ness and death, says: 

**One of the physicians who attended Mr. 
Potter here was luterviewed last evening. He 
stated that Mr. Potter’s inability to converse 
had for sometime served to baffle the phys- 
icians in their efforts to determine the root of 
bis illness. It seems, however, that Mr. Pot- 
ter, some two years ayo, suffered a slight at- 
tack of kidney disease. Unwise dependence 
upon arobust constitution and naturally per- 
f-ct health and neglect of poe clothing 
doubtless sowed the seeds «f a disease that 
needed but some such personal neglect as that 
of Tuesday morning to develop. From the 
symptoms at first shown it was thonght that 
his only trouble was nervous prostration; but 
his long-continuance in a semi-unconscious 
state led to the belief that his illness was seated 
in a chronic diffieulty more mysterious and 
dangerous.” ' 

Up to the latter part of last year, Mr. Ed- 
ward F. Rook, a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange, was doing business in Wall 
Street, New York. He had everything to en- 
courage him and make life bappy; but was 
the victim of unaccountable uneasiness. His 
experience, as described by one who knew, was 
aa followa: ‘‘ At unexpected times and on oc- 
casions when be had the greatest reason to feel 
joyous, be was jrritable and -baunted with 
strange feelings of discontent. He endeavored 
to check these feelings andappear pleasant ; 
but {it required a great effort to do so, after 
which he would again relapse into his former 
morbid mood. This feeling continued for a 
number of months, when he became conscious 
of an added sensation of lassitude. He was 
tired even when resting; and, althongh ex- 
periencing no acute pain, had dull, aching sens- 
ations in his limbs and various parts of his 
body. Shortly afterward his head bean to 
ache most frequently and his stomach failed 
to digest properly. Being told that he was 
suffering from malaria, he consulted an emt- 
nent physician. who informed him that his kid- 
neys were slightly effected and cave him medi- 
cine to restore them. But he grew worse, ine 
stead of better. He then consulted other 
eminent doctors of another school, and was in- 
formed that he had a brain difficulty, somewhat 
in the nature of a tumor; but, in eapite of all 
efforts to the contrary, he continued to crow 
worse, At thie timetis condition wae terrible. 
What were at first simple srmptome had devel- 
oped to terrible troubles. He was finshed and 
feverish, constantly uneasy, and vet always 
werry. Hehad an intense appetite one day 
and very little the next. His puise was irregu- 
lar, his breathing labored. an’ every moment 
of existence was a burden, These A'castrons 
asvrmptome continned, bie face ard bodv be- 
came discolored, bis heart was irree-Jar in its 
action, ond bis breath came in short. conrule 
ive gaene, Ale crew constanti¢ worse, note 
withetanding the wimnst rrecan‘fone af his 
friends, and finally defi in the grentest a 
After bis death, an examination £3 to ite » 














be in a perfect condition and the reason of his 
decesse wasof an entirely different nature.” 
The experiences which have been cited 
above all had a commuu cause and were each 
thie result of one disease. That discase, which 
60 wr peceltfully yet surely removed the people 
abovementioned was Bright’s disease of the 
kidneys. In the case of Mr. Rook, the exam- 
ination after death, while showing the brain to 
be in perfect condition, revealed the terrible 
fact that he was the victim ofa slight kidney 
trouble, which had gone on unchecked until it 
resulted in acute Bright’s disease. The lead- 
ing physicians and scientists of the world are 
fast learning that more than one-half the 
deaths which occur sre caused by this mon- 
strous scourge. It is one of the most deceitful 
maladies ever known to the humanrace. It 
manifests itself by symptoms so slight and 
common as to seem unworthy of attention;and 
yet these a insignificant symptoms are the 
first stages of the worst complaint known in 
the history of the world. Thousands of people 
have died froma troubles that are called heart 
disease, epoplexy, pneamonia, brain fever, and 
similar diseases, when it was, in fact, Bright’s 
disease of the kidneys. The ravages of this 
disease have been greatly increased from the 
fact that, until recent years, no way was known 
to prevent its beginning vor check its increase 
when it had become once fixed upon the rye- 
tem. Within the past two vears, however, we 
have learned of more than four hundred pro- 
nouneed eases of Bricht’s diseuse, many of 
them much worse than those above described 
and most of whom had been given up by prom- 
inent phvicians, who have been completely 
enred. The means used to accomplish this end 
has been Warner’s Safe Kidney and Liver 
Care, manufactured in Rochester, N. Y., arem- 
edy that has won its wayinto the confidence of 
the public solely upon the remarkable merits it 
possesses. Asaresnlt, itis more widely used 
and thoroughly praised than any medicine 
which has ever been before the American pub- 
lic. Indeed, there is not a drug etora in the 
entire land where it cannot be found. 

Although Bright’s disease is so common in 
cities, it is still more prevalent in the country. 
When eminent physicians in the largest cities 
are not able to recognize Bright’s disease, it is 
only natural that in the country, where there 
are few physicians of any kind -and those few 
so unacquainted with the disease as to call it 
by some other name, it should rage terribly, 
and yet unknown to the ones who are suffering 
with it. Thousands of people can look back 
and reeall the death of friends from what was 
supposed to be some common complaint, when 
it was really Bright’s disease, AND NO ONE 
KNEW IT. The terrible pleuro pneumonia, 
which has been so dreaded, is usually the re- 
sult of uremic or kidney poison. Lung fever 
can be truced toa similar source. Most cases 
of paralysis arise from the same difficulty, as 
well as innumerable fevers, lung, throat, head, 
and bowel troubles. A vast number of ladies 
have suffered and died from complaints com- 
mon to their sex, called, perhaps, general de- 
bility, when, could the real eanse have been 
known, it would have been found to be Bright’s 
disease, masquerading under another name. 
In marked contrast to the sad cases which 
have been above described are the experiences 
of many prominent people who were as low as 
any of the persons mentioned ; but who were 
remarkably restored to former health and 
vigor by this same remedy. Among this num- 
ber are the following prominent names: Col. 
John C Whitner, Atlanta, Ga.; B. F. Larra- 
bee, Boston, Mass.; Gen. C. A. Heckman, 
Phillipsburg, N.J.; Rey. D. D. Buck, D. D., 
Geneva, N. Y.; Dr. F. A. McManus, Balti- 
more, Md.: Edwin Fay, Davenport, Iowa; 
Rev. A.C Kendrick, LL.D., Rochester, N.Y. : 

J.8 Matthews, Portland, Mich. : Cc. W. Fast- 

wood, New York; Dr. A. A. ‘Ramsay, Al- 





bia, Iowa: Chancellor C. N. Sims, D. D., Syr- 
acuse, N. Y.; Dr. 8. P. Jones, Marienette, 
Wh.: FS 


Ingraham, Cleveland, O. ; Henry 
T. Champney, Boston, Mass. ; Elder James 8 
Prescott, North Union, O., who is a prominent 
member of the Shaker Community, and many 
others. 

To all candid minds the force of the above 
facts must come with special power. They 
show the importanee of promptness and at- 
tention to the first symptoms of disordered 
health before disease becomes fixed and hope 
departs. They show how this can successfully 
be done and that the dangers which await 
neglect can only with d'fficulty be removed. 
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Warranted absolutel pure 
Cocoa, from which the a of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
Cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
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6&8 East20"Stny 


ESPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 


FURNITURE FOR SUMMER COTTAGES. 
Assortment Unsurpassed 


TABLE GHIMA AND GLAS\WARE, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, PLAQUES, 


VASES, Etc., Etc, 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


246 to 252 Fulton Street and 
110 Clark Street, Brooklyn; 
146 State Street, Chicago. 


Special attention invited to our new room, on 
second floor, main building, for our display of fine 
Plates, Seta of Cups and Saucers, and other choice 


B. W. MERRIAM & CO, 


577 Broadway, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING -GLASSES 
MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION 
Also Extensive Importers of 
FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade at 
prices exceptionally low. 


Dobbins’ Starch Polish. 


An important 
discovery by 
which every 
family may 
give their lin- 
en that beau- 
tiful finish pe- 
culiar to fine 
laundry work. 


# Ask your Grocer. 
BD J.B. DOBBINS, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GEORGE A. CLARKE’S, 


747 BROADWAY, UP STAIRS. 
SPRING OF 1882. 
PARLOR, CHAMBER, LIBRARY. HAL! 
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CONOTESS Wal 


Cathartic and Alterative. Is a well- 
known specific for Constipation, Indigese 
tion, and all disorders of thé Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys. 


and DINING 
LES. 





+ WNimety years’ popular use attest ite purity, 
safety, and superiority to all waters of this 
Glass. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
foreign and domestic. They impair the 
digestive organs and kidneys, thereby induce 
ing irreparable results. 


For sale in bottles only by all leading drug- 





gists, grocers, and botéls. Congress and Em- 
pire Spring Co., Saratoga, N. Y, 
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JOHNSTON'S PATENT 


Nadart Dry ined Ralemine aad Toei Tit 


Whitening and Decorating Walls and Ceilings, 


the Original and Only Reliable Article for the 











purpose in the Market. 


HAVE TAKEN EIGHT FIRST-CLASS AWARDS. 
ta Beware of Worthless Imitations under various names. 
Ask any RELIABLE Paint, Drug, or Hardware Dealer for it, or write for sample card and testimonials to 


DRY KALSOMINE AND FRESCO PAINT WORKS, 


206 WATER STREET, NEW YORK. 










Circulars Free. Refer to editor of this 
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OVER 300,000 IN ACTUAL USE. 
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EDWARD BOOTE, 
i No. 11 East Ninctcenth St., N. Y. 
Opposite Arnold, Constable & Co. 


1789. BACON PIANOS, 1882 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 
147Zand 1475 BROADWAY, pear 42nd 8t., 
New York. 
Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 
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Benjamin Fitch, Jr., 
SPRING BEDS 


MATTRESSES, 
BOLSTERS AND PILLOWS, Ete. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO HOTELS. 
59 Fourth Avenue, N. Y.; 
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St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan, 
Broadway andiilb Street, New York. 


WM. TAYLOR, Proprictor. 
UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


HOFFMAN HOUSE. . 
BROADWAY AND MADISON SQUARE, 
RESTAURANT UNSURPASSED. 
ROOMS $1 PER DAY AND UPWARD. 


This hotel has lately been newly furnished. Café, 
Billard-rooms, and all appointments unequaled. 
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Sart an Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuabie to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


CALIFORNIA FOR IMMIGRANTS. 


BY CHARLES NORDHOFP. 





CaLivorsi4 is this year to be made, for the 
the first time, easily and cheaply accessible to 
emigrants from Europe. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad bas been so 
far completed that it has formed connections 
with the railroad systems ending on the Gulf 
of Mexico, and passengers are now to be car- 
ried from German or French ports to New Or- 
leans or Galveston as cheaply aud very nearly 
as rapidly asto New York. 

At New Orleans or Galveston emigrant 
sleeping-cars, especially contrived and built 
for this line, take the passenger on bis journey 
of ten duys to California, 

There is agreat and constant demand tn Call- 
fornia for men and women who know how to 
work on the land or in house-service. 

What a workingman, either with or without 
money, can do in California on the land the 
following will explain so clearly, it is ho 
as to enable those who wish to improve their 
condition in a new state to decide for them- 
selven : 

The State of California is not only one of 
the largest of the United States, but it has now 
the largest area of rich and easily cultivated 
land remaining unsettled in the whole United 
Btates. It has, besides, the finest climate on 
the American Continent and perhaps in the 
civilized world, the most healthful climate, 
and that most favorable to varied agricultural 
production 

It bas free echools in the greatest abundance 
and of a better quality than many more east- 
ern states, 

The usual wages for farm labarers in Cali- 
fornia are from one dollar to adollar snda 
half (American) per day, and in the harvest 
season the Workman gets, during four or five 
months, from two to two and a half dollars 
per day. Where men are engaged on farms by 
the month, for the whole year, they get from 
thirty to forty American dollars per month. 

For men with some money, say from eight 
hundred to two thousand dollars, California is 
a better state than any other in the United 
States, for the following reasons: It has a 
very great quantity of new and very rich Jand, 
open to purchase and settlement at very cheap 
prices. This land lies always near a railroad, 
because every valley and part of the state «uit- 
able to agriculture is now penetrated by rail- 
roads and the settler is able to buy cheap 
lands, with good titles, near railroad lines in 
every part of the state. 

The climate of Californ:a makes expensive 
houses needless. Snow is very rare. The 
farmer needs no barns for his horses, cows, or 
sheep. He does not need to store hay for his 
animals, for the Winter raius make all the 
grasses grow luxuriantly from November to 
May, and cattle, sheep, and horses graze in 
the flelds all the Winter through, without 
shelter and with very little care. This fs the 
reason why the sheep culture has been so 
generally profitable in all parts of California. 

The rains begin in November and cease in 
April. During this whele period the farmer 
plows and sows; but when the harveet-time 
comes, which fs from May to October, no rain 
falle at all. Consequently, the C alifornta farm- 
er does not build barns to contain his wheat 
or other grain. 

The cost of a house sufficient to comfortably 
accommodate a family ranves from three bhun- 
dred to one thousand dollars. 

Land varies greatly In price. Unimproved 
land can be bought, of the best quality, for 
from three to ten dollars per acre. 

Horses coast from fifty to one hundred dol- 
lars each, according to quality. Cows from 
twelve to twenty dollars. One hundred dol- 
lars will pay for all the farm implements one 
needs 

Well-rooted vine-cuttings cost from fifteen 
to twenty dollars per acre; trees from the 
nursery, fifteen to twenty-five dollars per acre. 

If he means at first to grow wheat, the fol- 
lowing shows the expense of this, taken from 
actual accounts: 


Per acre 
Yield, 1,990 Ibs. per acre, ea. $3 bushels per 


acre; average cost paren Vesmts : real 
ized $1.45 per ctl.. ° $28 7 
It COME POT ACTO. 00.6 cece cece ceceeereseenescteneeses 18 30 
Wee Win ccccdccteresscnsccnctaceeses . $15 41 


On asmall piece of ground in California the 
farmer is surer of a living and of money in his 
pocket than he ison much more ground in 
other states, were he can raise only corn, or 
wheat, or hogs. 

On the same twenty-acre farm in California 
one may see growing side by side in the same 
field, and all healthy andin bearing, the fol- 
lowing fruits, all of them extra valuable, be- 
cause they do not grow so well elsewhere: 
Oranges, lemons, limes, apples, pears, plums, 
peaches, apricots, grapes of twelve varieties 
(some for making wine, others for raisins), al- 
monds, prunes, figs, olives, English walnuts, 
pomegranates, and cherries. There is no re- 
gion of the United States and probably none 
in the world where all these fruits, or even half 
of them, will crow in the same fleld or orchard. 

The following statement of profits on some 
fruits are taken from actual results, and are 
not extraordinary. 

Grapes for wine sold this year for from eigh- 
noon to thirty dollars per ton, according to the 
kind, 

The raisin grape bears its first crop at three 
years and in five years from planting brings 
the farmer a clear Income of from $150 to $300 
per acre, not counting his own labor. 

The apricot has become, within a few years, 
one of the most important orchard trees of 
Ca'ifornia. 

The almond fs a profitable tree fn some parts 
of Callfornts, bat not in all. 

The prone sucereds best tu the northern half 
of Calffornia. 

Winter pears are shipped to the Eastern 
States by car-loads. A pear tree in full bearing 








two dollars, worth of frait, or at 
the rate of over two bundred dollars per adre ; 
and the expense of an orehard after it is iv 
bearing is very small. 

Tn toe southern of the state, 
ularly in the 
Bervardiuo, the 
most profitable of 
otanye and lemon culture are so great that 
they seem ineredible. 

he English walnut is also an extremely 
profitable tree. It bears abundantly and reg- 
ularly after twelve years apd is worth theo 
from five lundred to elght bundred dollars 
per acre clear profit. 

California is a land peculiarly and above 
all the other states adapted to small farms. 

The best wheat-land lies in the great valleys. 
It is clear &ud clean, ready for the plow the 
day it is bought, and has hot to be cleared of 
trees and brush, as 60 much land in Missouri 
and other of the Western States. 

Millions of acres of the best wheat-land can 
be bought for from two dollars and a half to 
ten dollars per acre, and the new settler can, 
in a favorable year, count on it that his first 
crop will tring thes back the priee of bis land, 
over and above the cost of putting in his crop. 

One of the greatest benefits fo California 
agriculture has been the introduction of what 
is there known as alfalfa, which is the grass 
called lucerne in Southern Germany. It grows 
Juxurtfantly all over California, South of 8tock- 
ton alfalfa is mowed from seven to ninetimes a 
year and produces from one aud a half to two 
anda half tous per acre of hay at each mow- 
ing? Cattle and sheep grow fat on this alfalfa 
grass or hay. Cowan keep in fall milking on no 
other food. Hogs are very fond of it green 
and horses eat It dry or green and many farm- 
ers give even their work-horses no otber food, 
except occasionally a little barley. 

Irrigation companies in all the counties of 
Soutbern California have led streams in 
canals from tbe mountains for the wee of 
farmers. 

The regular application of water to these 
lands enables the farmer to raise with certainty 
aconstant succession of crops. The winter 
does not stop him, snd when he bas taken off 
his wheat he can immediately plant Indian 
corn or root crops, and thus get two field-crops 
in the year from the same /and. 

Vegetable gardens, where irrigated. bear all 
kinds of vegetables the year round; green 
peas, beans, cabbages at Christmas and stra w- 
berries In every month of the year. It should 
be said that the California Winters are so mild 
that sheep can safely throw their lambs in any 
of the Wiuter months and the shearing of 
sheep begins in February in southern counties, 

Care should be nsed to secure a good title 
to land. The Southern and Central Pacific 
Railroad Companies are the largest land-own- 
erain the atate. 

The title to these landsis clear and perfect 
from the Government. The companies sell 
them at very reasonable rates—from two and 
and a half to ten dollars per acre, according to 
situation; and they give a credit of from four 
to five years to persons who at once settle on 
the lands bought. 

Workingmen who can plow and handle 
horses, but who have no money in hand to buy 
land, ean find employment at once, as soon as 
they arrive, in any part of the state. 

If such workingmen have their wives with 
them, and these are willing to cook and take 
care of a house, both man and wife can get 
employment at good wages and at once, 

Girls and women who wish to serve as cooks 
and chambermaids in houses are equally cer- 
tain of immediate employment. 

It makes no difference that the person seek- 
ing employment doex not understand English. 
in every part of California German ix spoken. 
The state has great numbers of Germans, 
Swedes, and Norwegians, many of them 
wealthy people and still more of them pros- 
perous farmers 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

J. 8., Wixom, Mich., says, in THE INpDrEPEeND 
ENT of Feb. 9th: “Yon speak of securing 
plums from the cureulios by regular and quick 
Jaring on iron plugs. Please explain minutely 
and oblige.”’ 

The operation is a very simple one. With a 
small augur or bit and brace bore a hole into 
the hody of the tree, if it be a small! one, or 
into several of the lager limbs, “it it be a Jarge 
one, just deep enough sothat theineerted plug 
will not fall out when it !s struck. The plug 
shonld be of a size to be driven somewhat 
tightly. Spread a cloth beneath the tree, apon 
which the insects may drop when the pegs are 
struck witha malletor light sledge, and the 
work is done. The plugs may be left in until 
the curculio season is over. Plugs of hard 
wood will do as well, or Jarge nails, which can 
be withdrawn, or a small limb may be sawed 
off here and there, leaving a stnb of an inch 
er s0 in length, on which tostrike. The blows 
should be sharp and quick. 

M. J. &., Sharon, Conn., asks how long it 
takes to raise full-sized potatoes from seed- 
balls. 

‘The seed should be planted under glass, and, 
after getting a good start or not earler than 
the middle of May, perhaps theymay betrans- 
planted to open ground. The tubers should 
average aninch in diameter the first season, 
and these, planted the following Spring, will 
ewe full-sized tubers. 

V. P., Southfield, Mass., wishes to know 
ine best time to sow clover seed. 

It should be sown in the Spring, before the 
frost is all out of the ground, as the freezing 
and thawing of the surface-soil will corer the 
seed. We have seen it sown to good advan- 
tage on a ligh! snow. 

8. B., Hornbrook, Pa., has a cow whose 
udder is badly eaked and he wonld like a 
remedy for it. 

The udder should be bathed with warm 
water and kneaded with the hand until it is 
softened. Give the cow twelve ounces Epsom 
salts and the following dav one ounce of salt- 

terand feed dry bay. Later bran-slops may 


TL. @., Rome, N. ¥., intends to sow a large 
quantity of onfon seed, and wishes to know 
how much fs required, in drflls, per acre. 

Four pounds per acre will he found amply 
sufficient. 


; not slip through 





PLUMS BY AID OF POULTRY AND 
PGs. 


Ture is no choice hardy fruit that blossoms 
and séts fruit more abundantlythan the plum 
There is nothing so lusciously delightful to the 

e a8 & rich, ripe gage. It is the first of 
frutts that ihe average owner of a lot thinks of 
planting. The curculio ds the lity. Some 
are too busy, and some too forgetful,aud some 
too indolent to jar off, catch, and burn the 
sneaking destroyers, and in many cases the 
shape or surroundings ofthe tree make thisim- 
practicable. The planting season for 1882 will 
continue until] late April. There is, therefore 
time to plan for plums. Where there is choice 
of situation, a small inclosure adjacent to the 
stable-yards is the place for a distinet little 
plum orchard, to be kept bare of weeds and 
grass and well manured, all automatically by 
giving the chickens and "small Pigs the run of 
it. They will pick up every insect that appears 
on the bare surface, and even, if there are 
plum trees near from which the curculios 
(whieh fly freely after dusk, quiet ard collapsed 
as they appear in the daytime) can come in to 
yours, they will not stay to do harm, if there is 
an odor of the pig-pen or chicken-bouse about 
the trees. They seem very sensitive to odors 
and heavy crops have been grown in the midst 
of trees on w nich every plum dropped pre- 
maturely by merely putting a forkful of wet, 
fresh manure iv a crotch of the tree, or by 
hanging an old bucket under it containing 
smoking rubbish, during the curerlio term, 
May lst to 10th or 15th fn latitude of New York. 
Where there isroom for but a tree or two, a 
backyard or the side of a mueh-used path ‘is 
the best place, and, if practicable, the ground 
should be bare under it, or, at least, have nothing 
higher than grass or strawberry vides, so that 
the curculios may be easily caught. The rich 
plums, having thin skins, are most liable to be 
assailed by them and by rot too. The damsons 
and prunes are more exempt, and the Chicka- 
saw sorts, excellent for marmalade, are almost 
7 80.— Tribune. 





HOW TO SECURE HEALTH. 


It is strange any one 5 an ditt suffer from de- 
rangements brought on by impure blood, when 
SCOVILL’S SARSAPARILLA AND STIL- 
LINGIA, or BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP will 
restore health to the pbysical organization. 
It isa strengthening syrup, pleasant to take, 
and the BEST BLOOD PURIFIER ever dis 
covered, curing Scrofala, Weakness of the 
Kidneys, Erysipelas, Malaria, Nervous dis 
orders, Debility, Bilious complaints, and Dis 
eases of the Blood and Liver, etc. 














aud M’f'r. Providence B.1, 


AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE. 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 








Ls J wire contains six 


times as many bar’ 
foot as any other, and isthe only fence 
cient against omen as agi animals. 


heap the only be 
that is cuiveniud ter it is Sate ed 
atta qoesty to ite strength and dura 
is made on entirely 
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@ CO., 234 West 20th 8t,.N. ¥. 


STRAWBERRY. 


a, ane is the country. 
eat _stoe ck in the 
zz F 
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BRAUTIFUL HARDY LILTRS. 


We offer, postage paid, by mail, = few of the BEST 
of that popular Queen of Flowers: 


SPECTO! sum ECO 
dP i Sapes Per Dot. Fach. 
e ure te spans 00 00 80 56 


a M if 
LIUM APRATEM. Tne Magn "300 025 
SUM. 

Beuutiful Bott Lily “500 Ose 
“White. Lene eaeatek di‘svlendid | oo e40 
fa eam ee 

saitfornia Lily dh ocala are 350 035 

co ge dan Jase Oren aie 
iors a £66 Oboe 

IUM HANSONL A Ve 
ally. Delicat Cy °F elle owe 
eaked with: * White and 
Spotted with Purple.............. 2 00 


One each of above a ae for $4.00. 
Catalogue of Giadiolus, etc., nuw ready. 


J.M.THORBURN &CO., 


15 John Street, New York. 


Ahead of all Competition! 


1s82. 


"PHILADELPHIA 












€ 
Lawn Mower. 


TWELVE SIZES FOR HAND USE, 
Weighing from 21 to 5! Lbs. 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 


631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HANCOCK INSPIRATOR. 


The Best Boiler Feeder Known, 
Over 30,000 in use on Locomotive. Sta- 
tionary, Marine, and Portable Boilers. 


THE HANCOCK INSPIRATORCO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SMALL FRUITS?! 


leg tay At prices to snit the million. 
plont all the Smell Fruits and p 
Vines, en erp ingrl ters nde. E 
The Best is the 


or 
contagitag=icoor, Eg PaO 
THRESHERS =: 
tessstpstentiss 


free. THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR OU., Mansfis' 


T. B. HUSSEY, Man’fr, 
North Berwick, Me. 

















Catalogies FIe8 —aggg 
Hussey’s New “Hard Metal” Plows 


are celebrated for their superior turning capacity, 
easy draft, ease in holding, strength and durability. 
They are rapidly taking the place of steel as they 
draw as easily, scour in any soil, are more durable 
and cost a greatdeal less. Also sole manufacturer 
of Hu "s bog me Horse Hoe and Cultivator 
combined—the a implement yet invented to 
make planting and hoeing easy. 
Send for full description and prices FREE. 


“THE GOLDEN NORTHWEST.” 


Now is the time to secure homes in 


MINNESOTA, DARUEA, AND MONTANA. 


ing totake up farms duri the 








nay Ror Rt. hes ~ h at Fi, 
— Pe ROE, C ornw all-on-Hadson.N. ¥. N.Y. 


Columbia Chilled Plows 





Seger want 
ia 
always run steady and are easy to handle. Dutwear 
and Outwork all others. Send for circulars. 


COLUMBIA PLOW WORKS, 
Capake Iron Werks. Celowbia. County, N.Y. 


BUTTER WORKER. 


Operating on the piney ot ir 





inte! 
ap roaching S: mes nthe Great Northwest should not 
La to inform themeelves of the advantages offered 


NORTHERN PACIFIC R. 0. 
for the settlement of that company’s lands along its 
lines in Minnesota, Dakota, and Montana. 
The westhers Paste Railroad runs through a region 
which can’ xcelled in 

oui J NESs OF AY err TE, 
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region. 
Northern Pac! Railroad has now in market 
the ne Sor WHEAT and- GRAZING LANDS, which are 
offered at LOW PRICES and on easy terms of pay- 


pis, MINN ‘A and DAKOTA there are 4,000,- 
aiting settlement. 
"ie Kostas there are 5,000,000 acres ready 
THE ORT! PACIFIC COUNTRY has NO 


For detailed information on all points apply at or 
the 
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PORTER BLANCHARD’S atin 


Concord, N. H. 


FAIRBANKS’ 


STAVDARD 


SCALES. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York. 








NORTHERN PACEEIG, RAILROAD com 
No. 285 Broadway. 




























‘made chiefly from Slaugh 


the bigh-cost F Phosphate is of 
bag same as on circular. The past season everywhere 
mouiated Fertilizers paid best on corn, grass, and wheat. There bas never been, in the four 
years of its use, an unfavorable report of its action. Every poufid of Ammonia and 

Acid in Baugh’s $25 Phosphate is promptly available as plant. food. Farmers can make their 
own figures as to the saving they can make by using this article, and at the same time be reason- 
ably sure of a good crop. Send for circular, giving full rowser Analysis. 

BAUGH & SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Manufacturers and Importers of Fertilizers and Pertilizing Supplies. 


nat TOOK HODES Wink HATA MII) tA 


pay me s! 
for any 5 rface, sent free, b 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT co. 


OFFICE 78 BARCLAY ST., N. ¥. 


. Analysis on every 
clearly _— that the low-cost Am-. 




















The Only Center-draft Front-cut Mower Made. 
CAN MOW BACK AND FORTH ON SAME SIDE OF FIELD. 


Is used by every member of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, and endorsed 
by the most intelligent farmers in the country. 


Will cuta six-foot swath as easy as a side-cut machine will cut four feet and with less draft. Tt also 
leaves the grass In such condition that it will cure in one-half the time and dispensepwith the use of the Hay 


precresee = 
ton at the factory, ae ba A pay out eanthel| 4 




































































































‘Bedder. It is especially adapted to the cutting of Green Fodder or Ensil A thorough trial is requested 
from all centemplating the purchase of a Mower the coming season. Inquire of your dealers or write to 


EUREKA MOWER CO., Towanda, Pa. 


t@” The EUREKA MOWER is now manufactured only at Towanda, Fa. The Company haz been 
thoroughly reorganized, comprising men of experience, ability, and abundant capital. No care or expense 
is spared to select the very best material and skilled workmen. EVERY Macnine 1s FULLY WARRANTED. 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


ANNUAL SALES OVER 50,000 TONS. 











All Farmers wishing to make their business a success should use 


Soluble Pacific Guano. 


The old and tried plant-food. Its use pays better than any other 
investment, giving a direct retary of many times its cost in the 
increase of yield. It is a complete manuré, suitable for all crops. 
For sale by local agents. Pamphlets for testimonials, directions for 
use, snd much valuable information mailed free on application. 


GLIDDEN & CURTIs, 


General Selling Agents, 
Boston, Mass. 


















CARBON PLOW well 





Reg. Price 
made, of good material, and, American Agriculturist.......... $12 $150 
if properly handled, to give Atlantic Montbly.......... ceess BRO 86400 
— Satisfaction. ‘ailing in ee +e, mh formerly Serib we Tee 

is, after , eee —“‘(i‘é‘éNR ee |) a) Pe eee ee ee ee ee eee eee 

aw to tt Frank Leslie's Illustrated Weekly. 850 400 
eld subject to Man- A d ee H r’s Magazi 380. 400 

ufacturer’s o. $M ice nn = = ae — arpe ia ATA Se BETA : 
see. , = Me cccsneneccencente 350 400 
THE MMe s Benes cehi bee 350 400 
NEW REMINGTON CARBON CLIPPER |, Posi=‘#wis t= {3 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 3 00 
RBOX AKE THE PLACE OF THE HEAVY CHILLED AND CAST-IRON PLOWS. Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine... : ~ 2% 
TARO han ws pany EP Ree qltteely of Cast St toe ane GREE, 24 | Littell’s Living Age........,.....750 800 
anuf . 24 i 110° 1% 
nctured by THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO,, Hion, ¥- ¥. oul allele ke bare | eae" 
ach Offices: 57 Reade St.. N. ¥., and 21 Se, Howard t., Baltimore, Md. Semi-weekly Tribune............. 250 .3 00 
— Weekly Tribune............4-.+. 150 200 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bene Meal, Bone Flowr. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, 159 Front Street. 


Factory, Newark, 
far Farmers and Dealers are tuvited to send for 














rer RICH BLOOD 


make New 
Biood. ands an will copies ro — -— blood 


e1 Bill cach git from 1 nypersn 


3 Sosonnd i such a thing 
be ible. by.mall for 8 letter stamps. 

- 5. JOHNSON & Boston, Mass. 
formerly Bangor, Me. 
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BELLS. 
Clinton H. Meomecky Bell Oe, 


Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, Bex. F: 
Troy, N. io saene A By a superior quality of Of Belle. 
ntion given to Church 


Spectal A006 
~~ Catalogues sent free to parties neediug bells. 
THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established in 1826. Belle for all purposes. War- 
ranted af and cue. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1882, 














Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any of 
the following publications will be supplied, in 
connection with THe INDEPENDENT, on receipt 
of thesum named in addition to the regular 
subscription price of Taz INDEPENDENT—Viz., 
$3 00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
ofthe respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 

We sball be pleased to supply, upon appli- 
cation, at favorable rates, otber periodicals and 
publications than those mentioned below. 





or ee 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





R HENDERSON & CO. 






THE INDEPENDENT 


pT a 
| the ex xpiration of time paid for 


has for sale the following Ane Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, te amy address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 
Seen te Mie tee 
CIP A- 


TON RO PROCL jOOLaMANION,” by by Rivets. Size 


mes a ae eae ds obo te endo ened ond sean 


y F. B. and A. H 
Ritchie the 


eee | Otten eee tere seen eeteneerereees 


EX.VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 10x20. 100 
EX. Sao toma SCHUYLER COLFAX, : 


ne FORE Hee eee Ree eet ORRe Eee eneeeeeaees 
te deeeeeneeeees 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receiptof the money. 


The ‘INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
B: Le B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


The “PICTURE AND Titi’ MEN.” Bound in 
GEeER., WO PRG er ev cvscccncrd-cccccccccsccessns 


Orders. wiionh enclosed, to be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York, 


The Fudependent. 
WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, ° 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Somer" (Bo post DUNO. ccunccnnestcenseneied 
moe, ‘posta apes. 

















in one eS re eee ee 
One a. BUND Bi aksctecececcansoasees 
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cisccbnccesscceseceste 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari- 
with one remittance 
be pebuens, January ry 1882 THE INDEPENDENT will 
lished on the pringiple—that i pe " 
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fter eae tet) a will be « 


Sample Copies Free upon Application. 
ta” Mak eall remittances payable to the order of 


sie 


cee must be 
or progared. it Fogo 


letters whenever requested to do 
en in ads on oo cubsoription beoks with- 


Dertioutariy. boquésted 

the expiration o! ons, which teal ae 
ven on the ho pFonnn iebet on the first page of 
he o paves. and to renew two or three w previous 
mt na | ee, 


e RECEIPT of the pa is a si recei 
} tor the FIRST papeert abn, Receipts mopey 
remitted to RENEW ptions are in ted b 
the change in the date oF of expiration on the little yel- 
low ket al the paper, wh 


made either the first or second week after the money 
is received. hen postage stamp is received 


the receipt will be sent nt by Tnail, 
Messrs. SAMPSON & CO., No, 188 Fleet Street, 
are our ‘Agents in foalen to receive subscriptions 


and advertiooments. THE INDEP DENT 
P.-0. Box 2787, Ree oe tis. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 

(14 lines to the inch, 20@ lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. Pay! Paged Business Hestes 
4 times (one ’ month)..70¢.| \.4 times (one month). | .86c. 

(th HY = months)80c. 

“ (six “ 0c. |26 “ 

“ “ie. FR“ fevrelve « 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISE MENTS. 

BE CRMRD. dei FebTeevcccgdecsteccccccted sovoccs 

4 times ee month).... 

“(three months). 

26 (six pee ° 

(twelve “ ). 

PUBLISUER's NOTICES..... 


650. 





THE INDEPENDE} NT, 
251 Breadway, New York City. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Tot IsDEPENDENT since the change 
to ite present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., pateritees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-0ix numbers—half a 
year. The cover has “THe INDEPENDENT” 
embossed on it. in large gilt lelters, making it 

uite orngmenta! and looking in | respect 
tke a handsome volame. They will be de- 
livered.at our office onthe receipt of one dollar 
each, or «ent. ( 4) om the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $1 50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below : 
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“The Worth” Visite. 


THIS ELEGANT WRAP, MADE OF 
SILK BROCADE OR SATIN MERVEIL- 
LEUX, ELABORATELY TRIMMED 
WITH WIDE SPANISH LACE AND FIN- 
ISHED IN THEIR WELL-KNOWN SU- 
PERION STYLE, IS SOLD BY H. Cd. F. 
KOCH & SON FOR $825. 


THEIR ASSORTMENT OF FINE SILK, 
BROCADE DRAP D' ALMA, AND CLOTH 
DOLMANS, WRAPS, AND JACKETS, AS 
WELL AS COSTUMES IN SILK, RHA- 
DAMES, CLOTH, ete., FOR LADIES AND 
CHILDREN, IS COMPLETE, AND 
THETR PRICES ARE, AS USUAL, 
LOWER THAN THOSE OF ANY OTHER 
HOUSE. 


THEY AISO OFFER A LINE OF 
COLORED SItK RHADPDAMES COS- 
TUMES AT 815, SAME STYLE AND 


QUALITIES AS SOLD BY OTHER 
HOUSES FOR 825. 


H, C.F. KOCH & SON, 


Sixth Avenue, cor, 20th Street. 


GIVEN AWAY! 


AN ELEGANT ONE-HUNDRED-PAGE 


FASHION CATALOGUE, 


beautifully Illustrated and containing al! the 
LATEST sTYLES 
ef Ladies’ ped Children’s Costames and 
e 


s, Velveteand Dress Goods, 
sace Curtains and Draperies. 

The acknowledged Guide of the Season. No la 
who desires to know what te poser and how to dress 
well can afford to be withou 

The Spring Number will 4 ‘ready about March 
1st 

Tr Be sure to send postal card at once (giving full 
name, town, county, and state), when a Sample Copy 
will be sent to you free of charge 


H. C. F. KOCH & SON, 


Gth Ave. and 102, 104, and 106 W. 20th St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


=. ~The People have Proclaimed 


THE CLYDESDALE 
the King of Draft Horses! 
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POWELL BROTHERS, 
SYRINGBORO, Crawford County. Peno. 


I. t Collection in che ¥ Wer Clydes- 
—a le Stal Draft No c peed a s 
ra 


and tu porters an 
Cattle. Rage Ixprvipc aL L EXCRLUBNCE and CHoIcest 
PRrDIGREES OUR SPECIALTIES, at the game bs ATOIDING 
animals whose constitutional 

stamina have been impaired by hig feeding ‘and over- 
fattening. Catal erteupondense solicit- 
ed. Mention Taz 


NDEPENDENT. 










Camden, N. J 
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THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PER CO. 











ALABASTINE 


montals to 





SUPERIOR TO 


KALSOMINE. 


Especially adapted to walls and ceilings. The white is whiter than any other 
material and the tints clearer and more delicate. It p 
handsome finish and can be applied by any one. Ft is led 
a valuable discovery and it will pay you to send for Sample Card and Testi- 
SEELEY SROS., 3% Barling Slip, New York Cizy; 
AVER! LL 





a firm, durable, and 
Alabastine in 
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NEW KNIFE.—®>diade.Stag or Ebony Handle; long 
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GOLD MEDAL, 


AUSTRALIA. 


Ss ELF. 


HARTSHORN’S ccrixe 
SHADE-ROLLERS. 


Highest Award, 
Atlanta, 
1881. 











WASTE SEWING SILKE............. 3Oc. per of 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK...40c, per oz. 

A 36-page pampblet, giving Rules and Designs for 
Knitting Silk Stockings, Mittens, Money Purses, 
Babies’ Caps and Boots, Laces, etc., will be sent to any 
address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps re- 
ceived as money. 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 



















The only Paints that 
sun or fumes of burn 
Paints. Prices low, 
in the country. No 
users should write 
the Paint itself, with 
Address, Ingersoll 









oy all other 
to any depot 
ivered, All Paint 
tiful Color Card of 








Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements, 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth 
ing to be desired. TheChickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all theusual styles are whrivaled 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
Warerooms, 


‘30 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 





R. M. WALTERS, 


Manufacturer of the Celebrated 
NARVESEN PIANOS, 


bas opened a New Wareroom at 57 and 560 University 
Place, corner 12th Street, New York, where a large 
assortment of New and Second hand Pianos can 
always be purchased or rented at lowest cash prices. 
Pianos also sold on installments, 


ELEGANT SULTS 
$18, $20. AND $25. 


DRESS SUITS, 
$20 to $35. 


samples 9 r ot Cloths « 4 pa 


Plates, 
h fa directions for or- 
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GED. W. LOSS & SON, 
weeliberabliebed (208. 0 


FINECUSTOM 
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© BROADWAY, NewYork. 


aae™ THE AM 
UVWE BT. NICHOLAS HOTEL,THIG CITY. 1S AN ELEGART 















ORDERS. 


ORD have made a ERS” of 


Te 


From an CLUB O in RD. this ERS. of our 
business has grown to be a a n00 di success, we 


y Cash for eve 
have abundant "Capital to do with. ave a 
jarge list of Premiums for from $§ to $60 
orders, including Silver-Plated Ware, Gold-Band Tea 
Sets, Dinner Sets, Mapitice Wore, pensesteots, &e. 
fully described in our Price and Premium List. 
Send us Postal for one, 


GREAT LONDON TEA COMPANY, 


801 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
le THE 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 
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w.& B. DOUCLAS, 
MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 

Branch Warehouses 
87 John 8t., New York, and 
197 Lake 8t.. Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Paris, France, 





peer Tienne, A 

1873 ; and Cente in 

bition, 1876. “ 
ee ——<—<—— - 
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“ Tas Inpepsrpart” Passes, 91 axp 23 Rose StREs?T 





400 Broadway,N.Y¥.; 238 Market St., Philadelphia 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
French China and English Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES, 


Fine White French China Dinner Sets 340 pincen.900 00 
Fine Whit? French China Tea Sets ts, 44 pieces 7 00 





Fine Gold-band we ple 

B ° og me Coens 700 Sere Akgeeees 12 00 
hamber Sets. pieces, WEED s on cccccocss 

White sh Jain nner r Sete,100 pieces. 14 00 

Silver- Knives, per doz............. 8 00 


Milustrated Catalogue and Price-Ligt mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 


Cc. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, New York City. 


Orders } we A an jab. FF. on Car or Steamer, free of 
charge. or P.-O. Money Order. 












| PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR 
ART DESIGNS IN OUTLINE. 
SIGNS IN OU! 














Samples of Flopence Rattting Silk and Illustrated 
Book of Rules for eerag, com on Species « of Scent 
stamp. NONOTUCK SIE. K CO.. Fro FLORENCE, Mass. 





THE ORGUINETTE. 





Automatic Musical Cabinets, Pipe Or- 
gans, Reed Organs, and Pianos. 
PRICES $8 TO $30. LARGE INSTRUMENTS 960 TO 
$2,500. 


ae most wonderful musio-producing ingipament ~ 
gh +y--- Pla; 


= No musical knowledge n ae oak Call raf see 


MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO., 


831 BROADWAY. between 12th and 13th 
Streets, New York. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 








RUBBER PAINT. 


for Card of their beautiful colo: 
There is no = = manufactured equal to it. mit is 
a glossy, @ feal. Any chats. 


and thereby get the 
Penge fod lest ead Ss“ 
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